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Although  the  publisher  of  this  bulletin  has  made  every  reasonable  effort  to  attain  factual  accuracy  herein,  no  responsibility  is  assumed  for  editorial,  clerical,  or  printing  errors  or  error  occa¬ 
sioned  by  mistake.  The  publisher  has  attempted  to  present  information  which,  at  the  time  of  preparation  for  printing,  most  accurately  describes  the  course  offerings,  faculty  listings,  policies,  proce¬ 
dures,  regulations,  and  requirements  of  the  University.  However,  it  does  not  establish  contractual  relationships.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  alter  or  change  any  statement  contained  herein 
without  prior  notice . 

Statement  on  Equal  Educational  Opportunity 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  is  open  to  people  of  all  races  and  is  committed  to  equality  of  educational  opportunity  and  does  not  discriminate  against  applicants,  students, 
or  employees  based  on  race,  color,  national  origin,  religion,  sex,  age,  veteran’s  status,  or  disability.  Any  complaints  alleging  failure  of  this  institution  to  follow  this  policy  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor.  Moreover,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  actively  seeks  to  promote  diversity  by  recruiting  and  enrolling  a  larger  number  of  African- 
American,  Native  American  students,  and  other  minorities. 

Policy  on  Nondiscrimination 

It  is  the  policy  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  that  educational  and  employment  decisions  be  based  on  individuals'  abilities  and  qualifications  and  not  on  irrelevant  fac¬ 
tors  or  personal  characteristics  that  have  no  connection  to  academic  abilities  or  job  performance .  Among  the  traditional  factors  which  are  generally  irrelevant  are  race ,  color ,  national  origin ,  reli¬ 
gion,  sex,  age,  veteran’s  status  or  disability.  It  is  the  policy  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  that  an  individual's  sexual  orientation  be  treated  in  the  same  manner.  This  policy 
prohibiting  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sexual  orientation  does  not  apply  to  the  University’s  relationship  with  outside  organizations ,  including  the  federal  government,  the  military,  ROTC,  and 
private  employers . 

Pursuant  to  the  federal  Student  Right-to-Know  Act,  we  report  that,  in  1 992-93 ,  the  completion  or  graduation  rate  for  students  who  entered  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill  in  1987  on  a  full-time  basis  was  83.4  percent. 

1 ,000  copies  of  this  public  document  were  printed  at  a  cost  of  $  9,490. 

Published  by  the  School  of  Social  Work  and  the  offices  of  Design  Services  and  Publications  Services  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill. 

.  he  information  in  this  bulletin  is  current  as  of  the  compilation  date .  Any  subsequent  changes ,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  curriculum  offerings  and  degree  requirements ,  will  be  reflected  in  the 
School  of  Social  VC  ork  Manual  which  is  distributed  each  year  in  August  prior  to  registration.  The  Manual,  therefore,  contains  the  requirements  which  apply  to  the  class  entering  that  year. 
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The  School  of  Social  Work  Record  and  Manual  1994' 
1996  contains  a  description  of  the  school’s  educa- 
tional  programs  and  degree  requirements.  This  Record 
and  Manual  has  been  prepared  for  students,  faculty,  staff, 
field  instructors,  and  other  constituents  to  provide  perti¬ 
nent  information  about  our  school’s  academic  policies 
and  procedures  related  to  the  M.S.W.  and  Ph.D.  degrees 
as  of  fall  1994.  Minor  changes  may  be  made  during  the 
course  of  the  next  two  years.  Recommendations  for 
changes  and  for  corrections  are  always  welcome. 


Information  about  our  shared  enterprise  is  set  forth 
in  this  manual.  We  hope  that  it  will  contribute  to  an 
atmosphere  in  which  students,  faculty,  staff,  and  field 
instructors  can  work  effectively  in  helping  students 
acquire  the  necessary  knowledge,  attitudes,  values,  and 
skills  for  productive  and  satisfying  careers  in  social  work. 


Richard  L.  Edwards,  Ph.D.,  ACSW 
Dean  and  Professor 


Janice  H.  Schopler,  Ph.D.,  ACSW 
Associate  Dean  and  Professor 
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FALL  SEMESTER  1994 

JULY 

July  15,  Friday,  8  p.m. 

July  27,  Wednesday 

End  of  First  Period  for  Fall  Telephonic  Registration 

Tuition  and  Fees  due  for  Fall  Semester 

AUGUST 

August  16,  Tuesday 

August  17,  Wednesday 

Orientation  of  new  Charlotte  Students  and  Proficiency  Exams 

Fall  semester  begins 

Proficiency  Exams  for  all  entering  Full-time  &  Part-time  students  in,  Chapel  Hill,  9  a.m.-5  p.m. 

August  19,  Friday 

August  22-23,  Mon.'Tues. 

August  24,  Wednesday 

Orientation  for  Field  Instructors  of  Concentration  Placement  Students 

Orientation  for  new  and  continuing  Chapel  Hill  students 

Orientation  and  first  day  of  classes  for  new  Chapel  Hill  Part-time  students 

First  day  of  field  instruction  -  Students  in  Concentration  (2nd)  Placement 

First  day  of  Field  Orientation  for  First-Year  (Full-time  &.  Continuing  Part-time)  Chapel  Hill 
Students,  9  am  -1  pm 

August  25,  Thursday 

9  am  -  1  pm 

August  26,  Friday 

Continuation  of  Field  Orientation  for  First-Year  Students,  (Full-time  &  Continuing  Part-time) 

First  day  of  classes  -  First-Year,  Full-time  students 

First  Day  of  classes  -  Charlotte  and  Asheville  students 

Orientation  for  Field  Instructors  of  First  Practicum  students 

August  29,  Monday 

Deadline  for  submitting  application  for  candidacy  for  December  graduation  (Submit  to  School 
of  Social  Work  Registrar) 

First  day  of  classes  -  Second-Year  students 

August  30,  Tuesday 

August  31,  Wednesday 

9  am  -  1  pm 

Last  day  for  late  registration  (8  pm) 

Continuation  of  Field  Orientation  for  First-Year  Students,  (Full-time  &  Continuing  Part-time) 

SEPTEMBER 

September  1 ,  Thursday 

First  Day  of  Field  Instruction  for  students  in  first  placement 

Orientation  Charlotte  Field  Instructors  and  practicum  students 

Orientation  Asheville  Field  Instructors  and  practicum  students 

September  5,  Monday 

September  6,  Tuesday 

September  29  &  30,  Thurs.  &  Fri. 

LABOR  DAY  HOLIDAY 

Comprehensive  Exams  Due 

FALL  RECESS 

OCTOBER 

October  12,  Wednesday 

October  17,  Monday 

UNIVERSITY  DAY 

Deadline  for  submitting  application  for  candidacy  for  May  graduation  (submit  to  School  of  Social 
Work  Registrar) 

October  22,  Saturday 

Beginning  of  Telephonic  Registration  for  Spring  Semester 

NOVEMBER 

November  24  &  25,  Thurs.  &  Fri. 

THANKSGIVING  HOLIDAY 

The  School  of  Social  Work 
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DECEMBER 

December  6,  Tuesday 

December  7,  Wednesday 

December  8,  Thursday 

December  8  &  9,  Thurs.  &  Fri. 

December  9,  Friday 

December  10-17,  Sat.  -  Sat. 

December  18,  Sunday 

Last  day  of  classes  for  First-Year  Full-time  and  2nd  Year  Students 

Last  day  of  classes  for  Chapel  Hill  Part-time  Students 

Last  day  of  field  instruction*  all  students 

Reading  Days 

Last  day  of  classes  -  Charlotte  and  Asheville  students 

Final  Examinations 

Commencement 

*Some  agencies  require  students  to  be  in  placement  through  December  20. 


SPRING  SEMESTER  1995 

JANUARY 

January  5,  Thursday 

Semester  opens 

Students  in  first  practicum  resume  field  instruction  Students  in  Concentration 
(2nd)  practicum  resume  field  instruction 

January  9,  Monday 

January  11,  Wednesday 

January  13,  Friday 

First  day  of  classes  -  Chapel  Hill  Full-time  students 

First  day  of  classes  -  Chapel  Hill  Part-time  students 

First  day  of  classes  -  Charlotte  and  Asheville  students 

Last  day  for  late  registration 

January  16,  Monday 

MARTIN  LUTHER  KING,  JR.,  HOLIDAY 

FEBRUARY 

February  16,  Thursday 

Field  Instructors’  Workshop 

MARCH 

March  6-10,  Mon. -Fri. 

SPRING  RECESS 

March  16-17, 

Thurs.-Fri. 

Black  Experience  Workshop  -  Attendance  is  expected.  Classes  are  cancelled  and  students  are 
excused  from  field  practica. 

March 

Beginning  of  Telephonic  Registration  for  Summer  &  Fall  (Dates  to  be  announced) 

APRIL 

April  10,  Monday 

April  14,  Friday 

April  25,  Tuesday 

April  26,  Wednesday 

Career  Day  /  Job  Fair 

HOLIDAY 

Last  day  of  classes  -  Chapel  Hill  Full-time  students 

Last  day  of  field  instruction  -  All  students 

Last  day  of  classes  -  Chapel  Hill  Part-time  students 

April  27  &  28,  Thurs.  &  Fri. 

April  28,  Friday 

April  29-May  6,  Sat.-  Sat. 

Reading  Days 

Last  day  of  classes  -  Charlotte  &  Asheville  students 

Final  Exams 

MAY 

May  8,  Monday 

May  14,  Sunday 

Summer  Block  Field  Placements  Begin 

COMMENCEMENT 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL  1995 

First  Session 

May  18,  Thursday  First  day  of  classes 

May  19,  Friday  Last  day  for  late  registration 

May  29,  Monday  HOLIDAY 

June  20,  Tuesday  Last  day  of  classroom  courses 

June  21,  Wednesday  Reading  Day 

June  22  &  23,  .  Final  Exams 

Thurs.  &  Fri 


Second  Session 
June  27,  Tuesday 
June  28,  Wednesday 
July  4,  Tuesday 
July  28,  Friday 
July  29,  Saturday 

July  31 -August  1, 
Mon.  &  Tues. 


First  day  of  classes 

Last  day  of  late  registration 

HOLIDAY 

Last  day  of  classes 

Reading  Day 

Final  Exams 


1995-96  (Tentative) 

FALL  SEMESTER  1995 

JULY 

July  14,  Friday,  8  p.m.  End  of  First  Period  for  Fall  Telephonic  Registration 

July  26,  Wednesday  Tuition  and  Fees  due  for  Fall  Semester 


AUGUST 


August  16,  Wednesday 

Fall  semester  begins 

Proficiency  Exams  for  all  entering  Full-time  &  Part-time  students  in  Chapel  Hill,  9  a.m. 

August  2 1  -22 ,  Mon. -Tues 

Orientation  for  new  and  continuing  Chapel  Hil  students 

August  23,  Wednesday 

Orientation  and  first  day  of  classes  for  new  Chapel  Hill  Part-time  students 

August  25,  Friday 

First  day  of  classes  -  First  Year  Full-time  students  First  Day  of  classes  -  Charlotte 
and  Asheville  students 

August  28,  Monday 

Deadline  for  submitting  application  for  candidacy  for  December  graduation  (Submit  to 
School  of  Social  Work  Registrar) 

First  day  of  classes  -  Second-Year  students 

August  29,  Tuesday 

Last  day  for  late  registration 

SEPTEMBER 

Sepember  4,  Monday 

LABOR  DAY  HOLIDAY 

September  5,  Tuesday 

Comprehensive  Exams  Due 

OCTOBER 

October  5  &  6,  Thurs.  &  Fri. 

FALL  RECESS 

October  12,  Thursday 

UNIVERSITY  DAY 

October  17,  Tuesday 

Deadline  for  submitting  application  for  candidacy  for  May  graduation  (submit  to 

School  of  Social  Work  Registrar) 

NOVEMBER 

November  23  &  24,  THANKSGIVING  HOLIDAY 

Thurs.  &  Fri. 


The  School  of  Social  Work 
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DECEMBER 

December  5,  Tuesday 

December  6,  Wednesday 

December  7  &  8,  Thurs.  &  Fri. 

December  8,  Friday 

December  9-16,  Sat.  -  Sat. 

Last  day  of  classes  for  Full-time  Students 

Last  day  of  classes  for  Chapel  Hill  Part-time 

Reading  Days 

Last  day  of  classes  -  Charlotte  and  Asheville  students 

Final  Examinations 

*Some  agencies  require  students  to  be  in  placement  through  December  20 


SPRING  SEMESTER  1996 

JANUARY 

January  4,  Thursday 

January  8,  Monday 

January  10,  Wednesday 

January  12,  Friday 

Semester  opens 

First  day  of  classes  -  Chapel  Hill  Full-time  students 

First  day  of  classes  -  Chapel  Hill  Part-time  students 

First  day  of  classes  -  Charlotte  and  Asheville  students 

Last  day  for  late  registration 

January  15,  Monday 

MARTIN  LUTHER  KING,  JR.,  HOLIDAY 

FEBRUARY 

February  TBA 

Field  Instructors’  Workshop 

MARCH 

March  4-8,  Mon.  -  Fri. 

March  14-15,  Thurs.  -  Fri. 

SPRING  RECESS 

Black  Experience  Workshop  -  Attendance  is  expected.  Classes  are  cancelled  and 
students  are  excused  from  field  practica. 

March  (Dates  TBA) 

Beginning  of  Telephonic  Registration  for  Summer  and  Fall 

APRIL 

April  5,  Friday 

April  8,  Monday 

April  23,  Tuesday 

April  24,  Wednesday 

April  25  &  26,  Thurs.  &  Fri. 

April  26,  Friday 

April  27-May  4,  Sat.  -  Sat. 

HOLIDAY 

Career  Day  /  Job  Fair 

Last  day  of  classes  -  Chapel  Hill  Full-time  students 

Last  day  of  classes  -  Chapel  Hill  Part-time  students 

Reading  Days 

Last  day  of  classes  -  Charlotte  &  Asheville  students 

Final  Exams 

MAY 

May  12,  Sunday 

COMMENCEMENT 

The  School  of  Social  Work 


When  you  and  I  got  up 
this  morning,  a  sixth  of  the 
population  in  North 
Carolina  was  living  below 
the  poverty  line-a  million 
people.  It  takes  the  trained 
social  worker,  the  knowb 
edgeahle  social  worker,  the 
compassionate  heart  to  get 
inside  these  problems. 

William  C.  Friday 
President  Emeritus 
The  University  of  North  Carolina 


HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE  &  MISSION 


Historical  Perspective 

The  roots  of  the  School  of  Social  Work  go  deep  into 
the  welfare  system  of  North  Carolina.  In  1919,  the 
State  legislature  passed  a  law  that  required  every  county 
to  organize  for  public  welfare  services  and  to  employ  a 
superintendent  of  public  welfare.  Just  one  year  later,  in 
September  1920,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  established  the  School  of  Public  Welfare, 
which  was  the  forerunner  of  our  present  school. 


contd.  on  next  page 
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Historical  Perspective  &  Mission  coned,  from  page  9 


From  the  beginning,  the  school  had  a 
strong  commitment  to  public  service 
with  a  basic  orientation  to  sociology 
and  social  problems.  Its  mission  was 
to  offer  instruction  in  social  prob¬ 
lems,  to  prepare  students  for  social 
work  practice  and  for  community 
leadership,  to  provide  service  to 
North  Carolina,  and  to  carry  on 
research  and  publish  findings.  The 
school  was  productively  and  cordially 
related  to  county  welfare  depart¬ 
ments  and  to  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Public  Welfare. 


In  1932,  the  School  of  Public 
Welfare  was  expanded  into  the 
School  of  Public  Administration, 
with  the  Division  of  Public  Welfare 
and  Social  Work  as  one  of  its  compo¬ 
nents.  Later,  the  division  was  known 
as  the  Division  of  Public  Welfare  and 
Social  Work  of  the  Graduate  School. 
In  1950,  by  action  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  University,  the  divi¬ 
sion  became  the  School  of  Social 
Work.  At  this  time,  the  school  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  American  Association 
of  Schools  of  Social  Work  and  the 


National  Association  of  Schools  of 
Social  Administration.  In  1952, 
when  these  organizations  merged 
into  the  Council  on  Social  Work 
Education  (CSWE),  the  school 
became  an  accredited  member.  The 
school  was  last  accredited  in  1987  for 
its  MSW  program.  Reaccreditation 
was  affirmed  for  the  maximum  allow¬ 
able  period,  until  1994-  This  period 
has  been  extended  by  the  Council  on 
Social  Work  Education.  The  school 
engaged  in  a  Self-Study  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  a  site  visit  in  the  1994-95 
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academic  year  and  a  review  in  June 
1995  for  reaffirmation  of  accredita¬ 
tion  by  the  C.S.W.E.  Commission  on 
Accreditation. 

While  the  school’s  educational 
program  has  changed  substantially 
since  it  was  organized  in  1920,  there 
has  been  consistent  emphasis  on 
integrating  the  essence  of  academic 
instruction  with  the  substance  of 
practical  field  instruction.  Public  and 
voluntary  agencies  have  provided 
field  learning  experiences  in  full 
cooperation  with  the  school.  The 
arrangements  for  field  experience 
have  varied  through  the  years  from 
the  concurrent  to  the  block  system. 
The  pattern  in  recent  years  has  been 
the  concurrent  system  with  block 
placements  available  on  a  selective 
basis. 


The  school  began  with  a  strong 
commitment  to  education  for  the 
public  social  services.  It  shared  the 
post-World  War  II  preoccupation 
with  a  clinical  emphasis,  achieving 
eminence  as  a  functional  casework 
school.  It  responded  to  America’s 
awakening  to  poverty  and  civil  rights 
with  a  range  ot  field  and  classroom 
learning  opportunities  in  work  with 
groups  and  communities.  By  the  early 
1970s,  it  widened  its  base  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  Today,  the  school  seeks  to  pre¬ 
pare  its  students  for  direct  practice 
with  individuals,  families  and  groups 
and  macro  practice  with  organiza¬ 
tions  and  communities  in  the  broad 
areas  of  public  service  as  well  as  for 
the  essential  programs  offered  under 
voluntary  auspices. 


School  Mission 

In  keeping  with  the  mission  of 
the  University,  the  mission  of  the 
School  of  Social  Work  is  to  prepare 
students  for  careers  in  human  ser¬ 
vices,  to  develop  and  test  knowledge 
related  to  social  work,  and  to  provide 
leadership  in  addressing  social  prob¬ 
lems  and  issues  confronting  individu¬ 
als,  families,  and  communities. 


Curriculum  Emphasis 

The  specific  mission  of  the 
school’s  educational  program  is  to 
prepare  students  for  agency-based 
practice  with  emphasis  on  the  public 
sector  and  nonprofit  human  service 
agencies.  This  is  in  accord  with  the 
school’s  inception  in  1920  as  a 
School  of  Public  Welfare  and  its  sub¬ 
sequent  record  of  providing  human 
service  agencies  in  the  state  with  pro¬ 
fessional  staff.  Specific  curriculum 
concerns  support  the  school’s  educa¬ 
tional  mission  and  recognize  the 
uniqueness  of  the  region  served. 
These  concerns  are  for:  1 )  oppressed 
groups,  with  special  emphasis  on 
women  and  on  African-Americans; 

2)  poverty,  addressing  both  the  caus¬ 
es  and  effects;  and  3)  rurality,  recog¬ 
nizing  how  services  are  structured 
and  resources  developed  in  rural 
areas. 


Educational  Functions 

The  educational  functions  of  the 
school  are  designed  for  three  groups: 
students  seeking  an  MSW  degree, 
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The  Bell  Tower’s  chimes  call  students 
to  class. 

practitioners  receiving  professional 
training  and  technical  assistance, 
advanced  students  seeking  a  Ph.D.  to 
prepare  them  to  serve  as  leaders, 
teachers,  researchers,  and  scholars  in 
social  work.  The  functions  noted  are 
in  addition  to  that  of  preparing  stu¬ 
dents  for  agency-based  practice. 

A  primary  educational  function 
of  the  school  is  to  offer  all  its  stu¬ 
dents  the  opportunity  to  learn  to 
evaluate  both  individual  and  agency 
practice.  The  aim  is  to  help  develop 
competent  and  accountable  social 
workers  who  will  contribute  to  the 
generation  of  practice  knowledge. 

An  important  function  of  the 
School  of  Social  Work  is  to  explore 
and  test  human  service  ideas,  issues, 
and  practices.  This  is  carried  out  in 
part  by  units  of  the  school  which 


offer  technical  assistance  and  short¬ 
term  training  to  service  agencies  and 
which  conduct  practice  research. 

The  faculty’s  work  in  offering  contin¬ 
uing  education  and  consultation  also 
serves  this  function.  The  work  of  the 
school  is  done  in  an  excellent  cli¬ 
mate  of  multidisciplinary  exchange 
available  within  the  University. 

Some  of  the  units  available  for  inter¬ 
change  are  the  schools  of  Public 
Health,  Medicine,  Nursing, 
Education,  and  Law;  the  departments 
of  Public  Administration,  City  and 
Regional  Planning,  Political  Science, 
Psychology,  and  Sociology;  and  the 
institutes  of  Government  and 
Research  in  the  Social  Sciences. 

Social  Work  Purposes 

The  following  social  work  pur¬ 
poses  inform  the  school’s  mission: 


1.  To  contribute  to  relationships 
among  individuals  and  to  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  individuals  and 
social  institutions  in  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  social  justice,  to  promote 
opportunities  for  people  to  live  with 
dignity  and  freedom,  and  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life; 

2.  To  enable  individuals,  families, 
groups,  communities,  and  organiza¬ 
tions  to  function  more  effectively  by 
helping  them  to  prevent  distress  and 
to  use  resources  beneficially; 

3.  To  plan,  develop,  and  implement 
social  policies  and  programs  to  meet 
basic  human  needs  and  to  aid  people 
in  the  full  development  of  their  own 
capabilities; 

4-  To  use  legislative  advocacy  and 
other  forms  of  social  political  action 
to  pursue  needed  policies  and  pro¬ 
grams;  and 


Carolina’s  campus  contains  many  scenic  settings  such  as  the  Morehead  Planetarium  sundia! 
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5.  To  prevent  and  eliminate  discrim' 
ination  against  any  person  or  group 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  gender, 
sexual  orientation,  age,  religion, 
national  origin,  marital  status,  politi¬ 
cal  belief,  mental  or  physical  disabili¬ 
ty,  or  any  other  preference  or  person¬ 
al  characteristic,  condition,  or  status. 

6.  To  develop  and  test  professional 
knowledge  and  skills  related  to  these 
purposes. 


The  new  School  of  Social  Work  will  be  completed  in  early  1995. 
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“Every  profession 
depends  upon 
scholarship,  and 
social  work  is  no 
exception.” 

(Report  of  the  NIMH  Task  Force  on  Social  Work  Research) 


M.S.W.  CURRICULUM  &  DEGREE  INFORMATION 


The  school  offers  a  program  of  classroom  and  field 
work  that  leads  to  the  Master  of  Social  Work  degree. 
The  focus  and  content  of  this  program  are  guided  by  the 
school’s  Mission,  the  Curriculum  Policy  Statement  of 
the  Council  on  Social  Work  Education  (included  in  this 
Record  and  Manual),  the  educational  objectives  defined 
by  the  faculty,  and  professional  commitments  to  the 
social  work  practice  community.  The  curriculum 
emphasis  is  on  preparing  students  for  agency-based  prac¬ 
tice,  both  public  and  voluntary,  with  emphasis  on  the 
public-sector  agencies. 


contd.  on  next  page 
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M.S.W.  Curriculum  &  Degree 

The  faculty  have  adopted  the 
following  definition  of  practice: 

Social  work  practice  employs 
social  work  and  other  relevant  knowl¬ 
edge,  values  and  skills  integral  to  the 
empowerment  of  individuals,  families, 
groups,  organizations,  and  communi¬ 
ties  with  the  intent  of  helping  these 
client  systems  assess  and  build  on 
strengths;  identify  and  address  needs, 
problems,  and  conditions;  and  maxi¬ 
mize  their  well-being. 

(Adopted  April  21,1 994) 

The  curriculum  leading  to  the 
M.S.W.  is  built  on  the  liberal  arts 
perspective.  Students  come  to  the 
school  with  a  liberal  arts  perspective 
and  this  perspective  is  reinforced  by 
content  and  experiences  that  are 
incorporated  throughout  the  courses 
in  the  Foundation  and  the  Advanced 
Curriculum.  The  faculty  define  a  lib¬ 
eral  arts  perspective  as: 

The  liberal  arts  perspective 
encompasses  knowledge  and  world 
views  from  a  variety  of  disciplines 
that  are  demonstrated  through  criti¬ 
cal  thinking  and  effective  communi¬ 
cation  about  society,  people  and  their 
cultures,  social  problems,  and  a  con¬ 
cern  for  social-justice.  Successful 
completion  of  undergraduate  courses 
selected  from  the  social  and  behav¬ 
ioral  sciences,  humanities  and  the  arts 
(e.g.  anthropology,  biology,  econom¬ 
ics,  history,  literature,  philosophy, 
political  science,  psychology,  sociolo¬ 
gy)  provide  the  basis  for  developing  a 


Information  contd.  from  page  1 7 

liberal  arts  perspective. 

(Adopted  December  16,  1994) 

The  school’s  M.S.W.  curriculum 
is  offered  within  the  context  of  basic 
professional  social  work  values. 
Students  are  expected  to  demonstrate 
a  commitment  to  these  values  which 
involve:  equal  access  to  services; 
regard  for  individual  worth  and 
human  dignity;  right  of  self  determi¬ 
nation;  availability  of  humane  social 
institutions  responsive  to  human 
needs;  acceptance  of  the  unique  char¬ 
acteristics  of  diverse  populations;  and, 
personal  responsibility  for  ethical 
conduct,  quality  of  practice,  and  con¬ 
tinuous  growth  of  knowledge  and 
skills. 

Specific  curriculum  concerns 
support  the  school’s  mission  and  rec¬ 
ognize  the  uniqueness  of  the  region 
served.  These  concerns  are  for:  ( 1 ) 
oppressed  groups,  with  special  empha¬ 
sis  on  women  and  on  African- 
Americans;  (2)  poverty,  addressing 
both  the  causes  and  effects;  and  (3) 
rurality,  recognizing  how  services  are 
structured  and  resources  developed  in 
rural  and  small  town  communities. 
Content  related  to  each  of  these  areas 
is  addressed  throughout  the  curricu¬ 
lum. 

As  a  member  of  the  Council  on 
Social  Work  Education,  which 
accredits  programs,  the  UNC-Chapel 
Hill  School  of  Social  Work  affirms 
the  C.W.S.E.  Evaluative  Standard  on 
Nondiscrimination: 


Every  aspect  of  the  program’s 
organization  and  implementation 
shall  be  conducted  without  discrimi¬ 
nation  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
gender,  age,  creed,  ethnic  or  national 
origin,  handicap,  or  political  or  sexual 
orientation  (  Evaluative  Standard  11, 
C.S.W.E.  Master’s  Evaluative 
Standards,  January  1989). 

General  Curriculum  Plan  and 
Requirements 

The  curriculum  for  the  M.S.W. 
program  is  divided  into  two  levels: 
Foundation  and  Advanced.  The 
Foundation  Curriculum  (taken  by 
full-time  students  in  their  first  year 
and  part-time  students  over  a  two 
year  period)  provides  students  with 
the  knowledge,  values,  processes  and 
skills  essential  for,  and  common  to, 
the  general  practice  of  social  work.  It 
consists  of  general  courses  in  social 
welfare  policy  and  services,  human 
behavior  in  the  social  environment, 
social  research,  social  work  practice, 
and  field  education.  Students  do  not 
specialize  in  methods  or  fields  of  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  Foundation  courses,  but 
they  do  select  their  concentrations 
during  the  first  year  of  full-time  study 
and  the  second  year  of  part-time 
study.  The  Advanced  Curriculum 
builds  upon  the  professional  founda¬ 
tion  and  provides  advanced  knowl¬ 
edge  and  practice  skills  in  the  con¬ 
centration  selected  by  the  student. 
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To  avoid  duplication  of  the 
Foundation  content,  graduates  of 
accredited  baccalaureate  programs  are 
eligible  for  advanced  standing  and 
may  waive  up  to  a  specified  number 
of  credits  of  the  foundation  course 
requirements.  Beginning  with 
Summer  1994,  22  credits  are  waived 
for  students  entering  with  advanced 
standing.  B.S.W.  graduates  with 
advanced  standing  may  complete  the 
program  in  eleven  months,  two  sum- 
mer  sessions,  plus  a  regular  academic 
year.  Students  who  do  not  hold  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  social  work  from 
a  program  accredited  by  the  Council 
on  Social  Work  Education  may 
exempt  certain  foundation  courses  by 
passing  proficiency  examinations.  How¬ 
ever,  exemption  of  these  courses  does 
not  result  in  credit.  Rather  it  enables 
the  student  to  substitute  advanced 
courses  for  the  Foundation  courses. 

Field  work  is  an  essential  compo¬ 
nent  throughout  the  course  of  study. 
Students  have  opportunities  to  prac¬ 
tice  social  work  within  various 
human  services  settings.  There  are 
experiences  for  building  upon  and 
applying  principles,  concepts,  and 
theories  taught  in  classes  that  are 
scheduled  concurrently  with  field 
practica  or  taken  prior  to  entry  into 
the  field.  Experiences  are  also 
designed  to  promote  development  of 
discipline  in  the  use  of  self  as  a  profes¬ 
sional  person.  Placement  sites  are 
diverse  in  service  and  are  chosen 
because  of  the  practice  experiences 
they  offer.  The  first-year  Foundation 
field  placement  involves  both  direct 


and  macro  practice;  the  second  is 
arranged  in  an  agency  appropriate  to 
the  student’s  concentration  in  the 
Advanced  Curriculum  and  can 
involve  either  direct  or  macro  prac¬ 
tice.  Direct  practice  involves  service 
to  individuals,  families  and  groups. 
Macro  practice  is  concerned  with  ser¬ 
vice  to  organizations  and  communi¬ 
ties.  The  specific  policies  and  proce¬ 
dures  related  to  field  education  are 
included  in  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill 
School  of  Social  Work  Field 
Education  Manual  available  from  the 
Office  of  Field  Education. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  M.S.W. 
degree,  students  are  required  to  com¬ 
plete  the  course  requirements  in  the 
Foundation  Curriculum  and  the 
Advanced  Curriculum,  pass  the  com¬ 
prehensive  exams,  and  complete  the 
application  for  candidacy.  A  total  of 
62  credit  hours  is  required  for  gradua¬ 
tion:  26  hours  of  distributional 
requirements  in  the  Foundation  cur¬ 
riculum  and  36  hours  of  distributional 
requirements  in  the  Advanced 
Curriculum.  Policies  related  to  possi¬ 
ble  exceptions  in  the  number  of  hours 
and  distributional  requirements  are 
presented  in  the  section  on  “Curric¬ 
ulum  Policies”  in  this  Record  and 
Manual  (See  Course  Transfers, 

Course  Exceptions,  Proficiency 
Exams,  Transfer  Students,  Advanced 
Standing,  and  Dual  Degree  Programs). 

M.S.W  Curriculum  Outcome 
Objectives 

The  purpose  of  the  Master’s  pro¬ 
gram  in  Social  Work  is  to  prepare  for 


agency-based  practice  and  leadership 
positions  in  the  social  work  profes¬ 
sion.  On  completion  of  the  Master’s 
program  in  Social  Work,  students 
should  demonstrate  the  following 
outcomes: 

1 .  Mastery  of  professional  foundation 
knowledge,  values,  processes,  and 
skills  that  build  on  a  liberal  arts  per¬ 
spective  and  are  essential  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  practice  of  social  work  indicated 
by 

•  competency  in  areas  related  to 
human  behavior  and  the  social 
environment,  social  welfare  policy 
and  services,  social  work  practice, 
research  and  the  field  practicum 

•  proficiency  in  selecting  and  apply¬ 
ing  foundation  content  in  provid¬ 
ing  services  to  individuals,  groups, 
families,  organizations,  and  com¬ 
munities; 

2.  Mastery  of  specialized  knowledge 
and  practice  skills  that  build  on  a  lib¬ 
eral  arts  perspective  and  professional 
foundation  content,  that  are  related 
to  one  or  more  advanced  concentra¬ 
tions,  and  that  provide  preparation 
for  advanced  practice  of  social  work 
indicated  by 

•  competency  in  specialized  curricu¬ 
lum  content  related  to  social  work 
practice,  research,  human  behavior 
and  the  social  environment,  social 
welfare  policy  and  services,  and  the 
field  education  in  a  concentration 
selected  from  Services  to  the  Aging 
and  their  Families,  Health  and 
Medical  Care  Services,  Mental 
Health  Services,  Services  to 
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Families  and  Children,  and  Mana¬ 
gement,  Planning,  and  Commun¬ 
ity  Practice 

•  proficiency  in  selecting  and  apply¬ 
ing  advanced  content  in  a  selected 
concentration  area; 

3.  Professional  behavior  that  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  knowledge  of,  and  com¬ 
mitment  to,  social  work  values  and 
ethics  in  all  aspects  of  practice; 

4.  Competency  in  advanced  research 
methods  related  to  evaluating  social 
work  practice  and  programs  and  profi¬ 
ciency  in  applying  these  methods  to 
evaluate  practice  and  to  generate 
knowledge  for  social  work; 

5.  Competency  in  defining  and  carry¬ 
ing  out  appropriate  professional  roles 
for  agency  based  practice  that 
advance  the  mission  of  the  public 
and/or  non  profit  human  services 
agencies  where  they  serve; 

6.  Competency  in  identifying  and 
understanding  the  strengths  and 
needs  of  oppressed  groups  and  profi¬ 
ciency  in  responding  effectively  to 
their  issues,  with  special  emphasis  on 
women  and  African-Americans; 

7.  Competency  in  understanding  the 
causes  and  effects  of  poverty  and 
addressing  effectively  the  concerns 
and  issues  of  those  who  are  economi¬ 
cally  deprived;  and, 

8.  Competency  in  recognizing  how 
services  are  structured  and  resources 
are  developed  in  rural  areas  and  profi¬ 
ciency  in  addressing  effectively  the 
concerns  of  rural  populations. 


FOUNDATION  CURRICULUM 

Goals  and  Description 

The  foundation  curriculum 
includes  content  and  experiences 
that: 

1.  Provide  a  plan  of  study  that  builds 
on  a  liberal  arts  perspective,  allowing 
some  flexibility  in  guiding  the  profes¬ 
sional  development  of  students  and 
ensuring  that  students  do  not  have  to 
repeat  foundation  content  they  have 
mastered  prior  to  admission; 

2.  Promote  identification  with  the 
profession  of  social  work,  encourage 
incorporation  of  social  work  ethics 
and  values,  and  support  the  demon¬ 
stration  of  responsible  behavior  in 
professional  social  work  roles; 

3.  Promote  the  commitment  and 
capability  essential  for  responding 
effectively  to  the  needs  and  issues  of 
oppressed  groups,  with  special 
emphasis  on  African-Americans  and 
women,  and  to  the  needs  and  issues 
of  poor  and  rural  populations; 

4-  Prepare  students  for  general, 
entry-level  practice  with  a  range  of 
social  units,  including  individuals, 
families,  groups,  organizations  and 
communities; 

5.  Provide  students  with  foundation 
content  related  to  the  knowledge, 
values,  processes,  and  skills  essential 
for,  and  common  to,  preparation  for 
more  advanced  study  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  practice  skills  related  to  a 
specific  concentration. 


Foundation  Outcome  Objectives 

Students  completing  the  founda¬ 
tion  curriculum  are  expected  to 
demonstrate  the  following  outcomes 
through  their  performance  in  the 
classroom,  in  the  field  practicum,  and 
on  the  comprehensive  exams  admin¬ 
istered  at  the  completion  of  the  first 
year  of  the  program: 

1.  Ability  to  assess  the  functioning  of 
individuals,  families,  groups,  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  communities  indicated  by 

•  use  of  systemic  and  developmental 
perspectives  and  selected  theories 
to  understand  the  behavior  of  indi¬ 
viduals  and  systems  and  their 
interactions; 

•  description  of  the  impact  of  race, 
gender,  age,  sexual  orientation, 
and  socioconomic  status; 

•  description  of  critical  features  in 
the  social,  economic,  and  political 
environment; 

•  identification  of  the  strengths  and 
limitations  of  theoretical  frame¬ 
works  guiding  assessment 

2.  Ability  to  develop  and  use  the 
helping  relationship  with  individuals, 
families,  groups,  organizations  and 
communities  demonstrating 

•  the  effective  use  of  empathy,  gen¬ 
uineness,  focus,  and  acceptance  of 
difference  with  diverse  client  sys¬ 
tems 

•  effective  identification  and 
involvement  of  key  actors  in  pur¬ 
poseful,  effective  change  efforts 

3.  Ability  to  involve  key  actors  in 
the  development  and  implementation 
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of  appropriate  intervention  strategies 
to  maintain  and  enhance  the  func¬ 
tioning  of  individuals,  families,  groups, 
organizations,  and  communities. 

4.  Ability  to  engage  participants  in 
monitoring  and  evaluating  the 
process  and  outcomes  of  interven¬ 
tions  with  individuals,  families, 
groups,  organizations,  and  communi¬ 
ties  and  to  work  with  participants  to 
identify  and  address  barriers  to  effec¬ 
tive  intervention. 

5.  Ability  to  describe  significant 
social  policies  that  affect  social  work 
practice,  critique  the  effectivness  of 
these  policies,  discuss  their  specific 
impact  on  African  Americans,  other 
ethnic  groups  of  color,  and  women, 
and  identify  social  work  roles  in  mak¬ 
ing  changes  to  improve  policies. 

6.  Ability  to  work  constructively  as  a 
social  work  professional  in  public  sec¬ 
tor  and  nonprofit  human  service 
agencies  to  meet  professional,  organi¬ 
zational  and  community  responsibili¬ 
ties,  using  supervision  for  professional 
development,  and  demonstrating  self 
awareness  and  evidence  of  profession¬ 
al  growth. 

7.  Commitment  to  social  work  values 
and  the  ethical  standards  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  that  is  demonstrated  by 

•  ethical  behavior  and  the  ability  to 
identify  and  address  ethical  issues 
that  arise  in  the  course  of  practice 
with  clients  and  associations  with 
colleagues 

•  representation  of  human  service 
systems 


•  advocacy  related  to  individual 
clients,  oppressed  populationss,  and 
social  issues. 

8.  Professional  commitment  and 
behavior  in  keeping  with  the  school’s 
mission  that  includes 

•  valuing  of  diversity  and  the 
empowerment  of  those  who  are 
oppressed 

•  special  sensitivity,  knowledge  and 
skill  in  identifying  and  responding 
to  the  needs  and  issues  of  African 
Americans,  women,  the  poor,  and 
rural  populations. 

The  Foundation  Curriculum 

designed  to  achieve  these  outcomes 
consists  of  the  following  required 
courses: 

SOWO  101  Foundations  of  Social  Welfare 
and  Social  Work  (Policy)  3  hours 

SOWO  102  Introduction  to  Research 
Methodology  (Research)  3  hours 

SOWO  103  Human  Behavior:  A  Life  Cycle 
Perspective  (HBSE)  3  hours 

SOWO  203  The  Nature  and  Etiology  of 
Institutionalized  Discrimination  (HBSE) 

3  hours 

SOWO  224  Social  Work  Practice  with 
Organizations  and  Communities  (Practice) 

3  hours 

SOWO  227  Social  Work  Practice  with 
Individuals  (Practice)  3  hours 

SOWO  220  Social  Work  Practicum  I  (Field 
Education)  4  hours 

SOWO  221  Social  Work  Practicum  II  (Field 
Education)  4  hours 

26  hours 

In  their  first  year  of  study,  all 
full-time  students  complete  the  26 
hours  of  required  foundation  courses 


and  begin  coursework  in  the 
Advanced  Curriculum  by  selecting 
two  courses  (6  hours)  that  are 
required  in  the  concentration  they 
are  selecting  or  that  will  serve  as  elec¬ 
tives  in  the  Advanced  Curriculum. 
Students  in  the  part-time  program 
complete  these  requirements  over  a 
two  year  period.  During  their  study  in 
the  Foundation  Curriculum,  all  stu¬ 
dents  identify  their  learning  and 
career  goals  in  consultation  with  their 
advisors.  These  goals  provide  direc¬ 
tion  in  declaring  a  concentration  in 
the  Advanced  Curriculum  and  in 
selecting  required  or  elective  courses 
in  the  second  semester  of  study. 

The  foundation  content  related 
to  social  policy,  human  behavior  and 
the  social  environment  (HBSE), 
practice,  and  research  that  students 
learn  in  the  classroom  is  integrated 
with  field  education.  In  their  field 
practica,  students  learn  foundation 
skills  and  have  an  opportunity  to 
apply  foundation  content  from  other 
areas  in  their  direct  practice  with 
individuals,  families  and  groups  and 
in  their  macro  practice  with  work 
units,  organizations,  and  communi¬ 
ties.  Students  complete  480  hours  (60 
eight-hour  days  per  semester)  of  super¬ 
vised  practice  in  an  agency  setting. 

During  their  field  practica,  stu¬ 
dents  are  expected  to  achieve  objec¬ 
tives  related  to  both  direct  practice 
and  macro  practice.  In  their  direct 
practice  assignments,  students  apply  a 
variety  of  practice  methods  in  their 
work  with  different  types  of  client  sys- 
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terns  (individuals,  families,  and 
groups)  who  represent  a  variety  of 
backgrounds  and  various  dimensions 
of  diversity.  In  their  macro  practice 
assignments,  students  assess  their 
practicum  organizations,  are  involved 
in  organizational  and  community 
relationships,  and  take  a  major  role  in 
developing  projects  to  enhance  the 
functioning  of  their  practicum  agen- 
cies  and  communities. 

Full-Time  Students  complete  the 
following  courses  in  the  first  year  of 
study: 

Fall  Semester 

SoWo  101  Foundations  of  Social  Welfare 
and  Social  Work  3  hours 


SoWo  102 

Introduction  to  Research 

Methodology 

3  hours 

SoWo  103 

Human  Behavior:  A  Life  Cycle 

Perspective 

3  hours 

SoWo  220 

Social  Work  Practicum  1 

4  hours 

SoWo  227 

Social  Work  Practice  with 

Individuals 

3  hours 

16  hours 


Spring  Semester 

SoWo  203  The  Nature  and  Etiology  of 
Institutionalized  Discrimination  3  hours 

SoWo  221  Social  Work  Practicum  II 

4  hours 

SoWo  224  Social  Work  Practice  with 
Organizations  and  Communities  3  hours 

Required  or  Elective  Course  in  Advanced 
Concentration  3  hours 

Required  or  Elective  Course  in  Advanced 
Concentration  3  hours 

16  hours 


Part-Time  Program 

The  Part-Time  Program  of  the 
school,  established  in  1965,  enables 
students  to  complete  the  first  half  of 
the  requirements  (32  hours,  the 
equivalent  of  the  first  year  of  the  full¬ 
time  program)  for  the  MSW  degree  as 
part-time  students,  attending  classes 
either  in  Chapel  Hill  or  at  other 
selected  campuses.  The  school’s  cur¬ 
rent  part-time  program  sites  include: 
UNC-Asheville,  Dr.  Kelly  Reath, 
Director;  UNC  Charlotte,  Dr. 
Katherine  Dunlap,  Director;  and 
UNC-Chapel  Hill,  Dr.  Rachel 
Dedmon,  Director. 

The  program  is  designed  for  stu¬ 
dents  who  live  beyond  a  reasonable 
daily  commuting  distance  to  Chapel 
Hill,  who  are  employed  in  helping 
service  positions  in  social  welfare 
agencies,  or  have  other  commitments 
so  that  they  cannot  take  off  from 
work  the  two  academic  years  needed 
to  complete  a  full-time  program  of 
study.  Students  who  are  not  employed 
in  human  services  are  expected  to  be 
involved  in  an  approved  volunteer 
experience.  In  the  part-time  program, 
students  complete  the  Foundation 
courses  and  two  of  the  elective  cours¬ 
es  for  the  Advanced  Curriculum  over 
a  two  year  period.  Part-time  classes 
are  generally  scheduled  in  a  sequence 
similar  to  the  classes  in  the  full-time 
program.  Although  there  are  varia¬ 
tions  in  which  courses  are  offered  fall 
and  spring  semesters,  students  typical¬ 
ly  complete  the  first  semester  of 
Foundation  coursework  over  the  first 
year  of  the  part-time  program  and  the 


second  semester  of  Foundation 
coursework  over  the  second  year. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  part- 
time  program,  students  take  two  class¬ 
es,  one  day  a  week,  each  semester. 
During  the  second  year  of  the  part- 
time  program,  students  continue  to 
take  two  classes,  one  day  a  week  each 
semester  and  also  complete  two 
semesters  of  field  practica,  on  a  con¬ 
current  arrangement  or  in  a  block 
placement.  The  elective  courses 
scheduled  to  meet  Advanced 
Curriculum  requirements  for  the  part- 
time  classes  at  each  site  are  selected 
to  complement  student  learning  goals 
and  concentration  interests.  Students 
are  expected  to  complete  all  of  the 
Foundation  requirements  and  the  two 
elective  courses  in  their  part-time 
program  unless  they  exempt 
Foundation  courses  by  passing  profi¬ 
ciency  exams  and  substitute  more 
advanced  courses;  or  they  transfer 
courses  to  meet  selected  requirements 
(See  “Proficiency  Exams”  and 
“Course  Transfers”  under  the  section 
on  Curriculum  Policies). When  the  32 
hours  of  part-time  work  are  complete, 
students  are  required  to  attend  classes 
in  Chapel  Hill  as  full-time  students. 
They  join  students  from  the  full-time 
two  year  program  and  students  with 
advanced  standing  in  the  second  year 
of  MSW  work. 

Prior  to  coming  on  campus,  stu¬ 
dents  from  Asheville  and  Charlotte 
part-time  programs  must  be  formally 
admitted  to  the  on-campus  program. 
Asheville  and  Charlotte  students 
must  complete  a  special  admission 
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form  for  the  Graduate  School  at  the 
beginning  of  their  last  semester  of 
part-time  study.  On  the  form,  they 
indicate  whether  they  wish  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  on-campus  program  for 
Summer  Session  I,  for  Summer  Ses¬ 
sion  II,  or  for  the  Fall  Semester.  All 
forms  must  be  completed  and  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  Graduate  School  by  Febru¬ 
ary  1 .  Once  admission  has  been  ap¬ 
proved,  students  are  issued  PIN  num¬ 
bers  so  they  can  register  for  summer 
and/or  fall  classes  on  CAROLINE,  the 
telephonic  registration  system. 

THE  ADVANCED  CURRICULUM 

Goals  and  Description 

The  overall  intent  of  the 
Advanced  Curriculum  is  to: 

1 .  Prepare  students  to  enter  an 
advanced  level  of  practice  character¬ 
ized  by  knowledge  and  skills  sufficient 
for  competent,  self-critical,  account¬ 
able,  and,  ultimately,  autonomous 
practice  in  a  specialized  field; 

2.  Equip  students  with  capabilities 
for  performing  the  full  range  of  prac¬ 
tice  activities  from  assessment  to 
evaluation  to  achieve  direct  service 
or  macro  practice  outcomes  in  a 
selected  area  of  concentration; 

3.  Continue  the  special  attention 
paid  to  ethical  practice,  professional 
identification,  and  special  popula¬ 
tions  begun  in  the  foundation  cur¬ 
riculum. 

The  Advanced  Curriculum, 
designed  to  achieve  these  purposes, 


consists  of  distributional  require¬ 
ments,  plus  electives.  The  distribu¬ 
tional  requirements  are  “concentra¬ 
tion  specific”  and  the  courses  to  meet 
these  requirements  must  be  selected 
from  lists  of  courses  approved  by  each 
of  the  concentrations.  Some  courses 
may  be  approved  by  more  than  one 
concentration.  Electives  must  be 
related  to  student’s  concentration  and 
learning  goals.  They  can  be  selected 
from  any  of  the  concentration  cours¬ 
es,  from  electives  offered  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum,  and  from  graduate  courses 
offered  by  other  departments  in  the 
University  or  approved  graduate 
courses  from  other  institutions. 
(Curriculum  policies  related  to 
Electives,  Interinstitutional  Study, 
Directed  Individual  Study,  and 
Course  Transfer  from  other  institu¬ 
tions  are  included  in  a  later  section  of 
this  Record  and  Manual.)  Full-time 
and  part-time  students  have  three 
electives;  Advanced  Standing  stu¬ 
dents  have  only  one  elective. 

The  requirements  for  the 
Advanced  Curriculum  are  as  follows: 

One  Advanced  Social  Policy  Course 

3  hours 

One  Advanced  Course  in  Human  Behav¬ 
ior  and  the  Social  Environment  3  hours 

One  Advanced  Research  Course  (SOWO 
292)  3  hours 

Two  Advanced  Practice  Courses  6  hours 

Two  Advanced  Social  Work  Practica 
(SOWO  222  and  SOWO  223)  12  hours 

Three  Electives  9  hours 

*36  hours 


*Note:  Full-time  and  part-time  students 
take  two  of  the  courses  (6  hours)  in  the 
Advanced  Curriculum  in  the  first  year  of  the 
MSW  Program.  Advanced  standing  students 
complete  10  hours  in  the  Foundation  Curric¬ 
ulum  in  the  summer  prior  to  study  in  the 
Advanced  Curriculum  by  taking  SOWO  203 
(3  hours)  and  SOWO  224  (3  hours)  in 
Summer  Session  I  and  by  taking  SOWO  221 
(4  hours)  in  Summer  Session  II  when  they 
begin  their  field  experiences  at  their  advanced 
practica  sites.  Advanced  standing  sudents 
take  the  required  courses  for  their  selected 
concentration  in  the  Advanced  Curriculum 
during  the  fall  and  spring  semesters  but  com¬ 
plete  only  30  hours  in  the  Advanced 
Curriculum  because  they  are  required  to  take 
only  one  elective  (3  hours)  rather  than  three. 

Concentrations 

There  are  five  concentrations  in 
the  Advanced  Curriculum.  Four  of 
the  concentrations,  Services  to  the 
Aging  and  Their  Families,  Health 
and  Medical  Care  Services,  Mental 
Health  Services,  and  Services  to 
Families  and  Children,  provide  prepa¬ 
ration  for  advanced  practice  in  pro¬ 
viding  direct  services  to  a  particular 
population  or  social  unit.  The  fifth 
concentration,  Management, 
Planning,  and  Community  Practice 
provides  preparation  in  advanced 
macro  practice.  As  students  develop 
individualized  plans  of  study  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  their  advisors,  their 
course  selection  must  be  guided  by 
the  distributional  requirements  of  the 
concentration  they  have  selected. 
Students  can,  however,  combine 
interests  in  direct  services  and  macro 
practice  and  pursue  learning  and 
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career  goals  related  to  more  than  one 
area  of  concentration.  All  of  the 
concentration  chairpersons  are  avail¬ 
able  to  answer  questions  about  con¬ 
centration  offerings  and  require¬ 
ments.  They  can  be  reached  through 
the  central  phone  number  of  the 
School  of  Social  Work  (919  962- 
1225). 

•  Services  to  the  Aging  and 
Their  Families 

Dr.  Iris  Carlton-LaNey, 
Concentration  Chairperson 

•  Health  and  Medical  Care  Services 
Dr.  Kathleen  Rounds, 

Concentration  Chairperson 

•  Mental  Health  Services 
Dr.  Edward  H.  Taylor, 

Concentration  Chairperson 

•  Services  to  Families  and  Children 
Dr.  Mark  W.  Fraser, 

Concentration  Chairperson 

•  Management,  Planning,  and 
Community  Practice 

Dr.  Philip  W.  Cooke, 

Concentration  Chairperson 

The  lists  of  courses  approved  by 
each  of  these  concentrations  to  meet 
distributional  requirements  in  the 
Advanced  Curriculum  are  included 
on  the  following  pages. 

CONCENTRATION  IN  SERVICES  TO 
THE  AGING  AND  THEIR  FAMILIES 

Goals  and  Description 

The  Concentration  in  Services 
to  the  Aging  and  their  Families  pre¬ 
pares  social  workers  to  work  on 
behalf  of  the  growing  population  of 


older  adults.  The  focus  of  social  work 
involvement  with  older  adults  is  to 
help  achieve  and  maintain  a  better 
quality  of  life  through  direct  services, 
program  development,  advocacy, 
training,  community  development, 
program  management  and  supervision, 
and  research.  Social  workers  are  in 
daily  contact  with  a  diverse  popula¬ 
tion  of  older  adults,  many  of  whom  are 
active  and  healthy  as  well  as  others 
who  are  in  poor  health.  In  serving  this 
diverse  population,  social  workers  seek 
to  maximize  quality  of  life  through 
preventive  services.  They  also  seek  to 
mitigate  functional  and  personal  losses 
through  compensatory  services  and 
social  support.  They  work  to  link  older 
adults  and  their  families  to  services 
designed  to  help  them. 

The  concentration  employs  a 
range  of  theoretical  perspectives  and 
practice  methods  in  support  of  its 
goal  of  achieving  and  maintaining  a 
better  quality  of  life  for  older  adults. 

It  employs  an  ecological  and  family- 
centered  perspective  on  functioning 
which  underscores  both  the  larger 
social  and  family  context  as  it 
impacts  the  well-being  of  older 
adults.  In  pre-paring  social  workers 
to  work  effectively  with  older  adults 
in  a  range  of  practice  settings,  the 
concentration  emphasizes  the  impact 
of  race,  gender,  poverty,  and  rurality 
on  well-being. 

Outcome  Objectives 

Students  completing  the 
requirements  for  the  Master’s  in 
Social  Work  with  a  concentration  in 


Services  to  the  Aging  and  their 
Families  should  demonstrate: 

1.  Knowledge  of  the  historical  and 
present  day  roots  of  social  work  prac¬ 
tice  with  older  adults  and  their  fami¬ 
lies  in  the  context  of  changing  con¬ 
ditions,  problems,  social  policy  and 
practice  technologies; 

2.  Knowledge  of  the  major  geronto¬ 
logical,  sociological,  biological,  and 
psychological  theories  used  to  under¬ 
stand  the  aging  process; 

3.  Knowledge  of  the  major  clinical 
diseases  or  pathologies  and  function¬ 
al  disorders  associated  with  growing 
older; 

4.  Knowledge  of  a  conceptual  frame¬ 
work  for  viewing  the  strengths  and 
adaptive  resources  of  older  adults 
that  underscore  their  capacity  for 
continual  growth,  productivity  and 
contributions  to  society; 

5.  Skills  in  a  change  model  which 
includes  functional  assessment,  case 
management,  case  supervision,  con¬ 
sultation,  individual,  family  and 
group  work  with  older  adults; 

6.  Skills  and  knowledge  in  assess¬ 
ment,  treatment  and  prevention  of 
health  and  social  problems  associated 
with  older  adults  and  their  families; 

7.  Skills  and  knowledge  in  the  iden¬ 
tification  and  analysis  of  key  social 
policy,  planning  and  system  design 
issues  impacting  older  adults  and 
their  families; 

8.  Skills  and  knowledge  in  the  eval¬ 
uation  of  direct  service  and  macro 
practice  outcomes  associated  with 
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older  adults  and  their  families; 

9.  Skills  and  knowledge  in  address¬ 
ing  direct  service  and  macro  practice 
issues  that  pertain  to  race,  gender, 
poverty,  and  rurality  barriers  to  the 
well-being  of  older  adults  and  their 
families;  and, 

10.  An  understanding,  appreciation, 
commitment  and  demonstration  of 
core  social  work  values  and  ethics  in 
practice  with  older  adults  and  their 
families. 

Distributional  Requirements 

See  chart  below  for  require¬ 
ments.  Courses  that  are  recommend¬ 
ed  as  electives  for  students  concen¬ 


trating  in  Services  to  the  Aging  and 
their  Families  include  but  are  not 
limited  to: 

S0W0  230  Adult  Mental  Disorders 

SOWO  233  Family  Stress:  Coping  and 
Social  Support 

SOWO  237  Health,  Illness,  Disability 

SOWO  239  Political  Economy  of  Human 
Services 

SOWO  263  Mental  Health  Policy 

SOWO  264  Family  Policy 

SOWO  267  Health  Policy 

SOWO  269  Administrative  Policy 

SOWO  271  Social  Work  Practice  in  Rural 
Settings 

SOWO  273  Mid-Management  Practice  for 
Social  Workers 

SOWO  283  Care  of  the  Dying  and  Bereaved 


Services  to  the  Aging  and  Their  Families 


AREA  OF  STUDY  CREDIT 

Advanced  Human  Behavior 

and  the  Social  Environment  3  Hours 


Advanced  Practice 

6  Hours 

Advanced  Policy 

3  Hours 

Advanced  Research 

3  Hours 

Field  Education 

12  Hours 

Electives 

9  Hours 

REQUIRED  COURSES 


SOWO  236  Human  Behavior  and  Aging 

SOWO  246  Social  Work  Practice  with  the  Elderly 

Students  are  required  to  take  at  least  one  of 
the  advanced  practice  courses  offered  by  their 
concentration.  The  second  advanced  practice 
course  can  be  selected  from  advanced  practice 
courses  in  any  concentration  or  from  the 
advanced  practice  electives. 

SOWO  266  Social  Policy  in  Aging 

SOWO  292  Evaluation  of  Social  Work  Practice 

SOWO  222  Social  Work  Practicum  III 
SOWO  223  Social  Work  Practicum  IV 

Students,  in  consultation  with  their  advisers, 
select  electives  in  keeping  with  the  learning  and 
career  goals  guiding  their  plan  of  study.  Students 
may  choose  from  elective  courses,  courses 
offered  by  other  concentrations,  or  graduate 
courses  in  other  departments  and  schools. 


Field  Practicum  Requirements 

The  Concentration  in  Services 
to  the  Aging  and  their  Families 
offers  field  education  opportunities 
in  which  skills  in  working  with  older 
adults  and  their  families  can  be 
developed  and  improved  in  a  super¬ 
vised  setting.  Placements  and  super¬ 
vision  are  available  in  home  health, 
hospice,  hospital,  life  care,  policy, 
community  development,  and  spe¬ 
cialized  geriatric  treatment,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  clinical  practice  settings. 


CONCENTRATION  IN  SERVICES  TO 
FAMILIES  AND  CHILDREN 

Goals  and  Description 

The  Concentration  in  Services 
to  Families  and  Children  focuses 
upon  the  biopsychosocial  develop¬ 
ment  and  functioning  of  families  and 
children  across  the  life  cycle.  It  is 
informed  by  an  ecological  framework 
that  consider  the  family  a  central 
mediator  between  individuals  and 
their  social  environments.  The  over¬ 
all  intent  of  the  curriculum  is  to  pre¬ 
pare  Master’s  level  practitioners  to 
advocate  for,  design,  implement,  and 
evaluate  services  for  families  and 
children.  Content  in  the  concentra¬ 
tion  provides  multiple  perspectives 
on  the  theories  and  practice  meth¬ 
ods  that  undergird  the  specialized 
areas  of  family-based  practice  in 
child  welfare,  developmental  disabil¬ 
ities,  juvenile  justice,  mental  health, 
and  schools.  Special  emphasis  is 
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placed  on  family  preservation,  family 
therapies,  and  couples  practice. 
Further,  the  curriculum  enhances  and 
extends  practice  objectives  through 
the  provision  of  course  work  in  family 
policy,  family-oriented  clinical  assess¬ 
ment,  family-based  evaluation  and 
research,  and  relevant  elective  con¬ 
tent. 

The  term  “family”  is  used  inclu¬ 
sively.  We  define  the  family  as  a  basic 
social  unit  that  emerges  when  two  or 
more  individuals  commit  to  share  the 
responsibilities  and  functions  of  ful¬ 
filling  one  another’s  biological,  social, 
economic,  and  psychological  needs. 
Across  many  different  constellations 
of  families,  this  often  includes  making 
commitments  to  caring  for  children, 
providing  a  healthy  and  safe  home, 
and  caring  for  the  elderly.  Course 
work  is  based  on  this  broadly  drawn 
definition  of  “family.” 

The  concentration  offers  course- 
work  that  can  lead  to  State  certifica¬ 
tion  in  two  areas:  (a)  School  Social 
Work,  and  (b)  Marital  and  Family 
Therapy. 

Slate  Certification  in  School 
Social  Work 

School  Social  Work  certification 
was  enacted  by  the  North  Carolina 
State  Legislature  as  a  means  of  regu¬ 
lating  the  practice  of  social  work  in 
the  schools.  This  certification,  which 
is  granted  by  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  requires  comple¬ 
tion  of  an  MSW  degree,  specific 
course  content,  a  school  practicum  or 
equivalent,  post-MSW  experience, 
and  recommendation  from  the 


School  of  Social  Work.  The  program 
of  study  in  the  Concentration  in 
Services  to  Families  and  Children 
can,  in  part,  lead  to  the  acquisition  of 
this  certification.  Specific  guidelines 
necessary  to  obtain  this  certification 
are  delineated  in  the  Certification 
section  of  this  Record  and  Manual. 

State  Certification  in  Marital  and 
Family  Therapy 

In  1979,  the  North  Carolina 
State  Legislature  passed  the  Marital 
and  Family  Therapy  Certification 
Act,  which  established  a  Board  of 
Marital  and  Family  Therapy 
Examiners.  This  Board  has  set  mini¬ 
mal  professional  standards  for  educa¬ 
tion  and  training  to  be  certified  as  a 
marital  and  family  therapist  in  North 
Carolina.  Receiving  an  MSW  degree 
in  the  Concentration  in  Services  to 
Families  and  Children  can,  in  part, 
lead  to  the  acquisition  of  this  certifi¬ 
cation.  Specific  guidelines  necessary 
to  obtain  this  certification  are  delin¬ 
eated  in  the  Certification  section  of 
this  Record  and  manual. 


Concentration  Outcome  Objectives 

Students  completing  the  require¬ 
ments  for  the  Master’s  in  Social  Work 
with  a  concentration  in  Services  to 
Families  and  Children,  should 
demonstrate: 

1.  An  understanding  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of,  and  a  commitment  to,  core 
social  work  values  and  ethics  which 
includes  the  ability  to  operationalize 
and  use  these  values  and  ethics  as 
guidelines  for  practice  with  families 


and  children; 

2.  Deepening  knowledge  and  greater 
understanding  of  social  policy,  human 
behavior  theory,  interventive  meth¬ 
ods,  and  research  as  they  inform  pro¬ 
fessional  social  work  practice  with 
families  and  children; 

3.  Skills  in  the  application  of 
advanced  practice  methods  with  fam¬ 
ilies  and  children  including  assess¬ 
ment,  intervention,  and  evaluation; 

4-  An  understanding  of  the  interde¬ 
pendency  of  social  policy,  human 
behavior  theory,  interventive  meth¬ 
ods,  and  research  as  mutually  impor¬ 
tant  and  necessary  to  enhance  the 
quality  of  life  and  support  families 
and  children  in  current  social  reali¬ 
ties; 

5.  Skills  to  monitor  and  evaluate  the 
implementation  and  outcomes  of 
family-  and  child-focused  programs; 

6.  An  appreciation  of  the  significance 
of  diversity  (based  on  race,  ethnicity, 
religion,  gender,  economic  factors, 
sexual  orientation,  age,  or  physical  or 
mental  status)  and  ability  to  apply 
and  use  knowledge  of  differences  to 
enhance  the  design  and  provision  of 
social  work  practice  with  families 
and  children; 

7.  Skills  in  designing  and  providing 
relevant  social  work  services  that  are 
sensitive  to  issues  of  diversity  with  or 
on  behalf  of  families  and  children; 

8.  Knowledge  of  social  work  func¬ 
tions  and  roles  across  a  variety  of  fam¬ 
ily-  and  child-related  settings,  includ¬ 
ing  child  welfare  (child  protective 
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Services  to  Families  and  Children 


AREA  OF  STUDY 

CREDIT 

Advanced  Fluman  Behavior 

3  Flours 

&  the  Social  Environment 

Advanced  Practice 

6  Hours 

Advanced  Policy 

3  Hours 

Advanced  Research 

3  Hours 

Field  Education 

12  Hours 

Electives 

9  Hours 

services,  family  preservation,  foster 
care,  reunification,  adoption,  resi¬ 
dential  treatment),  family  counseling 
and  support  services,  couples  coun¬ 
seling,  parent  education,  health  ser¬ 
vices,  and  the  schools;  and, 

9.  Knowledge  and  ability  to  concep¬ 
tualize  family-  and  child-related 
problems  from  systems,  ecological, 
and  other  complementary  theoretical 
perspectives. 

Distributional  Requirements 

See  chart  above  for  requirements. 
Courses  that  are  recommended 


REQUIRED  COURSES 

SOWO  233  Family  Stress:  Coping  &  Social 
Support 

SOWO  242  Family-centered  Social  Work 

Practice 

or 

SOWO  253  Social  Work  Practice  with  Children 

Students  are  required  to  take  at  least  one 
of  the  advanced  practice  courses  offered 
by  their  concentration.  The  second  advanced 
practice  course  can  be  selected  from 
advanced  practice  courses  in  any  concentra¬ 
tions  or  from  the  advanced  practice  electives. 

SOWO  264  Family  Policy 

SOWO  292  The  Evaluation  of  Social  Work 
Practice 

SOWO  222  Social  Work  Practicum  III 

SOWO  223  Social  Work  Practicum  IV 

Students,  in  consultation  with  their  advisers 
select  electives  in  keeping  with  the  learning 
and  career  goals  guiding  their  plan  of  study. 
Students  may  choose  from  elective  courses, 
courses  offered  by  other  concentrations,  or 
graduate  courses  in  other  departments  and 
schools. 


as  electives  for  students  concentrat¬ 
ing  in  Services  to  Families  and 
Children  include  but  are  not  limited 

to: 

S0W0199  School  Social  Work 

SOWO  228  Social  Work  Practice  with 
Groups 

SOWO  243  Social  Work  Practice  with 
Couples 

SOWO  282  The  Nature,  Dynamics,  and 
Treatment  of  Family  Violence 

SOWO  350  Seminar  in  Family-Based 
Services  for  Children 


Field  Practicum  Requirements 

The  Concentration  in  Services 
to  Families  and  Children  offers  field 


work  placements  in  which  skills  in 
family  centered  practice  can  be 
developed  and  refined  in  a  super¬ 
vised  setting.  Placements  and  field 
education  are  available  in  a  wide 
variety  of  agencies,  for  example, 
school,  child  guidance,  children’s 
residential,  dispute  settlement,  fami¬ 
ly  support,  hospital,  social  services, 
mental  health,  family  service  and 
family  preservation,  family  violence, 
law  enforcement,  justice,  and  public 
health  organizations. 

HEALTH  AND  MEDICAL  CARE 
SERVICES  CONCENTRATION 

Goals  and  Description 

The  Health  and  Medical  Care 
Services  Concentration  prepares  stu¬ 
dents  for  social  work  with  individu¬ 
als,  families,  groups,  and  organiza¬ 
tions  in  a  continuum  of  health  and 
medical  services  which  focus  on  pre¬ 
vention  and  health  promotion,  and 
acute  and  chronic  illness.  The  con¬ 
ceptual  framework  guiding  the  cur¬ 
riculum  emphasizes  the  prevention 
of  physical  illness  and  disability;  care 
for  the  ill  and  disabled;  and  the 
restoration  of  ill  and  disabled  clients 
and  their  families  to  maximum  social 
functioning.  The  advanced  curricu¬ 
lum  is  based  on  a  bio-psychosocial 
model  of  health,  illness,  and  disabili¬ 
ty.  This  model  emphasizes  a  holistic 
approach  which  includes  the  interac¬ 
tion  of  individuals  with  their  envi¬ 
ronment.  In  their  course  work  stu¬ 
dents  examine  the  effects  of  poverty, 
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race  and  ethnicity,  and  gender  on 
individual,  family,  and  community 
health. 

Policy  and  service  delivery  issues 
such  as  access,  equitable  distribution 
of  resources,  service  reorganization, 
regulatory  strategies,  and  the  impact 
of  health  care  reform  are  explored. 
Through  advanced  electives  students 
tailor  their  educational  program  to 
meet  personal  learning  objectives  and 
career  goals,  with  options  for  working 
with  diverse  populations  in  rural  and 
urban  settings. 

The  concentration  also  offers  an 
MSW/MPH  Dual  Degree  Program. 
Students  with  a  strong  interest  in 
macro  social  work  practice  in  mater¬ 
nal  and  child  health  may  apply  to 
this  program  after  completing  their 
first  semester  of  the  MSW  program. 

Concentration  Outcome  Objectives 

Students  completing  the  require¬ 
ments  for  a  Master’s  in  Social  Work 
with  a  concentration  in  Health  and 
Medical  Care  Services  will  be  able  to 
demonstrate: 

1.  Knowledge  of  the  organization  and 
mission  of  the  health  system  in  terms 
of  auspices,  social  sanction,  profession¬ 
al  activities,  and  service  delivery 
including  the  ability  to  communicate 
clearly  the  place  of  health  agencies  in 
the  health  system  and  their  functions 
in  relation  to  the  health  systems  goals; 

2.  Knowledge  of  and  the  ability  to 
communicate  social  work  roles,  func¬ 
tions,  and  contributions  to  health 
and  medical  care; 


3.  Knowledge  of  current  health  care 
policy  and  practice  issues  and  the 
ability  to  participate  in  their  resolu¬ 
tion  in  ways  that  are  congruent  with 
social  work  purpose,  values,  and 
objectives; 

4-  Knowledge  of  illness,  disability, 
and  injury  and  its  impact  on  clients 
and  their  families  and  the  ability  to 
use  this  knowledge  in  work  with 
clients  and  their  families; 

5.  Ability  to  use  social  work  practice 
theory  and  principles  in  work  with 
clients  in  health  settings  and  their 
families,  including  the  ability  to  spec¬ 
ify'  why  particular  concepts  and 
approaches  were  used  and  others 
were  not; 

6.  Ability  to  recognize  the  unique¬ 
ness  of  health  clients  and  their  fami¬ 
lies  and  to  respect  client  rights  to 
informed  choice  in  the  helping 
process; 

7.  Knowledge  of  the  ways  personal 
and  institutional  structures,  includ¬ 
ing  those  that  disadvantage  selected 
clients  and  their  families,  influence 
the  helping  process,  and  the  ability 
to  counter  their  influence  in  social 
work  practice  with  clients  and  their 
families,  in  collaborative  efforts  with 
other  health  practitioners; 

8.  Recognition  of  policies  and  prac¬ 
tices  relevant  to  cultural  diversity 
and  discrimination,  and  the  ability 
to  intervene  on  behalf  of  special  dis¬ 
enfranchised  populations  through 
advocacy,  empowerment,  and  coun¬ 
seling  for  both  consumers  and  staff; 


9.  Knowledge  of  how  various  health 
care  practitioners  work  together  and 
separately  to  deliver  services  to 
clients  and  their  families,  and  ability 
to  function  as  a  member  of  an  inter¬ 
disciplinary  health  care  team; 

10.  Ability  to  refer  to  and  collaborate 
with  other  human  service  agencies 
and  to  identify  and  respond  to  gaps 
in  needed  services  for  health  clients 
and  their  families; 

11.  Ability  to  evaluate  social  work 
practice  in  health  care  settings; 

12.  Ability  to  provide  education  and 
consultation  to  other  health  and 
medical  practitioners  and  to  the  pub¬ 
lic;  and, 

13.  Knowledge  of  the  values  of  the 
profession  and  ethical  and  practice 
dilemmas  implicit  in  health  care. 

Distributional  Requirements 

See  chart  at  right  for  specific 
requirements. 

Courses  that  are  recommended 
as  electives  for  students  concentrat¬ 
ing  in  Health  and  Medical  Care 
Services  include  but  are  not  limited 
to: 

S0W0  228  Social  Work  Practice  with 
Groups 

S0W0  230  Adult  Mental  Disorders 

S0W0  234  Child  Mental  Disorders 

S0W0  236  Human  Behavior  of  Aging 

S0W0  242  Family-Centered  Social  Work 
Practice 

S0W0  246  Social  Work  Practice  with  the 
Elderly 

S0W0  252  Alcohol  and  Substance 
Dependency 

S0W0  271  Social  Work  Practice  in  Rural 
Settings 
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SOWO  273  Mid-Management  Practice  with 
Social  Workers 

SOWO  276  African-American  Women's 
Health  Issues 

SOWO  282  The  Nature,  Dynamics,  and 
Treatment  of  Family  Violence 

SOWO  283  Care  of  the  Dying  and  Bereaved 

SOWO  387  Seminar  in  Community  Health 
Activism:  HIV /AIDS 

MHCH  254  Social  Work  in  Public  Health 

Field  Practicum  Requirements 

Students  select  their  advanced 
field  placement  from  a  range  of 
health  settings.  Field  practica  are 
available  in  acute  tertiary  care  set¬ 
tings,  community  hospitals,  home 
health  agencies,  hospices,  migrant, 
community,  and  rural  health  centers, 
public  health  departments,  family 


practice  centers,  HIV/AIDS  service 
organizations,  rehabilitation  facili¬ 
ties,  nursing  homes,  health  associa¬ 
tions,  and  state  level  prevention  pro¬ 
grams.  The  primary  focus  of  most  of 
these  practica  is  on  direct  practice 
with  individuals  and  families. 
However,  in  many  of  the  health 
practica  sites,  students  have  the 
opportunity  to  engage  in  program 
planning  and  evaluation,  prevention, 
and  community  outreach  activities. 
The  focus  of  the  advanced  field 
placement  for  students  in  the 
MSW/MPH  Dual  Degree  Program  is 
on  macro  practice  with  communities 
and  population  groups.  These  practi¬ 
ca  settings  include  public  health 
departments  and  community  health 


Health  and  Medical  Care  Services 


AREA  OF  STUDY 

CREDIT 

Advanced  Human  Behavior 

3  Hours 

and  the  Social  Environment 

Advanced  Practice 

6  Hours 

Advanced  Policy 

3  Hours 

Advanced  Research 

3  Hours 

Field  Education 

12  Hours 

Electives 

9  Hours 

REQUIRED  COURSES 

SOWO  237  Health,  Illness,  Disability 

SOWO  247  Social  Work  Practice  in  Health 
Settings 

Students  are  required  to  take  at  least  one  of 
the  advanced  practice  courses  offered  by 
their  concentration.  The  second  advanced 
practice  course  can  be  selected  from 
advanced  practice  courses  in  any  concentra¬ 
tion  or  from  the  advanced  practice  electives. 

SOWO  267  Health  Policy 

SOWO  292  The  Evaluation  of  Social  Work 
Practice 

SOWO  222  Social  Work  Practicum  III 

SOWO  223  Social  Work  Practicum  IV 

Students,  in  consultation  with  their  advi¬ 
sers,  select  electives  in  keeping  with  the 
learning  and  career  goals  guiding  their  plan 
of  study.  Students  may  choose  from  elec¬ 
tive  courses,  courses  offered  by  other  con¬ 
centrations,  or  graduate  courses  in  other 
departments  and  schools. 


programs,  community  and  nonprofit 
organizations  engaged  in  advocacy, 
and  health  promotion  and  preven¬ 
tion,  and  state  level  planning  and 
policy  departments. 

The  majority  of  the  field  place¬ 
ments  are  concurrent  with  classroom 
instruction.  However,  because  of  the 
diversity  of  our  student  population, 
the  diversity  of  geographical  location 
in  which  we  offer  programs,  i.e. 
Charlotte  and  Asheville,  sometimes 
it  is  impractical  for  students  to  com¬ 
plete  a  concurrent  placement,  so 
they  complete  a  block  placement. 

For  example,  Dual  Degree  students 
complete  a  block  placement  because 
they  must  satisfy  both  the  School  of 
Social  Work  and  the  School  of 
Public  Health  requirements. 

Field  placements  and  course 
material  are  integrated  through 
assignments,  class  discussions,  guest 
lectures  by  practica  instructors,  and 
meetings  between  faculty  and  field 
instructors.  Course  syllabi  for  con¬ 
centration  required  courses  are  dis¬ 
tributed  to  field  instructors  at  the 
beginning  of  each  academic  year.  In 
addition,  periodic  concentration 
meetings  often  include  field  instruc¬ 
tors  and  other  social  work  practition¬ 
ers  who  present  on  current  practice 
issues  in  health  care. 

The  MSW/MPH  Dual  Degree 
Program 

This  program  is  designed  for 
social  work  students  with  career 
goals  in  community-oriented  health 
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services  for  families  and  children. 

The  goal  of  this  program  is  to  prepare 
social  workers  for  macro  practice  in 
maternal  and  child  health.  The 
MSW/MPH  dual  degree  requires  the 
completion  of  83  credit  hours: 

47(50)  in  the  Foundation 
Curriculum  and  the  Advanced 
Curriculum  in  Health  and  Medical 
Care  Services  of  the  School  of  Social 
Work  and  36(33)  in  the  School  of 
Public  Health.  (Note:  Students  take 
50  hours  in  Social  Work  if  they  coni' 
plete  SOWO  292  rather  than 
MHCH  213,  the  option  in  Maternal 
and  Child  Health,  in  the  spring 
semester  of  their  second  year.) 
Students  may  request  the  transfer  of 
6  credit  hours  from  another  accredit¬ 
ed  graduate  program.  If  students 
exempt  by  proficiency  exam  courses 
in  the  Foundation  Curriculum,  they 
need  to  substitute  other  social  work 
courses  for  exempted  credit  hours. 
Students  enrolled  in  this  program 
register  for  courses  through  the 
School  of  Social  Work  in  their  first 
year  and  through  the  School  of 
Public  Health  in  their  second  year. 

Students  must  be  enrolled  in  the 
School  of  Social  Work  in  order  to 
apply  to  the  Dual  Degree  Program.  A 
separate  application  must  be  made  to 
the  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
Department,  School  of  Public 
Health,  by  February  1  of  the  student’s 
foundation  year;  for  planned  part- 
time  students  this  would  mean  apply¬ 
ing  during  their  second  year  of  study. 
An  interview  with  one  member  of 
the  Dual  Degree  Program  Advisory 


Committee  (composed  of  faculty  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  both  schools)  is 
required  in  addition  to  the  written 
application.  While  this  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  makes  recommendations 
regarding  admissions,  final  decisions 
on  admissions  are  made  separately  by 
the  Department  of  Maternal  and 
Child  Health’s  admission  committee. 
The  school  holds  an  information  ses¬ 
sion  in  the  fall  semester  to  provide 
more  details  about  the  program  and 
the  application  process. 

Courses  are  generally  taken  in 
the  following  sequence: 


First  Semester  (Fall) 
School  of  Social  Work 


SOWO  101  Foundations  of  Social  Welfare 
and  Social  Work  3  hours 


SOWO  102  Introduction  to  Research 
Methodology  3  hours 

SOWO  103  Human  Behavior:  A  Life  Cycle 
Perspective  3  hours 

SOWO  227  Social  Work  Practice  with 
Individuals  3  hours 


SOWO  220  Social  Work  Practicum  I 


4  hours 


16  hours 


Second  Semester  (Spring) 

School  of  Social  Work 

SOWO  202  The  Analysis  and  Presentation 
of  Data  3  hours 

SOWO  203  The  Nature  and  Etiology  of 
Institutionalized  Discrimination  3  hours 

SOWO  224  Social  Work  Practice  with 

Organizations  and  Communities  3  hours 

SoWO  237  Health,  Illness,  Disability 

3  hours 

SOWO  221  Social  Work  Practicum  II 

4  hours 


16  hours 


First  Summer  Session  (First  Year) 
School  of  Social  Work 

MHCH  140  Introduction  to  Public  Health 
Practice  1  hour 

SOWO  (Elective)  3  hours 

4  hours 

Second  Summer  Session  (First  Year) 
School  of  Public  Fdealth 

MHCH  315  Seminar  in  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  2  hours 


Fall  Semester  (Second  Year)  School 
of  Public  Health 


MHCH  210  Maternal  and  Infant  Health 

4  hours 

MHCH  160  Epidemiology  3  hours 

SOWO  247  Social  Work  Practice  in  Health 
Settings 

or 

SOWO  273  Midmanagement  Practice  for 
Social  Workers  3  hours 

MHCH  Elective  3  hours 

MHCH  Elective  3  hours 

16  hours 


Spring  Semester  (Second  Year) 
School  of  Public  Health 

MHCH  211  Family  and  Child  Health 

4  hours 

MHCH  218  Public  Health  option  3  hours 
SOWO  Social  Work  Practice  Elective  3  hours 

MHCH  213  Research  and  Evaluation 
Methods  in  Maternal  and  Child  Health 

or 

SoWo  292  The  Evaluation  of  Social  Work 
Practice  3  hours 

MHCH  254  Social  Work  in  Public  Health 

3  hours 

16  hours 

First  Summer  Session  (Second  Year) 
School  of  Public  Health 

MHCH  214  Field  Training  6  hours 
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MHCH  392  Master  Paper  (Research) 

1  hour 

7  hours 

Second  Summer  Session  (Second 
Year)  School  of  Social  Work 

SOWO  223  Social  Work  Practicum  IV 

6  hours 

MENTAL  HEALTH  SERVICES 
CONCENTRATION 

Goals  and  Description 

The  Mental  Health  Services 
concentration  is  guided  by  the 
school’s  mission  and  is  dedicated  to 
helping  students  gain  general  and  spe- 
cific  clinical  social  work  skills. 
Through  courses  and  supervised  prac¬ 
tical  experiences  the  concentration 
prepares  individuals  to: 

1.  View  mental  health  and  healthy 
development  as  being  interdependent 
and  interactive  with  biology;  neuro¬ 
psychological  development;  individ¬ 
ual,  family  and  group  experiences; 
ecological  systems;  and  social  oppor¬ 
tunities; 

2.  Understand  and  interpret  mental 
health  and  illness;  cognitive  percep¬ 
tions;  beliefs;  social  information  pro¬ 
cessing;  problem  solving  and  learning 
styles;  priorities;  goals;  practical  skills; 
customs;  life  styles;  intelligence;  and 
behaviors  from  an  interactive  (biolog¬ 
ical,  social,  historical,  cultural)  con¬ 
text; 

3.  Accurately  discriminate  neuropsy¬ 
chiatric  or  biologically  caused  mental 
illness  from  maladaptive  behaviors 


stemming  from  dysfunctional  family, 
community  or  macro  social  systems 
and  policies; 

4.  Develop  an  ability  to  correctly 
diagnose  and  differentially  treat  seri¬ 
ous  mental  illness,  maladaptive 
behaviors,  psychological  trauma,  situ¬ 
ational  crises,  dysfunctional  families, 
marriages  and  partnerships,  and 
pathological  systems  (micro,  meso 
and  macro); 

5.  Understand  the  role  of  social 
work  in  helping  individuals  to 
remain  mentally  healthy  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  mental  illness  and  other  mental 
disorders  throughout  the  life  span; 

6.  Evaluate  practice  theories,  meth¬ 
ods,  service  delivery  systems,  and 
treatment  outcomes; 

7.  Effectively  work  with  other  pro¬ 
fessionals,  mental  health  treatment 
teams,  community  agencies,  con¬ 
sumer  groups  and  volunteers  in 
behalf  of  mental  health  clients  and 
their  families. 

The  concentration  provides  a 
study  program  consisting  of  multiple 
theoretical  perspectives,  traditional 
and  new  social  work  practice  meth¬ 
ods,  specific  mental  health  interven¬ 
tions,  techniques  for  analyzing  social 
policies  and  evaluation  research 
methodologies.  The  impact  of  pover¬ 
ty,  gender,  racial  and  sexual  orienta¬ 
tion  biases  upon  mental  health  and 
mental  illness  are  also  examined  in 
the  advanced  course  work. 
Furthermore,  all  students  are  expected 
to  become  knowledgeable  of  the  simi¬ 
larities  and  differences  that  exemplify 


healthy  development,  functional 
behaviors  and  competent  life  styles 
within  and  across  cultural  and  ethnic 
groups. 

By  taking  a  series  of  required 
and  elective  courses  including  indi¬ 
vidualized  field  placements,  students 
may  focus  on  children  or  adult  men¬ 
tal  health  throughout  the  life  cycle. 
Within  each  of  these  areas,  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  training  students  to 
work  with  individuals  and  families 
who  have  serious  and  persistent  men¬ 
tal  illness  (SPMI).  Throughout  the 
curriculum  diagnostic  methods,  bio¬ 
logical  factors,  social  environmental 
impact,  social  policy  implications, 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  meth¬ 
ods,  and  family  support  concepts 
relating  to  the  SPMI  are  introduced. 

Concentration  Outcome  Objectives 

Students  completing  the 
requirements  for  the  Master’s  in 
Social  Work  with  a  concentation  in 
Mental  Health  Services  will  be  able 
to  demonstrate: 

1 .  Knowledge  concerning  all  mental 
health  settings  and  advanced  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skills  for  providing  social 
work  mental  health  programs  and 
interventions  within  at  least  one  spe¬ 
cific  service  delivery  system; 

2.  An  understanding  of  how  organi¬ 
zational  administration,  micro  and 
macro  policies  and  clinical  interven¬ 
tions  are  interrelated; 

3.  An  ability  to  clinically  work  with 
all  age  groups,  or  to  have  developed 
advancedskills  and  knowledge  for 
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providing  clinical  services  to  a  spe¬ 
cific  population,  diagnostic,  age  or 
client  group. 

4-  The  ability  to  diagnose  major 
mental  health  disorders,  assess 
clients  and  families  within  a  bio-eco¬ 
logical  context,  provide  appropriate 
differential  clinical  interventions, 
and  develop  advanced  skills  for  using 
at  least  one  major  clinical  treatment 
method; 

5.  Clinical  skills  that  are  relevant  to 
mental  health  practice  for  inpatient 
and  outpatient  hospital  units,  com¬ 
munity  mental  health  centers,  long 
term  institutions,  in-home  care, 
group  homes  and  structured  living 
communities,  alternative  care  pro¬ 
grams  and  private  treatment  and  ser¬ 
vice  delivery  contracts; 

6.  Personal  and  professional  self 
insight  (the  ability  to  be  aware  of 
one’s  own  inner  world,  thoughts, 
feelings,  motivations  of  own  behav¬ 
ior  including  capacity  for  empathy; 
the  ability  to  evaluate  one’s  level  of 
competency;  and  the  ability  to  use 
supervision  and  consultation  to  pro¬ 
mote  self-awareness); 

7.  An  ability  to  work  collaboratively 
and  as  part  of  a  multidisciplinary  team 

8.  Knowledge  of  the  biology,  social 
consequences,  environmental  needs 
and  treatment  for  individuals  with 
serious  and  persistent  mental  illness; 

9.  Knowledge  for  treating  maladap¬ 
tive  individual,  family  and  group 
behaviors  created  by  poverty,  institu¬ 
tional  racism,  sexism  or  biases 


against  sexual  orientation,  dysfunc¬ 
tional  systems,  crises,  and  physical  or 
psychological  trauma; 

10.  An  ability  to  evaluate  service 
delivery  and  clinical  social  work 
treatment  methods; 

1 1 .  Knowledge  and  methods  for 
enhancing  mental  health  and 
decreasing  mental  illness  through 
prevention,  environmental  interven¬ 
tions,  early  assessments  and  needs 
identification,  public  policies,  and 
community  education. 


Advanced  Human  Behavior  3  Hours 

and  the  Social  Environment 

Advanced  Practice  6  hours 


Advanced  Policy 

3  hours 

Advanced  Research  Practice 

3  hours 

Field  Education 

12  hours 

Electives 

9  hours 

Distributional  Requirements 

See  chart  below  for  specific 
requirements. 

Students  concentrating  in 
Mental  Health  Services  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  select  electives  that  systemat¬ 
ically  build  a  knowledge  base  in  men¬ 
tal  health  practice  across  the  life 
cycle  or  with  an  identified  popula¬ 
tion.  Where  possible,  students  are 
encouraged  to  participate  in  interdis¬ 
ciplinary  education  by  taking  courses 
in  other  University  departments. 


REQUIRED  COURSES 


S0W0  230  Adult  Mental  Disorders 
or 

S0W0  234  Child  Mental  Disorders 

S0W0  245  Mental  Health  Practice  with 

Adults 

or 

SOWO  248  Mental  Health  Practice  with 
Children 

Students  are  required  to  take  at  least  one  of 
the  advanced  practice  courses  offered  by 
their  concentration.  The  second  advanced 
practice  course  can  be  selected  from 
advanced  practice  courses  in  any  concen¬ 
tration  or  from  the  advanced  practice 
electives. 

SOWO  263  Mental  Health  Policy 

SOWO  292  The  Evaluation  of  Social  Work 
Practice 

SOWO  222  Social  Work  Practicum  III 
SOWO  223  Social  Work  Practicum  IV 

Students,  in  consultation  with  their  advisers, 
select  electives  in  keeping  with  the  learning 
and  career  goals  guiding  their  plan  of  study. 
Students  may  choose  from  elective  courses 
offered  by  concentrations,  or  graduate  courses 
in  other  departments  and  schools. 


Mental  Health  Services 


AREA  OF  STUDY  CREDIT 


The  School  of  Social  Work 
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Field  Practicum  Requirements 

Concentration  field  sites  pro¬ 
vide  the  student  an  opportunity  to 
learn  within  a  highly  supervised 
environment  specific  assessment, 
case  management,  discharge  plan¬ 
ning,  psychotherapy  interventions, 
psycho-social-education  and  social 
skills  techniques.  Students  are  placed 
in  major  neuropsychiatric  hospitals, 
private  psychiatric  hospitals,  com¬ 
munity  mental  health  agencies, 
group  homes  and  private  not  for 
profit  mental  health  organizations 
throughout  the  area.  These  place¬ 
ments  are  designed  to  provide  stu¬ 
dents  with  a  conceptual  and  practi¬ 
cal  understanding  of  the  content 
areas  included  in  the  Concentration. 
Students  are  expected  to: 

1 .  Become  comfortable  relating  with 
individuals  and  families  who  are 
experiencing  mental  illness; 

2.  Participate  in  planning  and  deliv¬ 
ering  comprehensive  mental  health 
services; 

3.  Be  able  to  educate  clients  and 
family  members  about  their  specific 
disabilities  or  problems; 

4.  Correctly  interface  and  intervene 
(using  the  appropriate  theory,  diag¬ 
noses,  and  intervention  method) 
with  clients  and  their  families; 

5.  Become  proficient  in  ecological 
assessments  and  environmentally  ori¬ 
ented  services  for  mental  health 
clients; 

6.  Learn  to  be  assertive,  professional, 
ethical,  client  oriented  and  effective 


when  working  in  a  multidisciplinary 
team  or  with  community  agencies  (on 
the  behalf  of  clients). 


MANAGEMENT,  PLANNING  AND 
COMMUNITY  PRACTICE  CONCEN¬ 
TRATION 

Purpose  and  Description 

The  Management,  Planning  and 
Community  Practice  Concentration 
provides  an  educational  experience 
that  is  consistent  with  the  school’s 
mission.  In  particular,  the  concen¬ 
tration  prepares  students  to  assume 
leadership  roles  in  human  services 
management,  planning,  and  commu¬ 
nity  practice  in  public  and  nonprofit 
settings.  The  concentration  provides 
a  program  of  study  that  integrates  the 
traditional  social  work  methodologies 
of  Social  Administration,  Social 
Planning  and  Community 
Organization  and  offers  a  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  social  workers  to  acquire 
advanced  competencies  in  macro 
practice.  Course  content  in  this  con¬ 
centration  is  drawn  from  what  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  important  among 
the  general  areas  of  management, 
planning  and  community  practice. 
Courses  and  field  experiences  are 
designed  to  strengthen  students’  self- 
understanding  and  competencies  in 
working  with  diverse  cultures,  with 
different  types  and  sizes  of  groups,  and 
with  various  practice  frameworks  or 
structures.  In  combination,  the  cours¬ 
es  and  structured  field  learning  in  this 
concentration  comprise  an  important 


advanced  level  of  learning  for  stu¬ 
dents. 

All  students  in  this  concentra¬ 
tion  take  a  series  of  courses  that  con¬ 
stitute  core  macro  practice  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skills.  This  includes  an 
advanced  course  in  human  behavior 
and  the  social  environment  that 
deals  with  organizational  and  com¬ 
munity  dynamics,  an  advanced  poli¬ 
cy  course  that  deals  with  administra¬ 
tive  and  legislative  policy-making, 
and  a  common  advanced  practice 
course  that  deals  with  the  key  com¬ 
ponents  of  management  and  commu¬ 
nity  practice.  Students  take  addition¬ 
al  advanced  courses  that  enhance 
their  knowledge  and  skills  in  particu¬ 
lar  areas,  such  as  generalist  manage¬ 
ment,  planning,  or  community  prac¬ 
tice,  depending  on  their  particular 
career  interests.  The  course  work  is 
supplemented  by  advanced  field 
placements  designed  to  further 
knowledge  and  skill  development 
and  an  advanced  research  course  in 
practice  and  program  evaluation. 

The  concentration  is  currently 
engaged  in  a  curriculum  revision  of 
its  course  structure  to  adjust  to 
resource  changes  and  to  offer  a  wider 
selection  of  course  offerings  which 
may  serve  students  from  other  con¬ 
centrations.  These  revisions  are 
expected  to  take  place  during  the 
1994-95  academic  year. 

Concentration  Outcome  Objectives 

Students  completing  the 
requirements  for  the  Master’s  in 
Social  Work  with  a  concentration  in 
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Management,  Planning  and 
Community  Practice  will  be  able  to 
demonstrate: 

1 .  An  understanding  of  and  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  values  and  ethics  of  the 
social  work  profession  and  the 
ability  to  reflect  these  in  working 
with  public  and  nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tions  and  with  various  types  of 
communities; 

2.  Familiarity  with  the  conceptual 
and  technological  base  of  social  work 
management,  planning,  and 
community  practice; 

3.  An  ability  to  apply  identified  con¬ 
ceptual  frameworks  and  practice 
principles  in  practice  with  public  and 
nonprofit  organizations  and  commu¬ 
nities; 

4-  Organizational  and  community 
technical  and  political  skills  for 
effective  leadership  with  a  range  of 
publics  including  peer,  board,  client, 
sponsor,  and  other  stakeholder 
groups; 

5.  An  ability  to  value,  organize,  and 
facilitate  groups  and  communities  of 
diversity; 

6.  A  knowledge  of  how  to  acquire, 
allocate,  and  account  for  human  and 
fiscal  resources; 

7.  An  ability  to  design  and  imple¬ 
ment  strategies  for  development  and 
change  within  a  variety  of  human 
service  organizations  and  communi¬ 
ties; 

8.  An  ability  to  monitor  and  evalu¬ 
ate  group,  organization,  and  commu¬ 
nity  interventions; 


9.  Skills  in  engaging  systems  in 
cooperative  problem-solving  and  in 
increasing  the  competencies  of  organ¬ 
izations  and  communities  to  better 
serve  diverse  populations; 

10.  Familiarity  with  national  and 
international  trends  which  impact 
macro  social  work  practice;  and, 

1 1 .  Knowledge  of  technologies  for 
enabling  marginalized  groups  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  decisions  that  affect  their  lives. 

Distributional  Requirements 

See  the  chart  below  for  specific 
requirements. 

Each  student  electing  this  con¬ 
centration  is  expected  to  engage  in  an 
initial  competency/career-goal  assess¬ 
ment  with  his  or  her  adviser.  From 


the  assessment  an  individualized  study 
program  is  constructed  within  the 
objectives  and  structure  of  concentra¬ 
tions  requirements.  Electives  may  be 
selected  from  other  concentrations 
within  the  school  or  from  other  units 
within  the  University.  Where  possi¬ 
ble,  students  are  encouraged  to  partic¬ 
ipate  in  interdisciplinary  education 
which  involves  taking  courses  of 
interest  in  other  University  units. 

Field  Practicum  Requirements 

Concentration  field  sites  focus 
on  learning  opportunities  specifically 
related  to  management,  planning 
and/or  community  practice.  These 
placements  are  designed  to  provide 
students  with  a  conceptual  and  prac¬ 
tical  understanding  of  the  content 


Management,  Planning  and  Community  Practice 


AREA  OF  STUDY 

CREDIT 

REQUIRED  COURSES 

Advanced  Human  Behavior 
and  the  Social  Environment 

3  Hours 

S0W0  239  Political  Economy  of  Human  Services 

Advanced  Practice 

6  Hours 

S0W0  249  Human  Services  Management 

Students  are  required  to  take  at  least  one  of  the 
advanced  practice  courses  offered  by  their  con¬ 
centration.  The  second  advanced  practice 
course  can  be  selected  from  advanced  practice 
courses  in  any  concentration  or  from  the 
advanced  practice  electives. 

Advanced  Policy 

3  Hours 

S0W0  269  Administrative  Policy 

Advanced  Research 

3  Hours 

S0W0  292  The  Evaluation  of  Social  Work 
Practice 

Field  Education 

12  Hours 

S0W0  222  Social  Work  Practicum  III 

S0W0  223  Social  Work  Practicum  IV 

Electives 

9  Hours 

Students,  in  consultation  with  their  advisers, 
select  electives  in  keeping  with  the  learning  and 
career  goals  guiding  their  plan  of  study.  Students 
Students  may  choose  from  elective  courses, 
courses  offered  by  other  concentrations,  or  grad¬ 
uate  courses  in  other  departments  and  schools. 

The  School  of  Social  Work 
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areas  included  in  the  concentration. 
Students  are  expected  to  effectively: 

1 .  Participate  at  the  technopolitical 
level  in  some  phase  of  an  organiza¬ 
tional  or  community  intervention 
effort; 

2.  Plan,  manage,  and  evaluate  a  spe¬ 
cific  project  related  to  an  organiza¬ 
tional  or  community  intervention; 

3.  Assess  personal  strengths,  limita¬ 
tions,  and  practice  preferences  in 
relation  to  characteristics  of  macro 
practice  environment; 

4.  Affirm  the  contribution  of  profes¬ 
sional  social  work  to  organizational 
and  community  practicejand 

5.  Be  able  to  represent  the  values  and 
principles  of  professional  social  work 
with  a  diverse  representation  of 
publics. 
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“The  social  worker 
is  the  link  between 
those  of  us  who  are 
comfortable  in  life 
and  those  who  are 
helpless/’ 

Charles  Kuralt,  honorary  chairman 
Board  of  Advisors 
School  of  Social  Work 


FIELD  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


RATIONALE  FOR  FIELD  COMPONENT  OF  THE  CURRICULUM 

Social  work  is  a  profession  which  involves  the  applb 
cation  of  a  body  of  knowledge  to  the  resolution  of  social 
problems  and  the  enhancement  of  social  functioning. 
While  classroom  learning  focuses  on  discrete  knowledge 
and  theoretical  background,  the  field  curriculum  focuses 
on  exposure  of  the  student  to  a  range  of  problems  and 
the  development  of  social  work  competencies  within  a 
practice  setting. 


contd.  on  next  page 
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Field  Education  Program  contd.  from  page  37 


Field  education  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  school’s  curriculum.  Thus,  the 
field  component  continues  to  develop 
as  the  overall  curriculum  is  reviewed 
and  revised.  This  interactive  relation- 
ship  between  classroom  and  field 
instruction  is  so  closely  linked  that 
the  field  component  must  be  consid¬ 
ered  whenever  there  is  innovation  or 
modification  in  the  classroom  curricu¬ 
lum.  Additionally,  the  classroom  cur¬ 
riculum  responds  to  the  field  compo¬ 
nent  as  it  reflects  changes  in  practice. 

Students  have  opportunities  in 
the  field  practicum  to  practice  social 
work  within  various  human  service 
settings.  There  are  experiences  for  (1) 
building  on  and  applying  principles, 
concepts  and  theories  taught  in  class¬ 
es  scheduled  concurrently  or  prior  to 
the  field  practicum,  and  for  (2)  devel¬ 
oping  discipline  in  the  use  of  self  as  a 
professional  person.  The  first  field 
practicum  focuses  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  basic  knowledge  and  skills 
and  provides  a  foundation  for  the 
advanced  curriculum.  The  second 
provides  opportunities  for  developing 
advanced  knowledge  and  skills  in  the 
student’s  chosen  concentration. 

Chapel  Hill  full  and  part-time 
students  practice  in  a  wide  diversity  of 
agencies  located  within  a  55  mile 
radius  of  the  main  campus.  These  set¬ 
tings  are  in  family  and  children’s  ser¬ 
vices,  medical  and  rehabilitative  ser¬ 
vices,  mental  health  services,  public 
welfare  services,  programs  for  the 
aged,  community  development  orga¬ 
nizations  and  various  specialized  pro¬ 


grams.  Students  in  our  Asheville  and 
Charlotte  part-time  programs  use  sim¬ 
ilar  approved  resources  in  their  geo¬ 
graphic  region. 

Use  of  a  car  is  mandatory  in 
most  agencies  due  to  the  nature  of 
student  assignments  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  and  the  lack  of  available  public 
transportation. 

Functions  of  Field  Education 

Because  students’  learning  is 
affected  by  what  they  bring  to  the 
School  of  Social  Work,  we  must 
anticipate  differences  in  preparation, 
focus  of  interest  and  ability. 
Consequently,  the  balancing  and  tim¬ 
ing  of  student  field  learning  requires 
the  individualization  of  each  student’s 
program.  However,  such  individual¬ 
ization  is  only  possible  within  the 
context  of  the  overall  rationale  and 
structure  of  the  class-field  relation¬ 
ship.  In  short,  whereas  students  must 
have  differing  field  practicum  experi¬ 
ences,  the  educational  goal  of  insuring 
competence  through  the  interaction 
of  class  and  field  remains  constant. 
Field  education  should  provide  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  students  to  do  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

1.  Test  and  validate  ethics  and  values 
appropriate  to  the  functions  of  social 
work  in  a  practice  setting. 

2.  Develop  and  enhance  self-aware¬ 
ness  and  disciplined  use  of  self. 

3.  Facilitate  the  application  of  theory 
to  real  problem  situations. 


4.  Learn  and  practice  knowledge  and 
skills  in  more  than  one  method  or 
model  of  helping. 

5.  Develop  skill  and  confidence  in 
working  with  and  helping  various 
client  units  (individuals,  dyads,  fami¬ 
ly,  group,  community  and  organiza¬ 
tion)  with  a  selected  range  of  social 
and  personal  problems. 

6.  Identify  the  impact  of  the  larger 
social  system  on  the  client  and  on  the 
nature  and  effectiveness  of  human 
services  and  to  take  this  reality  into 
account  in  helping  people;  and 

7.  Participate  in  the  formulation  of 
agency  policy  and  procedures. 

The  Organization  of  the  Field 
Education  Program 

The  Field  Education  Curriculum 
Sub-Committee 

This  is  a  standing  sub-committee  of 
the  Curriculum  Committee.  It  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  matters  related  to  the 
Field  Education  Program.  This  com¬ 
mittee  includes  one  or  more  members 
of  the  Curriculum  Committee,  at  least 
two  additional  members  of  the 
Faculty,  one  Master’s  student  desig¬ 
nated  by  SOWOSO,  and  three  field 
instructors  designated  by  the  Field 
Education  Advisery  Committee.  The 
Director  of  Field  Education  and  the 
Associate  Dean  for  Academic  Affairs 
serve  as  ex-officio  members. 
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The  Field  Education  Advisory 
Committee 

The  Field  Advisory  Committee  is 
responsible  for  (l)advising  the  school 
and  the  Field  Education  Sub- 
Committee  on  policies  and  issues 
related  to  field  instruction  and  (2) 
maintaining  effective  relationships 
among  the  school  and  the  agencies  in 
which  students  are  placed  for  field 
education.  It  is  composed  of  fifteen 
(15)  social  work  practitioners  who  are 
appointed  by  the  Dean  of  the  school 
on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Director  of  Field  Education.  The  Field 
Advisory  Committee  is  chaired  by  a 
person  elected  by  the  Committee  and 
staffed  by  faculty  in  the  Field 
Education  Office. 

The  Field  Team 

The  Field  Team  is  composed  of 
the  Director  and  Associate  Director 
of  Field  Education  and  other  faculty 
members  who  are  given  major  field 
instruction  responsibilities  by  the 
Dean.  It  is  responsible  for: 

•  Assuring  an  adequate  supply  of 
appropriate  field  placements 
through  efforts  aimed  at  recruit¬ 
ment  and  evaluation; 

•  Co-coordinating  the  process  and 
assignment  of  student  field  place¬ 
ments  in  cooperation  with  the 
Foundation  Coordinator  and 
Concentration  Chairs; 

•  Designing  and  administering  an 
information  system  that  efficiently 
generates  the  data  required  for 
effective  field  education  planning, 
development  and  operation;  and 


•  Studying  issues  in  field  education  as 
well  as  problems  and  opportunities 
that  emerge  in  the  administration 
of  the  Field  Program  at  our  school 
in  order  to  make  informed  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  faculty  and  field 
related  committees. 

The  Director  of  Field  Education 

The  Director  of  Field  Education 
is  responsible  for  managing  the  Field 
Education  Program  of  the  School  of 
Social  Work.  This  includes  coordi¬ 
nating  the  efforts  of  the  Field  Team, 
managing  the  Field  Education  budget, 
representing  the  Field  Program  on 
appropriate  committees  and  task 
groups,  and  assisting  the  Field 
Education  Advisery  Committee  in 
executing  its  duties. 

Concentration  Committees 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  con¬ 
centration  committees  to  (1)  make 
final  decisions  on  the  second  year  field 
assignments,  in  consultation  with  the 
Director  of  Field  Education,  (2)  assist 
in  assigning  faculty  liaison  responsibil¬ 
ities  and  (3)  assist  the  Field  Team 
with  recruitment  of  field  placements. 

Faculty 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty  to  assure  that  students  are  provid¬ 
ed  with  adequate  preparation  for  pro¬ 
fessional  practice  through  field  educa¬ 
tion  by  (a)  establishing  field  policies 
and  standards,  and  (b)  assuring  that 
students  assigned  to  them  for  field 
liaison  purposes  are  provided  quality 
field  education.  Each  faculty  member 
is  responsible  for  taking  the  steps  nec¬ 
essary  to  insure  an  adequate  field  plan 


and  student  learning  agreement  for 
his  or  her  students,  to  monitor 
progress,  to  assist  with  problems  and 
to  assign  an  appropriate  field  grade. 

The  Field  Education  Process 
Recruitment 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Field  Team  to  recruit  an  adequate 
supply  of  field  resources  with  the 
assistance  of  all  faculty  members. 

Information  on  Field  Resources 

The  Field  Team  compiles  an 
annual  report  on  field  resources 
which  is  made  available  to  students 
and  faculty  for  use  in  choosing  field 
placement  priorities.  All  faculty  are 
available  to  consult  concerning  spe¬ 
cific  placements.  Students  who  were 
formerly  placed  in  a  specific  agency 
may  also  be  available  for  consultation. 

Student  Request  for  Field  Assignment 

After  completing  Field  Planning 
Guides  and  planning  interviews,  first 
year  students  are  assigned  practical 
placements  by  the  Field  Team. 
Students  planning  second  placements 
should  meet  with  their  faculty  advis¬ 
ers  and  concentration  representatives 
to  select  priorities  for  field  placement. 
Students  indicate  their  preference  on 
a  Planning  Guide  which  is  then  sent 
to  the  Field  Education  Office.  Stu¬ 
dents’  agency  choices  must  be  compat¬ 
ible  with  their  concentration,  methods 
foci  and  available  placements. 

Field  Assignments 

First  year  students  are  assigned  by 
the  Field  Team.  The  assignment  of 
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students  to  their  second  placement  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  respective 
concentrations  in  cooperation  with 
the  Field  Team.  The  Field  Team  is 
responsible  for  coordinating  this  task. 

Placement  Re-assignment 

In  a  small  number  of  cases,  it  is 
necessary  to  terminate  placement  in 
the  original  field  agency. 

Termination  requires  as  much  plan- 
ning  as  placement.  The  need  to  ter¬ 
minate  should  be  thoroughly  dis¬ 
cussed  among  the  student,  field 
instructor  and  faculty  liaison  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Field  Education 
Office.  Students  are  not  relieved  of 
their  field  responsibilities  without 
the  written  approval  of  the  Director 
of  Field  Education.  Students  initiat¬ 
ing  a  request  for  reassignment  need  to 
submit  a  written  request  to  the 
Director  of  Field  Education  outlining 
the  reason(s)  reassignment  is  neces¬ 
sary  or  desirable.  It  will  be  reviewed 
as  appropriate  by  the  Director, 

Faculty  Liaison,  Field  Instructor  and 
Foundation  or  Concentration  Chairs 
and  approved  or  denied.  The  Field 
Team  will  work  with  the  student,  fac¬ 
ulty  adviser  and  appropriate  faculty  to 
reassign  the  student. 

Field  Orientation 

The  Field  Team  and  faculty  are 
responsible  for  designing  appropriate 
orientation  programs  to  insure  that 
both  students  and  field  instructors 
understand  the  expectations  of  field 
education.  Faculty  liaisons  continue 
this  orientation  process  throughout 
the  year. 


Evaluation 

Program  evaluation  forms  are  com¬ 
pleted  by  both  students  and  field 
instructors.  These  evaluations  help  to 
(a)  identify  aspects  of  field  education 
that  are  in  most  need  of  improve¬ 
ment,  (b)  identify  program  strengths, 
and  (c)  determine  the  appropriate  use 
of  each  instructor  and  agency. 


ADMINISTRATION  STANDARDS  AND 
GUIDELINES  FOR  THE  SCHOOL, 
COOPERATING  AGENCIES  AND 
FIELD  INSTRUCTORS 

Agency* 

The  Agency  Administration  and 
Board  are  expected  to: 

1.  Support  sound  social  work  practice, 
professional  education  and  appropri¬ 
ate  student  instruction; 

2.  Provide  a  qualified  staff  member  to 
instruct  the  student  and  reduce  the 
workload  of  that  staff  member  as  nec¬ 
essary  to  instruct,  attend  school  func¬ 
tions  and  meet  with  faculty  liaisons; 

3.  Control  student  workload  so  as  to 
permit  concentration  on  individual 
learning  and  to  facilitate  receipt  of  max¬ 
imum  help  from  the  field  instructor; 

4-  Accept  students  as  developing  pro¬ 
fessionals  and  not  exploit  them  to 
meet  staff  needs,  nor  hold  back 
appropriate  assignments  because  of 
their  student  status; 

5.  Provide  adequate  space,  supplies 
and  travel  reimbursement  for  stu¬ 
dents;  and 


6.  Make  assignments  which: 

•  Are  appropriate  to  the  student’s 
program  of  study,  concentration, 
methods  focus  (direct  or  macro 
practice),  interests,  goals  and  level 
of  performance; 

•  Provide  sufficient  balance  of  short¬ 
term  and  long-term  assignments; 

•  Supply  opportunities  to  begin  and 
complete  the  helping  process; 

•  Have  enough  similar  experiences  to 
allow  for  depth  in  learning; 

•  Contain  enough  variety  of  experi¬ 
ences  to  allow  some  breadth  of 
learning;  and 

•  Provide  opportunities  for  students 
to  work  with  minority  and  low 
income  clients. 

*  “Agency  Based  Practice,"  as 
defined  by  the  Faculty  Senate  on 
December  18,  1985,  “can  take  place  in 
a  public,  private  nonprofit,  or  private - 
for-profit  organization  accountable  to  the 
community  through  use  of  an  advisery  or 
policy  making  board.  ” 

Field  Instructor 

The  field  instructor  is  expected 
to: 

1.  Be  a  competent  social  work  practi¬ 
tioner; 

2.  Have  an  MSW,  plus  two  years  of 
subsequent  practice  experience;* 

3.  Demonstrate  advanced  social  work 
knowledge  and  skill  in  their  present 
agency  position; 
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4-  Have  the  ability  to  evaluate  and 
influence  the  provision  of  social  work 
service  in  the  agency; 

5.  Have  the  ability  to  conceptualize 
and  to  communicate  their  knowledge 
to  others; 

6.  Be  able  to  engage  in  a  give  and 
take  relationship  with  the  student; 

7.  Be  prepared  and  available  for  ongo- 
ing  consultation  and  weekly  confer¬ 
ences; 

8.  Be  available  to  discuss  student 
progress  periodically  with  a  faculty 
liaison  and  contact  the  faculty  liaison 
when  necessary; 

9.  Attend  and  participate  in  the 
school’s  seminars,  workshops  and 
conferences  on  field  education  when 
appropriate;  and 

10.  Work  cooperatively  with  the 
school  in  evaluating  the  Field 
Education  Program  and  the  curricu¬ 
lum  of  the  school. 

*N.B.  A  competent  professional 
practitioner  in  a  related  field  may  be 
approved  by  the  school  as  a  field  instruc¬ 
tor  when  appropriate  MSW  backup  is 
available . 

The  Faculty  Liaison 

The  faculty  liaison  holds  the 
dual  functions  of  maintaining  a  viable 
school-agency  relationship  and  assur¬ 
ing  that  the  student  receives  a  field 
education  experience  consistent  with 
student  needs  and  school  standards. 
With  regard  to  the  first  function,  the 
faculty  liaison  is  responsible  for  inter¬ 


preting  the  school’s  goals  and  stan¬ 
dards  to  the  agency  and  evaluating 
the  nature  of  the  opportunities  avail¬ 
able  in  the  agency.  This  function 
necessitates  a  contact  early  in  the 
school  year  with  field  instructor  and 
student  so  that  school  and  agency 
expectations  can  be  clarified.  This  is 
often  done  when  the  Student 
Learning  Agreement  is  being  devel¬ 
oped. 

The  second  function  requires  the 
Faculty  Liaison  to:  1 .  Review  and 
approve  the  Student  Learning 
Agreement  in  collaboration  with 
both  the  student  and  field  instructor; 
2.  Monitor  the  student’s  field  learning 
progress  and  take  corrective  action  as 
needed;  and  3.  Evaluate  the  student’s 
work  and  assign  a  field  grade  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  field  instructor  and 
student. 

This  function  requires  a  direct 
contact  between  the  faculty  liaison, 
student  and  field  instructor  when  the 
Student  Learning  Agreement  is 
developed  and  when  the  student  is 
evaluated  at  the  end  of  each  semester. 
In  addition,  a  phone  contact  at  mid¬ 
semester  with  the  field  instructor  and 
a  student  conference  helps  the  faculty 
liaison  assess  the  student’s  progress 
and  offer  assistance  when  required. 
Additional  contacts  are  made  when 
necessary. 

Field  Instructors’  Orientation 

In  order  to  help  agencies  meet 
the  above  field  education  expecta¬ 
tions,  the  school  provides  an  orienta¬ 


tion  for  all  new  and  continuing  field 
instructors.  Content  focuses  on  issues 
specific  to  field  teaching,  such  as 
identifying  student  learning  patterns, 
setting  educational  objectives  and 
evaluating  student  performance. 

Adjunct  Instructors 

Since  1975  the  University  and 
the  school  have  approved  the 
appointment  of  eligible  field  instruc¬ 
tors  to  Adjunct  Instructor  status.  To 
qualify  for  this  appointment,  an  indi¬ 
vidual  must:  (1)  hold  a  master’s  or 
doctoral  degree  in  social  work  or  an 
appropriate,  related  field,  (2)  meet 
the  school’s  standards  for  field 
instructors,  (3)  serve  as  a  field 
instructor  with  our  school  for  three  of 
the  last  five  years,  and  (4)  attend  at 
least  two  workshops  or  seminar  ses¬ 
sions  for  field  instructors  sponsored  by 
the  school  during  the  past  five  years. 
The  names  of  Adjunct  Instructors  are 
printed  in  the  School  of  Social  Work 
Bulletin.  Adjunct  Instructors  have 
university  library  privileges,  hold 
membership  on  school  committees, 
receive  a  letter  of  appointment  from 
the  school,  participate  in  the  Faculty 
Senate  as  an  ex  officio  member  and 
may  list  the  school  as  a  professional 
reference. 

In  1993  field  faculty  became  eli¬ 
gible  for  promotion  to  Assistant, 
Associate  and  Full  Adjunct  Professor 
status.  Criteria  for  appointment  to 
these  ranks  are  found  in  a  later  sec¬ 
tion. 
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Memorandum  of  Agreement 

The  Memorandum  of  Agreement 
defines  school  and  agency  field  edu¬ 
cation  roles  and  responsibilities.  It 
should  be  signed  by  appropriate  par¬ 
ties  prior  to  the  students  placement. 

A  copy  of  this  Memorandum  is  found 
in  the  Forms  Section  of  the  Field 
Manual. 

Student  Professional  Liability 
Insurance 

Students  are  currently  covered 
by  a  blanket  professional  liability 
insurance  program  administered  by 
the  American  Professional  Agency  in 
cooperation  with  The  National 
Association  of  Social  Workers 
Insurance  Trust.  The  coverage  limit  is 
$250,000  per  claim  and  $1,000,000 
aggregate. 


THE  FIELD  PRACTICA 

Typically  field  practice  occurs 
concurrently  with  classroom  courses. 
During  the  first  practicum,  students 
spend  two  days  a  week  in  the  field;  in 
the  second,  three  days  a  week  are 
spent  in  the  field  placement. 

Please  Note:  Students  (full  and 
part-time)  are  required  to  take  the 
direct  and  macro  practice  courses 
(SoWo  227  and  224)  during  their 
foundation  year  prior  to  or  concur¬ 
rent  with  the  field  practicum  and 
make  satisfactory  progress  toward 
receiving  their  degree. 

Students  are  responsible  for 


securing  transportation  to  the  field 
placement  regardless  of  its  location. 
As  funding  permits,  partial  mileage 
reimbursement  is  made  for  students 
placed  more  than  5  miles  from  their 
university  residence. 

Arrangements  may  be  made  for  a 
limited  number  of  students  to  enroll  in 
block  placements.  In  these  cases,  the 
student  is  in  the  field  agency  five  days 
a  week.  (See  criteria  for  exceptions  to 
the  concurrent  field  placement.) 

Process  for  Assigning  Students 

In  January  of  each  year  the 
school  solicits  information  about 
prospective  field  sites  and  field 
instructors  in  preparation  for  placing 
students  for  the  following  academic 
year.  Agency  Information  Forms  are 
made  available  to  rising  second  year 
students  and  their  faculty  advisers  for 
appropriate  planning  and  selection. 
Students  fill  out  a  field  placement 
form,  with  the  advice  of  their  faculty 
adviser,  listing  their  top  three  choices 
of  available  field  sites. 

A  committee  composed  of  the 
Field  Team  and  the  five  concentra¬ 
tion  chairs  meets  to  match  and 
approve  students’  second  placements. 
Attention  is  paid  to  each  student’s 
concentration,  learning  objectives 
and  experience  in  making  the  match 
with  available  placements.  Students 
then  interview  with  the  assigned  field 
instructor.  Mutual  agreement  on  the 
placement  must  be  achieved  before  a 
placement  is  finalized. 

Advanced  standing  students 
(graduates  of  CSWE  accredited  BSW 


programs)  are  assigned  to  placements 
by  the  field  Team  after  a  review  of 
the  field  planning  materials  and  per¬ 
sonal  interviews.  These  students  com¬ 
plete  a  summer  session  and  two 
semesters  in  their  assigned  placement. 
Entering  full  time  students  are  also 
placed  in  field  sites  by  the  Field  Team 
after  interviews  and  a  review  of  appli¬ 
cation  materials.  As  is  true  of  the 
other  two  groups,  the  placement  is 
not  finalized  until  the  student  visits 
the  agency  and  the  field  instructor 
and  student  agree  the  match  is  com¬ 
patible.  Entering  students  visit  their 
potential  field  sites  prior  to  the  first 
week  of  classes. 

The  school  has  access  to  some  of 
the  most  qualified  field  instructors 
available  to  any  school  in  the  South¬ 
east.  Approximately  300  qualified 
social  workers  could  serve  as  field  in¬ 
structors.  Because  of  geographic  loca¬ 
tion,  agency  priorities,  space  restric¬ 
tions  and  the  periodic  need  for  a  sab¬ 
batical,  not  all  of  these  social  workers 
are  available  to  students  each  year. 

Objectives 

The  objectives  for  field  practice 
vary  according  to  the  students’  year  in 
school,  methods  focus  (direct  or 
macro  practice)  and  their  concentra¬ 
tion.  Unlike  the  courses  on  campus, 
the  specific  content  of  the  field 
practicum  is  different  for  each  student 
as  it  is  based  on  the  agency’s  program 
and  service  functions,  available  com¬ 
munity  resources  and  the  student’s 
concentration. 
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It  may  be  necessary  for  the  field 
instructor  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  students  to  have  assignments 
throughout  the  agency  and  communi¬ 
ty  in  order  to  meet  the  learning 
objectives.  The  means  by  which  the 
field  instructor  teaches  the  student 
and  the  learning  opportunities  afford¬ 
ed  by  each  agency  setting  may  differ. 

In  the  classroom,  students  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  evaluate  the 
course  and  the  instructor.  At  the  end 
of  the  year,  students  and  field  instruc¬ 
tors  alike  are  given  the  same  opportu¬ 
nity  to  give  their  impressions,  sugges¬ 
tions  and  recommendations  on  the 
field  courses. 

Student  Learning  Agreements 

The  Student  Learning 
Agreement  should  contain  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  what  the  student  is  supposed 
to  do  and  learn  and  the  criteria  for 
evaluation.  The  purposes  of  this 
agreement  are  to: 

1 .  Give  the  student  an  opportunity 
for  participation  in  planning  the  field 
experience; 

2.  Assure  that  the  student  clearly 
understands  what  is  expected; 

3.  Help  the  student  conceptualize 
learning; 

4-  Provide  a  means  of  measuring 
progress;  and, 

5.  Maximize  objectivity  in  evaluation. 

The  agreement  is  a  working  plan. 
It  should  be  modified  at  any  time  the 
field  instructor,  faculty  liaison  and 
the  student  agree  that  a  change  will 


enhance  student  learning.  Guidelines 
for  the  Student  Learning  Agreement 
are  found  in  the  Forms  Section  of 
the  Field  Manual. 

Evaluations 

Students  are  formally  evaluated 
at  the  end  of  each  semester.  Separate 
evaluation  forms  exist  for  first  and 
second  placement  students  and  con¬ 
centration  evaluation  forms  differ  by 
method  focus.  Each  form,  illustrated 
in  the  Field  Manual,  specifies  the  cat¬ 
egories  for  evaluation  and  requests 
specific  comments  which  give  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  student’s  performance. 
The  functions  of  the  evaluation  are  to 
provide  feedback  to  students  on  their 
performance,  to  identify  the  direc¬ 
tions  for  further  development,  to 
assist  the  faculty  liaison  in  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  field  grade  and  to 
generally  assist  the  school  in  the 
administration  of  field  education. 

The  process  for  evaluation  starts  at 
the  beginning  of  the  field  practicum 
with  the  identification  of  the  expec¬ 
tations  of  the  school,  field  instructor 
and  student  and  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  criteria  for  evaluation. 
Evaluation  forms  are  completed  by 
the  field  instructor  in  consultation 
with  the  faculty  liaison  and  student  for 
each  field  practicum  course  (SoWo 
220  &  22 1,  and  SoWo  222  &  223). 

Field  Education  Fees 

A  Field  Education  fee  is  charged 
to  students  each  semester  they  are  in 
field.  It  is  authorized  by  the  Board  of 


Trustees  as  they  recognize  that  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  Field  Education  Program 
involves  special  costs  beyond  those 
incurred  in  a  classroom  based  pro¬ 
gram.  Unfortunately,  school  alloca¬ 
tions  from  the  State  make  no 
allowance  for  meeting  this  cost. 

The  current  authorized  fee  is 
$250  for  the  first  placement  and  $260 
for  the  second.  It  is  payable  during 
the  semester  the  practicum  is  taken. 
Students  completing  a  block  place¬ 
ment  (completing  the  requirements 
of  two  practicum  in  one  semester)  pay 
double  the  one  semester  fee.  N.B. 
Fees  are  subject  to  change  without 
notice. 

Field  instruction  fees  are  used  to 
meet  field  education  expenses  such  as 
(a)  salaries  for  the  field  secretary  and 
partial  salary  support  for  the  members 
of  the  Field  Team,  (b)  partial  reim¬ 
bursement  of  expenses  for  student 
travel,  (c)  travel  reimbursement  for 
faculty  liaison  visits,  (d)  field  educa¬ 
tion  program  activities  and  (e)  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies. 

Holidays  and  Absences  from 
Field  Work 

Unless  previously  approved  by 
the  Director  of  Field  Education  or  the 
Student  Learning  Agreement,  stu¬ 
dents  are  expected  to  perform  their 
field  duties  on  designated  field  days. 
Students  are  excused  from  field  work 
on  agency  holidays  and  for  atten¬ 
dance  at  Career  Day,  the  Black 
Experience  Workshop  and  other 
approved  school  workshops.  In  addi- 
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tion,  students  can  be  excused  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  two  days  a  semester  for  illness 
or  religious  holidays.  All  other 
absences  from  field  work  should  be 
made  up  by  the  student.  The  field 
instructor  and  faculty  liaison  should 
be  informed  of  any  extended  absences 
from  field  work. 

Criteria  for  Exceptions  to  the 
Standard  Field  Placement 

Block  Placements 

Concurrent  placements  are  the 
standard  field  arrangement  for  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  school.  A  block  place¬ 
ment  represents  an  exception  rather 
than  an  option  for  the  student.  It  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  concurrent  arrangement 
in  three  major  respects:  it  contains 
fewer  days  of  field  education,  it  is 
concentrated  within  a  shorter  time 
span,  and  it  is  not  taken  concurrently 
with  related  course  work.  A  block 
placement  may  be  taken  after  the  first 
year  or  second  year  of  course  work  is 
completed. 

The  following  criteria  and  guide¬ 
lines  are  set  forth  as  means  for  guid¬ 
ing  decisions  on  proposals  for  this 
exception.  The  criteria  (bold  state¬ 
ments)  are  the  essential  elements  that 
must  be  satisfied  in  the  judging  of 
requests  for  exceptions.  The  guide¬ 
lines  under  each  criterion  are  offered 
as  further  guidance  but  are  not 
mandatory.  It  is  acknowledged  that 
each  request  will  require  an  individ¬ 
ual  judgment. 

Requests  for  block  placements 
are  approved  by  the  Director  of  Field 


Education  in  consultation  with  the 
appropriate  Foundation  or 
Concentration  Chair.  Requests 
should  not  be  arbitrarily  rejected  on 
the  basis  of  one  guideline  nor  should 
a  student  expect  to  be  automatically 
granted  the  exception  on  the  basis  of 
having  technically  met  certain  specif¬ 
ic  guidelines. 

Approval  of  block  placements 
are  based  on  the  following  criteria: 

•  Relevance  of  field  placement  to 
student’s  educational  needs.  The 
recommended  field  placement 
should  be  appropriate  to  and  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  student’s  identified 
educational  objectives  and  founda¬ 
tion  or  concentration  objectives. 

•  Adequacy  of  field  resources  for 
block  field  instruction.  The  recom¬ 
mended  field  placement  should 
normally  be  expected  to  demon¬ 
strate  that: 

•  The  proposed  field  instructor 
has  adequate  field  education 
experience  and  time  to  fulfill  the 
unique  demands  of  block  place¬ 
ment;  and  that 

•  The  proposed  field  site  program 
is  conducive  to  the  unique 
demands  of  a  block  experience, 
i.e.,  offering  a  large  enough  work¬ 
load  to  provide  sufficient  variety 
and  depth  and  offering  assign¬ 
ments  appropriate  to  the  length  of 
time  in  placement. 

•  Adequacy  of  School  Resources. 
Adequate  program  funding,  espe¬ 
cially  for  Summer  placements, 
available  faculty  liaison  re-sources 
and  time  for  liaison  must  exist. 


Two  Field  Placements  in  the 
Same  Agency 

Achieving  professional  breadth 
is  an  important  component  of  the 
school’s  mission.  It  enhances  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  the  student  to  transfer  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skills  from  one  practice  set¬ 
ting  to  another.  Breadth  is  promoted 
through  opportunities  to  practice 
within  different  organizations,  with 
different  client  population  groups, 
and  through  the  provision  of  different 
types  of  services.  Consequently,  stu¬ 
dents  are  normally  assigned  to  differ¬ 
ent  organizations  for  the  two  field 
placements. 

Students  may  request  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  policy  if  they  have  com¬ 
pelling  reasons  to  have  both  field 
placements  in  the  same  organization. 
Situations  which  qualify  for  consider¬ 
ation  for  this  exception  are  ones  in 
which  (a)  the  student  has  previously 
received  significant  social  work  expe¬ 
rience  under  MSW  social  work  super¬ 
vision  in  a  different  organization,  a 
different  type  of  service  or  function 
and  a  different  population  group;  (b) 
the  field  instructor  for  the  two  place¬ 
ments  will  be  different;  and  (c)  the 
learning  objectives  for  the  student 
will  contain  adequate  breadth  in 
regard  to  different  problems,  tasks, 
clientele  or  other  pertinent  factors. 

Requests  for  placement  in  the 
same  agency  are  approved  by  the 
Director  of  Field  Education  in  consul¬ 
tation  with  the  appropriate 
Concentration  Chair. 
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First  Year  Field  Placement  in 
Employing  Agency 

Typically  the  first  practicum 
requires  students  to  be  in  field  classes 
two  days  a  week  for  sixty  days  (240 
clock  hours  per  semester  for  two 
semesters)  and  classroom  courses  on 
the  remaining  days. 

Students  are  not  usually  employ¬ 
ees  of  the  agency  in  which  they  are 
placed.  Their  field  instructors  ( 1 )  are 
located  physically  in  the  same  loca¬ 
tion  as  the  student,  (2)  observe  and 
interact  with  the  student  on  a  regular 
basis  and  (3)  are  readily  available  for 
consultation. 

Placement  in  a  student’s 
employing  agency  is  the  exception 
rather  than  a  standard  student 
option.  The  school  has  permitted 
placement  in  employing  agencies 
over  the  last  twenty  years.  Such 
placements  have  made  it  possible  for 
hundreds  of  students  to  complete  part 
of  their  education  while  remaining 
employed  in  their  home  communi¬ 
ties.  When  successful,  new  knowledge 
and  skill  are  achieved  in  the  student’s 
workplace  with  the  support  of  the  stu¬ 
dent,  school  and  the  employing 
agency.  But  lacking  careful  planning 
and  monitoring,  placement  in  an 
employing  agency  may  do  little  to 
promote  the  acquisition  of  improved 
skill  and  knowledge  and  may  devalue 
the  reputation  of  the  school  and  our 
graduates.  Setting  up  placements  in 
employing  agencies  requires  more 
time  than  placements  in  non-employ¬ 
ing  agencies.  Arrangement  and 
approval  of  the  placement  plan 


requires  the  involvement  of  the  stu¬ 
dent/employee,  job  supervisor  and 
agency  executive,  potential  field 
instructor  and  the  school’s  faculty 
adviser/liaison  and  Field  Education 
Office.  This  extra  attention  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  assure  that  the  planned  place¬ 
ment  experience  meets  all  school 
requirements  and  learning  objectives 
and  does  not  duplicate  current  job 
tasks  and  responsibilities. 

When  possible,  much  of  the  ini¬ 
tial  planning  and  advising  concerning 
placement  in  an  employing  agency 
takes  place  in  groups.  But  because  of 
the  uniqueness  of  the  settings,  much 
individual  advising  needs  to  take 
place  during  the  pre-placement  stage 
and  indeed  throughout  the  place¬ 
ment.  Close  monitoring  of  the  place¬ 
ment  is  required  because  many  of  the 
placements  will  only  be  used  once. 
Thus,  agency  directors,  staff,  field 
instructors  and  the  placement  com¬ 
munity  are  less  familiar  with  the 
school’s  goals,  objectives,  curriculum, 
and  expectations. 

If  placement  in  a  student’s 
employing  agency  is  to  be  considered, 
a  series  of  conditions  should  be  met  as 
adopted  by  the  Faculty  Senate  on 
3/25/88. 

•  It  must  be  possible  to  achieve 
foundation  practicum  objectives  in 
the  employing  agency.  The  school 
requires  all  placements  to  achieve 
foundation  practicum  objectives. 
Among  other  things  this  means 
that  students  must  engage  in  both 
direct  and  macro,  graduate  level, 
social  work  practice  activities  under 


qualified  field  instruction.  When 
placement  in  an  employing  agency 
is  being  considered,  the  school’s 
field  objectives,  as  outlined  in  the 
Field  Education  Manual,  need  to  be 
reviewed  by  the  student  and  the 
student’s  employer.  The  director  of 
the  agency  in  which  the  student 
desires  placement  needs  to  assure 
the  school  and  student  that  these 
objectives  can  be  achieved  in  the 
agency  by  ( 1 )  completing  an 
“Agency  Placement  Information” 
form,  (2)  participating  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  “Student  Learning 
Agreement,”  and  (3)  signing  a 
“Memorandum  of  Agreement”  with 
the  School  of  Social  Work  which 
outlines  the  responsibilities  of  the 
school  and  agency. 

•  The  school  must  be  assured  that 
the  agency  recognizes  the  value  of 
the  student’s  educational  experi¬ 
ence.  The  student/employee  must 
be  allowed  the  time  and  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  become  involved  in  discrete 
learning  activities  with  specific 
learning  objectives  which  are  relat¬ 
ed  to  the  school’s  practicum  objec¬ 
tives.  Structural  arrangementsmust 
be  made  to  protect  the  learning 
environment  from  the  incursion  of 
conflicting  employment  demands. 
Consequently,  the  director  of  the 
agency  in  which  the  student  is 
employed  needs  to  help  the  school, 
student/employee  and  agency  cre¬ 
ate  and  maintain  an  environment 
for  learning  to  take  place. 

•  The  student  must  have  a  qualified, 
MSW  field  instructor  who  meets 
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the  requirements  of  the  school  as 
outlined  in  an  earlier  section. 
Separation  of  the  “student”  and 
“employee”  roles  and  breadth  of 
experience  is  most  easily  accom¬ 
plished  if  the  student’s  work  super¬ 
visor  and  the  student’s  field  instruc¬ 
tor  are  two  different  people. 
Requests  for  use  of  the  same  person 
as  work  supervisor  and  field  instruc¬ 
tor  may  be  made  to  the  school.  It  is 
strongly  preferred  that  the  field 
instructor  be  employed  in  the  same 
agency  as  the  student  and  that  this 
person  be  located  in  close  proximi¬ 
ty  to  the  student.  If  qualified  MSW 
staff,  willing  and  capable  to  serve  as 
field  instructors,  are  not  available 
in  the  employing  agency,  arrange¬ 
ments  need  to  be  made  for  MSW 
field  instruction.  In  such  cases,  the 
MSW  back-up  person  supports  the 
site  supervisor,  serves  as  the  studen¬ 
t’s  field  instructor,  helps  develop 
the  “Student  Learning  Agreement,” 
evaluates  the  student’s  progress  and 
provides  weekly  instruction  to  the 
student  with  the  approval  of  the 
placement  agency’s  director. 

•  The  practicum  must  be  fundamen¬ 
tally  different  from  the  students’ 
work  experiences  and  expand  their 
professional  knowledge  and  skill 
base.  The  school  must  be  assured 
that  (1)  students/employees  have 
opportunities  to  engage  in  learning 
activities  which  are  “discretely 
identified  and  distinguished  from 
their  employment  tasks”  and  that 
they  (2)  differ  at  “some  level”  from 


the  students’  previous  work  tasks 
and  responsibilities.  Several  steps 
can  be  taken  to  help  insure  that 
students  have  fundamentally  differ¬ 
ent  practice  experiences  which  will 
stretch  their  intellect  and  skills. 
Preferably  a  separate  learning  envi¬ 
ronment  should  be  established  by: 
(1)  having  students  placed  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  unit  in  the  agency,  (2)  hav¬ 
ing  them  work  with  a  different 
client  population,  (3)  arranging  to 
have  them  supervised  by  qualified 
field  instructors  who  differ  from 
their  work  supervisors,  and  (4)  hav¬ 
ing  them  employ  different  social 
work  intervention  methods.  A 
change  in  only  one  of  these  condi¬ 
tions  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
ensure  an  educationally  sound 
experience.  Several  variations  of 
this  model  can  occur  as  long  as  the 
school  is  assured  that  the  student 
will  employ  intervention  methods, 
skills,  and  knowledge  which  are 
new  to  them  or  which  will  signifi¬ 
cantly  expand  those  previously 
experienced  by  the  student.  For 
example,  sometimes  an  agency  is 
too  small  to  have  different  work 
units.  Consequently,  students  may 
be  placed  in  the  same  agency  and 
the  same  work  unit.  To  help  insure 
that  these  students  have  fundamen¬ 
tally  different  experiences,  steps 
need  to  be  taken  to  expand  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  work  role  through  special 
assignments. 

•  These  placements  must  be 
approved  by  the  Director  of  Field 


Education  in  consultation  with  the 
Chair  of  the  Foundation.  Appeal  of 
placement  decisions  may  be  made 
to  the  Associate  Dean. 

Exceptions  Regarding  Standard  on 
Field  Instructors 

School  standards  state  that  field 
instructors  should  possess  an  MSW 
and  two  years  of  post  MSW  practice 
experience,  be  employed  in  the  field 
agency,  and  demonstrate  expertise 
related  to  the  student’s  field  assign¬ 
ment.  The  field  instructor  is  the  pri¬ 
mary  agency  person  responsible  for 
monitoring  the  Student  Learning 
Agreement,  evaluating  student  per¬ 
formance  and  providing  direct  super¬ 
vision  of  the  majority  of  the  student’s 
assignments.  Secondary  supervision 
on  specific  assignments  or  cases  may 
be  provided  by  professionals  other 
than  the  field  instructor,  with  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  field  instructor,  student, 
agency  and  faculty  liaison. 

Requests  for  exceptions  to  the 
standards  on  field  instructors  might 
include  placements  with  ( 1 )  a  field 
instructor  without  an  MSW,  (2)  a 
field  instructor  without  two  years 
experience,  or  (3)  a  field  instructor 
outside  of  the  placement  agency. 

When  considering  the  granting 
of  an  exception  to  the  field  instruc¬ 
tor’s  standard,  the  following  issues 
should  be  addressed:  ( 1 )  student’s 
prior  experience  and  current  learning 
needs;  (2)  unique  qualifications  of  the 
field  instructor;  (3)  unique  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  the  agency  and  its  services. 
Requests  for  exceptions  may  be  initi- 
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ated  by  student,  faculty  or  agency. 
Requests  are  approved  by  the 
Director  of  Field  Education  in  consul¬ 
tation  with  the  appropriate 
Foundation  or  Concentration  Chair. 

FIELD  EDUCATION  IN  THE  FOUNDA¬ 
TION  YEAR  (FIRST  PLACEMENT) 

Purpose 

Students  learn  beginning  prac¬ 
tice  skill  through  experiential  oppor¬ 
tunities,  applying  foundation  knowl¬ 
edge  of  direct  and  macro  social  work 
practice,  two  days  a  week  in  an 
agency  setting. 

Students  should  achieve  the  follow¬ 
ing  goals  upon  completion  of  the 
foundation  practicum: 

1.  Analyze  client  and  service  system 
functioning  to  determine  relevant 
intervention  strategies; 

2.  Develop  and  implement  appropri¬ 
ate  strategies  for  improving  client  and 
service  system  functioning; 

3.  Use  an  identifiable  and  appropriate 
knowledge  base  in  practice; 

4.  Demonstrate  beginning  ability  to 
evaluate  practice;  and 

5.  Validate  professional  strengths  and 
identify  areas  for  professional  devel¬ 
opment. 

General  Expectations  Related  to 
Direct  Practice 

Direct  practice  is  understood  to 
be  purposeful  intervention  designed 


to  enhance  client  functioning. 
Students  will  be  expected  to  apply  a 
variety  of  practice  methods.  The 
methods  selected  should  be  appropri¬ 
ate  to  the  client  system,  the  setting 
and  the  presenting  issue.  Students 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  different  types  of  client  systems 
including  individuals,  families  and 
groups.  Students  should  also  work 
with  clients  from  a  variety  of  back¬ 
grounds  and  representing  various 
dimensions  of  diversity  including 
race,  ethnicity,  gender,  age,  sexual 
orientation  and  socioeconomic  status. 


General  Expectations  Related  to 
Macro  Practice 

Macro  social  work  practice 
includes  purposeful  interventions 
with  work  units,  organizations,  and 
communities  to  maintain  and 
enhance  the  performance  of  the  sys¬ 
tems  that  provide  human  services. 
Students  are  expected  to  assess  the 
functioning  of  their  practicum  organi¬ 
zation  and  apply  a  range  of  macro 
methods.  The  methods  selected 
should  be  appropriate  to  the  agency 
setting.  Students  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  be  involved  in  work 
groups,  organizational  activities  and 
community  and  interorganizational 
relationships.  They  should  also  take  a 
responsible  role  in  developing  a  pro¬ 
ject  to  enhance  the  functioning  of 
their  practicum  agency  or  communi¬ 
ty.  Projects  should  contribute  to  a 
more  responsive  delivery  or  improved 
working  conditions. 


Foundation  Curriculum  Objectives* 

Direct  Practice  Objectives 

I.  Assessment  of  individuals,  fami¬ 
lies  and  groups  Student  accurately 
perceives  the  functioning  of  individu¬ 
als,  families  and  groups,  including  the 
impact  of  race,  ethnicity,  gender,  age, 
sexual  orientation  and  socioeconomic 
status. 

II.  Development  and  use  of  the  help¬ 
ing  relationship  with  individuals, 
families  and  groups.  Student  effec¬ 
tively  uses  empathy,  genuineness, 
focus,  and  acceptance  of  difference  in 
work  with  diverse  client  systems. 

III.  Design,  implementation  and 
evaluation  of  intervention  strategies 
with  individuals,  families  and 
groups.  Student  designs,  implements 
and  evaluates  appropriate  interven¬ 
tion  strategies  with  diverse  client  sys¬ 
tems. 

Macro  Practice  Objectives 

IV.  Assessment  of  organizational  or 
community  functioning.  Student 
demonstrates  the  ability  to  analyze 
the  functioning  of  the  prac-ticum 
organization  or  community. 

V.  Development  and  use  of  the  help¬ 
ing  relationship  with  organizations 
and  communities.  Student  identifies 
key  actors  and  engages  them  in  a  pur¬ 
poseful,  effective  change  process. 

VI.  Intervention  strategies  with 
work  groups,  organizations  and  com¬ 
munities.  Student  develops  appropri¬ 
ate  strategies  for  enhancing  some 
aspect  of  organizational  or  communi- 
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ty  functioning,  effectively  implements 
or  participates  in  a  change  process, 
and  evaluates  the  process  and  out¬ 
comes. 

Professional  Development  Objectives 

VII.  Constructive  work  within  the 
organization  Student  works  effective¬ 
ly  in  the  agency  and  meets  agency 
expectations  related  to  quality  of 
recording,  caseload/workload  man¬ 
agement,  use  of  agency  policies  and 
procedures. 

VIII.  Development  and  use  of  self 
awareness.  Student  is  aware  of  the 
impact  of  personal  feelings,  thoughts, 
values,  and  behavior  upon  profession¬ 
al  relationships  and  can  utilize  this 
information  to  formulate  a  profession¬ 
al  development  plan. 

IX.  Use  of  supervision  for  profes¬ 
sional  growth.  Student  takes  respon¬ 
sibility  for  learning  by  focusing  on  rel¬ 
evant  learning  issues,  identifying 
areas  for  assistance,  and  engaging  in 
the  supervisory  process. 

X.  Identification  with  the  social 
work  profession.  Student  identifies 
with  the  social  work  profession  and 
reflects  social  work  values,  ethics, 
roles  and  purposes  in  her/his  profes¬ 
sional  practice. 

*T hese  objectives  are  more  definitively 
defined  in  the  Student  Learning 
Agreement  to  reflect  specific  agency  and 
community  opportunities  and  student 
needs. 


Format  and  Fees 

The  first  field  practice  course 
requires  the  student  to  be  in  an 
agency  two  days  a  week.  A  special  fee 
of  $250  per  semester  (1st  placement) 
and  $260  (2nd  placement)  is  required 
and  students  are  expected  to  provide 
their  own  transportation. 


Assignments 

Specific  assignments  will  vary 
depending  on  agency  and  community 
resources  and  opportunities.  It  is 
expected  that  each  student  will  be 
assigned  direct  service  cases  (individ¬ 
uals,  families,  small  groups)  to  devel¬ 
op  their  direct  service  assessment  and 
intervention  skills,  and  each  student 
will  be  assigned  an  organizational  or 
community  project  or  activity  to 
develop  their  macro  service  assess¬ 
ment  and  intervention  skills.  In 
developing  skills  for  the  improved 
functioning  of  organizations  and  com¬ 
munities,  it  is  expected  that  students 
will  have  hands-on  responsibilities, 
just  as  they  do  in  working  with 
clients.  Passive  observations  by  the 
student  of  organizational  or  commu¬ 
nity  functioning  would  not  be  consid¬ 
ered  an  adequate  assignment.  Specific 
assignments  will  be  identified  in  the 
Student  Learning  Agreement.  Some 
agencies  will  require  students  to  read 
specific  material  relating  to  their  ser¬ 
vice  or  client  population.  All  field 
placements  must  provide  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  students  to  work  with 
minority  and  other  oppressed  groups 


or  with  projects  associated  with  the 
needs  of  these  groups.  The  complete 
first  practicum  (SoWo  220  and  SoWo 
221)  involves  480  hours  or  60  eight- 
hour  days  in  the  agency  setting. 

Evaluation 

A  foundation  practice  evaluation 
form  is  used  by  the  field  instructor  in 
evaluating  the  student  at  the  end  of 
each  semester  of  the  first  year.  The 
field  instructor  completes  the  evalua¬ 
tion  form  in  consultation  with  the 
student  and  faculty  liaison.  (See 
Foundation  Evaluation  Form  in  the 
“Forms”  section  of  the  Field  Manual.) 
The  field  instructor  may  recommend 
a  grade  to  the  liaison.  The  faculty 
liaison  has  the  responsibility  for 
grade  assignments. 


FIELD  EDUCATION  IN 
THE  CONCENTRATION 
(SECOND  PLACEMENT) 

Goals  and  Objectives 

Second  Placement  Goals  and 
Objectives  are  under  revision  and  will 
be  made  available  to  concentration 
students  prior  to  starting  their  second 
practicum. 

Format  and  Fees 

The  second  placement  requires 
students  to  be  in  their  agency  three 
days  a  week.  A  prerequisite  for  this 
course  is  successful  completion  of 
SoWo  220  and  SoWo  221,  except  for 


advanced  standing  students.  A  special 
fee  of  $260  is  required  for  the  second 
placement  or  its  equivalent. 

Assignments 

Assignments  will  vary  depending 
on  the  concentration  requirements, 
level  of  student  skill  and  agency  and 
community  resources  and  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Students  may  have  all  their 
assignments  in  direct  services  (with 
individuals,  families,  small  groups), 
all  their  assignments  in  macro  ser¬ 
vices  (with  organizations  or  commu¬ 
nities)  or  they  may  have  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  direct  and  macro  services. 
Specific  assignments  will  be  spelled 
out  in  the  Student  Learning 
Agreement  by  the  field  instructor, 
faculty  liaison  and  student.  Some 
agencies  will  require  students  to  read 
specific  material  relating  to  their  spe¬ 
cialized  field  of  practice.  All  field 
placements  must  provide  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  students  to  work  with 
minority  and  other  oppressed 
groups,  or  with  projects  associated 
with  the  needs  of  these  groups.  For 
students  in  concurrent  placement  the 
second  practicum  (So Wo  222  and 
223)  involves  720  hours  or  90  eight- 
hour  days.  For  block  placements  the 
practicum  involves  80  eight-hour 
days. 

Evaluation 

Two  different  evaluation  forms 
may  be  used  for  this  course;  one  for 
those  students  whose  assignments  are 


primarily  in  direct  services  and  one 
for  those  students  whose  assignments 
are  primarily  in  macro  services.  The 
field  instructor  completes  the  evalua¬ 
tion  form  in  consultation  with  the 
student  and  faculty  liaison.  (See  the 
Concentration  Evaluation  Forms  in 
the  “Forms  Section”  of  the  Field 
Manual).  The  field  instructor  may 
recommend  a  grade  to  the  liaison; 
however,  the  faculty  liaison  has  the 
final  responsibility  for  grade  assign¬ 
ment. 
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Perhaps  you  may  ask, 
“Does  the  road  lead 
uphill  all  the  way?” 
And  I  must  answer, 
“Yes,  to  the  very  end.” 
But  if  I  offer  you  a  long 
hard  struggle,  1  can 
also  promise  you  great 
rewards. 

Grace  Abbott 

in  L.B.  Costin’s  Two  Sisters  for  Social  Justice 


PROFESSIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  &  CERTIFICATION 


National  Association  of  Social  Workers  (NASW)* 

The  National  Association  of  Social  Workers 
(NASW)  was  formed  in  1955  as  the  result  of  a  merger 
of  seven  separate  professional  social  work  associations. 
With  more  than  150,000  members  in  fifty-five  chapters, 
NASW  is  the  largest  social  work  organization  in  the 
world.  The  NASW  national  office  is  located  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  while  the  North  Carolina  Chapter 
office  is  located  in  Raleigh,  NC.  School  of  Social  Work 
Dean  Richard  L.  Edwards  is  past  national  president  of 
NASW  Currently,  the  school’s  liaison  with  NASW  is 
Ms.  Dee  Gamble. 


contd.  on  next  page 
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Professional  Organizations  and  Certification  contd.  from  page  5 1 


The  principle  functions  of 
NASW  include  the  provision  of 
membership  services,  establishment  of 
professional  standards,  provision  of 
professional  development  activities, 
and  professional  action.  The  NASW 
has  six  national  office  staff  who  are 
directly  engaged  in  lobbying  at  the 
federal  level  on  issues  related  to  the 
social  work  profession  and  the  clients 
served  by  social  workers. 

Students  in  the  School  of  Social 
Work  are  entitled  to  full  rights  and 
privileges  of  membership  in  the 
National  Association  of  Social 
Workers.  Members  participate  at  all 
levels  of  the  Association.  One  gradu¬ 
ate  student  is  an  elected  member  of 
the  National  Board  of  Directors,  as 
well  as  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  North  Carolina  chapter  of 
NASW.  NASW  members  work  with 
experienced  professional  social  work¬ 
ers  through  the  NASW  Chapter  to 
enhance  social  work  practice  and  to 
lobby  for  beneficial  change  in  profes¬ 
sional  standards,  social  policy,  salary 
levels,  and  other  concerns.  Some  of 
the  membership  benefits  include: 

1.  Subscriptions  to  the  journal  Social 
Work  and  the  NASW  News  which 
includes  job  listings. 

2.  Complimentary  registration  to  the 
NASW  Annual  Conference  as  an  on¬ 
site  volunteer. 

3.  Subscription  to  the  North  Carolina 
Social  Worker  Newsletter  which 
includes  regional  job  listings. 


4-  Group  rate  health,  life,  and  disabil¬ 
ity  insurance  coverage. 

5.  Leadership  opportunities  on  the 
local,  state,  and  national  level. 

6.  Discounts  on  all  of  NASW’s  spe¬ 
cialty  journals. 

7.  The  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Work 
and  the  Social  Work  Dictionary  are 
available  at  a  discount  to  students 
through  social  work  faculty. 

8.  Low-cost  malpractice  insurance 
through  the  NASW  Insurance  Trust. 

9.  Access  to  professional  competence 
recognition  through  the  Academy  of 
Certified  Social  Workers  (ACSW). 

Students  are  urged  to  participate 
in  NASW.  Dues  for  graduate  students 
are  $37.50  annually  (dues  subject  to 
change).  Professor  Dorothy  Gamble  is 
our  liaison  to  the  National 
Association  of  Social  Workers  and 
can  provide  you  with  additional  infor¬ 
mation. 

PLEASE  NOTE:  Regarding 
Independent  Practice  -  The  faculty 
endorse  the  policies  of  NASW  and 
the  National  Federation  of  Societies 
for  Clinical  Social  Work,  both  of 
which  establish  two  years  of  super¬ 
vised  practice  beyond  the  M.S.W. 
degree  as  the  minimum  preparation 
necessary  for  the  independent  prac¬ 
tice  of  social  work.  These  standards 
have  been  adopted  by  almost  all  states 
that  license  or  certify  social  workers. 

The  faculty  of  the  School  of 
Social  Work  subscribe  to  the  Code  of 


Ethics  of  the  National  Association  of 
Social  Workers  for  all  social  work 
practitioners  whether  they  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  NASW  or  not. 

The  National  Association  of 
Social  Workers  Code  of  Ethics  as 
adopted  by  the  1979  NASW  Delegate 
Assembly  and  revised  by  the  1990 
NASW  Delegate  Assembly  is  present¬ 
ed  below: 

•  There  is  a  North  Carolina  chapter  with 
headquarters  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
Phone:  (919)  781-4886. 

N.A.S.W.  Code  of  Ethics 

I.  The  Social  Worker’s  Conduct  and 
Comportment  as  a  Social  Worker 

Propriety  -  The  social  worker  should 
maintain  high  standards  of  personal 
conduct  in  the  capacity  or  identity  as 
a  social  worker. 

•  The  private  conduct  of  the  social 
worker  is  a  personal  matter  to  the 
same  degree  as  is  any  other  per¬ 
son’s,  except  when  such  conduct 
compromises  the  fulfillment  of  pro¬ 
fessional  responsibilities. 

•  The  social  worker  should  not  par¬ 
ticipate  in,  condone,  or  be  associat¬ 
ed  with  dishonesty,  fraud,  deceit,  or 
misrepresentation. 

•  The  social  worker  should  distin¬ 
guish  clearly  between  statements 
and  actions  made  as  a  private  indi¬ 
vidual  and  as  a  representative  of  the 
social  work  profession  or  an  organi¬ 
zation  or  group. 

Competence  and  Professional 
Development  -  The  social  worker 
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should  strive  to  become  and  remain 
proficient  in  professional  practice  and 
the  performance  of  professional  func¬ 
tions. 

•  The  social  worker  should  accept 
responsibility  or  employment  only 
on  the  basis  of  existing  competence 
or  the  intention  to  acquire  the  nec¬ 
essary  competence. 

•  The  social  worker  should  not  mis¬ 
represent  professional  qualifica¬ 
tions,  education,  experience,  or 
affiliations. 

•  The  social  worker  should  not  allow 
his  or  her  own  personal  problems, 
psychosocial  distress,  substance 
abuse,  or  mental  health  difficulties 
to  interfere  with  professional  judg¬ 
ment  and  performance  or  jeopardize 
the  best  interests  of  those  for  whom 
the  social  worker  has  a  professional 
responsibility. 

•  The  social  worker  whose  personal 
problems,  psychosocial  distress,  sub¬ 
stance  abuse,  or  mental  health  diffi¬ 
culties  interfere  with  professional 
judgment  and  performance  should 
immediately  seek  consultation  and 
take  appropriate  remedial  action  by 
seeking  professional  help,  making 
adjustments  in  workload,  terminat¬ 
ing  practice,  or  taking  any  other 
steps  necessary  to  protect  clients 
and  others. 

Service  -  The  social  worker  should 
regard  as  primary  the  service  obliga¬ 
tion  of  the  social  work  profession. 

•  The  social  worker  should  retain  ul¬ 
timate  responsibility  for  the  quality 
and  extent  of  the  service  that  indi¬ 


vidual  assumes,  assigns,  or  performs. 

•  The  social  worker  should  act  to  pre¬ 
vent  practices  that  are  inhumane  or 
discriminatory  against  any  person 
or  group  of  persons. 

Integrity  -  The  social  worker  should 
act  in  accordance  with  the  highest 
standards  of  professional  integrity 
and  impartiality. 

•  The  social  worker  should  be  alert  to 
and  resist  the  influences  and  pres¬ 
sures  that  interfere  with  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  professional  discretion  and 
impartial  judgment  required  for  the 
performance  of  professional  func¬ 
tions. 

•  The  social  worker  should  not 
exploit  professional  relationships 
for  personal  gain. 

Scholarship  and  Research  -  The 

social  worker  engaged  in  study  and 
research  should  be  guided  by  the  con¬ 
ventions  of  scholarly  inquiry. 

•  The  social  worker  engaged  in 
research  should  consider  carefully 
its  possible  consequences  for 
human  beings. 

•  The  social  worker  engaged  in 
research  should  ascertain  that  the 
consent  of  participants  in  the 
research  is  voluntary  and  informed, 
without  any  implied  deprivation  or 
penalty  for  refusal  to  participate, 
and  with  due  regard  for  partici¬ 
pants’  privacy  and  dignity. 

•  The  social  worker  engaged  in 
research  should  protect  participants 
from  unwarranted  physical  or  men¬ 
tal  discomfort,  distress,  harm,  dan¬ 
ger,  or  deprivation. 


•  The  social  worker  who  engages  in 
the  evaluation  of  services  or  cases 
should  discuss  them  only  for  the 
professional  purposes  and  only  with 
persons  directly  and  professionally 
concerned  with  them. 

•  Information  obtained  about  partici¬ 
pants  in  research  should  be  treated 
as  confidential. 

•  The  social  worker  should  take  cred¬ 
it  only  for  work  actually  done  in 
connection  with  scholarly  and 
research  endeavors  and  credit  con¬ 
tributions  made  by  others. 

II.  The  Social  Worker’s  Ethical 
Responsibility  to  Clients 

Primacy  of  Clients’  Interests  -  The 

social  worker’s  primary  responsibility 

is  to  clients. 

•  The  social  worker  should  serve 
clients  with  devotion,  loyalty, 
determination,  and  the  maximum 
application  of  professional  skill  and 
competence. 

•  The  social  worker  should  not 
exploit  relationships  with  clients 
for  personal  advantage. 

•  The  social  worker  should  not  prac¬ 
tice,  condone,  facilitate  or  collabo¬ 
rate  with  any  form  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  sex, 
sexual  orientation,  age,  religion, 
national  origin,  marital  status, 
political  belief,  mental  or  physical 
handicap,  or  any  other  preference 
or  personal  characteristic,  condi¬ 
tion  or  status. 

•  The  social  worker  should  not  con¬ 
done  or  engage  in  any  dual  or  mul¬ 
tiple  relationship's  with  clients  or 
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former  clients  in  which  there  is  a 
risk  of  exploitation  of  or  potential 
harm  to  the  client.  The  social 
worker  is  responsible  for  setting 
clear,  appropriate,  and  culturally 
sensitive  boundaries. 

•  The  social  worker  should  under  no 
circumstances  engage  in  sexual 
activities  with  clients. 

•  The  social  worker  should  provide 
clients  with  accurate  and  complete 
information  regarding  the  extent 
and  nature  of  the  services  available 
to  them. 

•  The  social  worker  should  apprise 
clients  of  their  risks,  rights,  oppor¬ 
tunities,  and  obligations  associated 
with  social  service  to  them. 

•  The  social  worker  should  seek 
advice  and  counsel  of  colleagues 
and  supervisors  whenever  such  con¬ 
sultation  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
clients. 

•  The  social  worker  should  terminate 
service  to  clients,  and  professional 
relationships  with  them,  when  such 
service  and  relationships  are  no 
longer  required  or  no  longer  serve 
the  clients’  needs  or  interests. 

•  The  social  worker  should  withdraw 
services  precipitously  only  under 
unusual  circumstances,  giving  care¬ 
ful  consideration  to  all  factors  in 
the  situation  and  taking  care  to 
minimize  possible  adverse  effects. 

•  The  social  worker  who  anticipates 
the  termination  or  interruption  of 
service  to  clients  should  notify 
clients  promptly  and  seek  the  trans¬ 
fer,  referral,  or  continuation  of  ser¬ 


vice  in  relation  to  the  clients’  needs 
and  preferences. 

Rights  and  Prerogatives  of  Clients  - 

The  social  worker  should  make  every 
effort  to  foster  maximum  self-determi¬ 
nation  on  the  part  of  clients. 

•  When  the  social  worker  must  act 
on  behalf  of  a  client  who  has  been 
adjudged  legally  incompetent,  the 
social  worker  should  safeguard  the 
interest  and  rights  of  that  client. 

•  When  another  individual  has  been 
legally  authorized  to  act  in  behalf  of 
a  client,  the  social  worker  should 
deal  with  that  person  always  with 
the  client’s  best  interest  in  mind. 

•  The  social  worker  should  not 
engage  in  any  action  that  violates 
or  diminishes  the  civil  or  legal 
rights  of  clients. 

Confidentiality  and  Privacy  -  The 

social  worker  should  respect  the  pri¬ 
vacy  of  clients  and  hold  in  confidence 
all  information  obtained  in  the  course 
of  professional  service. 

•  The  social  worker  should  share 
with  others  confidences  revealed  by 
clients,  without  their  consent,  only 
for  compelling  professional  reasons. 

•  The  social  worker  should  inform 
clients  fully  about  the  limits  of  con¬ 
fidentiality  in  a  given  situation,  the 
purposes  for  which  information  is 
obtained,  and  how  it  may  be  used. 

•  The  social  worker  should  afford 
clients  reasonable  access  to  any 
official  social  work  records  con¬ 
cerning  them. 

•  When  providing  clients  with  access 
to  records,  the  social  worker  should 


take  due  care  to  protect  the  confi¬ 
dences  of  others  contained  in  those 
records. 

•  The  social  worker  should  obtain 
informed  consent  of  clients  before 
taping,  recording,  or  permitting 
third  party  observation  of  their 
activities. 

Fees  -  When  setting  fees,  the  social 
worker  should  ensure  that  they  are 
fair,  reasonable,  considerate,  and 
commensurate  with  the  service  per¬ 
formed  and  with  due  regard  for  the 
clients’  ability  to  pay. 

•  The  social  worker  should  not 
accept  anything  of  value  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  referral. 

III.  The  Social  Worker’s  Ethical 
Responsibility  to  Colleagues 

Respect ,  Fairness,  and  Courtesy  - 

The  social  worker  should  treat  col¬ 
leagues  with  respect,  courtesy,  fair¬ 
ness,  and  good  faith. 

•  The  social  worker  should  cooperate 
with  colleagues  to  promote  profes¬ 
sional  interests  and  concerns. 

•  The  social  worker  should  respect 
confidences  shared  by  colleagues  in 
the  course  of  their  professional  rela¬ 
tionships  and  transactions. 

•  The  social  worker  should  create 
and  maintain  conditions  of  practice 
that  facilitate  ethical  and  compe¬ 
tent  professional  performance  by 
colleagues. 

•  The  social  worker  should  treat  with 
respect,  and  represent  accurately 
and  fairly,  the  qualifications,  views, 
and  findings  of  colleagues  and  use 
appropriate  channels  to  express 
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judgments  on  these  matters. 

•  The  social  worker  who  replaces  or 
is  replaced  by  a  colleague  in  profes- 
sional  practice  should  act  with  con- 
sideration  for  the  interest,  charac¬ 
ter,  and  reputation  of  that  col¬ 
league. 

•  The  social  worker  should  not 
exploit  a  dispute  between  a  col¬ 
league  and  employers  to  obtain  a 
position  or  otherwise  advance  the 
social  worker’s  interest. 

•  The  social  worker  should  seek  arbi¬ 
tration  or  mediation  when  conflicts 
with  colleagues  require  resolution 
for  compelling  professional  reasons. 

•  The  social  worker  should  extend  to 
colleagues  of  other  professions  the 
same  respect  and  cooperation  that 
is  extended  to  social  work  col¬ 
leagues. 

•  The  social  worker  who  serves  as  an 
employer,  supervisor,  or  mentor  to 
colleagues  should  make  orderly 
and  explicit  arrangements  regard¬ 
ing  the  conditions  of  their  continu¬ 
ing  professional  relationship. 

•  The  social  worker  who  has  the 
responsibility  for  employing  and 
evaluating  the  performance  of 
other  staff  members,  should  fulfill 
such  responsibility  in  a  fair,  consid¬ 
erate,  and  equitable  manner,  on  the 
basis  of  clearly  enunciated  criteria. 

•  The  social  worker  who  has  the 
responsibility  for  evaluating  the 
performance  of  employees,  super¬ 
visees,  or  students  should  share 
evaluations  with  them. 


•  The  social  worker  should  not  use  a 
professional  position  vested  with 
power,  such  as  that  of  employer, 
supervisor,  teacher,  or  consultant, 
to  his  or  her  advantange  or  to 
exploit  others. 

•  The  social  worker  who  has  direct 
knowledge  of  a  social  work  col¬ 
league’s  impairment  due  to  personal 
problems,  psychosocial  distress, 
substance  abuse,  or  mental  health 
difficulties  should  consult  with  that 
colleague  and  assist  the  colleague 
in  taking  remedial  action. 

Dealing  with  Colleagues’  Clients  - 

The  social  worker  has  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  relate  to  the  clients  of  col¬ 
leagues  with  full  professional  consid¬ 
eration. 

•  The  social  worker  should  not 
assume  professional  responsibility 
for  the  clients  of  another  agency  or 
a  colleague  without  appropriate 
communication  with  that  agency 
or  colleague. 

•  The  social  worker  who  serves  the 
clients  of  colleagues,  during  a  tem¬ 
porary  absence  or  emergency, 
should  serve  those  clients  with  the 
same  consideration  as  that  afforded 
any  client. 

IV.  The  Social  Worker’s  Ethical 
Responsibility  to  Employers  and 
Employing  Organization 

Commitments  to  Employing 
Organization  -  The  social  worker 
should  adhere  to  commitments  made 
to  the  employing  organization. 

•  The  social  worker  should  work  to 
improve  the  employing  agency’s 


policies  and  procedures,  and  the 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  its 
services. 

•  The  social  worker  should  not 
accept  employment  or  arrange  stu¬ 
dent  field  placements  in  an  organi¬ 
zation  which  is  currently  under 
public  sanction  by  NASW  for  vio¬ 
lating  personnel  standards,  or 
imposing  limitations  on  or  penal¬ 
ties  for  professional  actions  on 
behalf  of  clients. 

•  The  social  worker  should  act  to 
prevent  and  eliminate  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  the  employing  organiza¬ 
tion’s  work  assignments  and  in  its 
employment  policies  and  proce¬ 
dures. 

•  The  social  worker  should  use  with 
scrupulous  regard,  and  only  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  intend¬ 
ed,  the  resources  of  the  employing 
organization. 

V.  The  Social  Worker's  Ethical 
Responsibility  to  the  Social  Work 
Profession 

Maintaining  the  Integrity  of  the 
Profession  -  The  social  worker  should 
uphold  and  advance  the  values, 
ethics,  knowledge,  and  mission  of  the 
profession. 

•  The  social  worker  should  protect 
and  enhance  the  dignity  and 
integrity  of  the  profession  and 
should  be  responsible  and  vigorous 
in  discussion  and  criticism  of  the 
profession. 

•  The  social  worker  should  take 
action  through  appropriate  chan¬ 
nels  against  unethical  conduct  by 
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any  other  member  of  the  profession. 

•  The  social  worker  should  act  to 
prevent  the  unauthorized  and 
unqualified  practice  of  social  work. 

•  The  social  worker  should  make  no 
misrepresentation  in  advertising  as 
to  qualifications,  competence,  ser¬ 
vice,  or  results  to  be  achieved. 

Community  Service  -  The  social 
worker  should  assist  the  profession  in 
making  social  services  available  to 
the  general  public. 

•  The  social  worker  should  con¬ 
tribute  time  and  professional  exper¬ 
tise  to  activities  that  promote 
respect  for  the  utility,  the  integrity, 
and  the  competence  of  the  social 
work  profession. 

•  The  social  worker  should  support 
the  formulation,  development, 
enactment,  and  implementation  of 
social  policies  of  concern  to  the 
profession. 

Development  of  Knowledge  -  The 

social  worker  should  take  responsibili¬ 
ty  for  identifying,  developing,  and 
fully  utilizing  knowledge  for  profes¬ 
sional  practice. 

•  The  social  worker  should  base  prac¬ 
tice  upon  recognized  knowledge 
relevant  to  social  work. 

•  The  social  worker  should  critically 
examine,  and  keep  current  with 
emerging  knowledge  relevant  to 
social  work. 

•  The  social  worker  should  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  knowledge  base  of 
social  work  and  share  research 
knowledge  and  practice  wisdom 
with  colleagues. 


VI.  The  Social  Worker’s  Ethical 
Responsibility  to  Society 

Promoting  the  Qeneral  Welfare  - 

The  social  worker  should  promote  the 

general  welfare  of  society. 

•  The  social  worker  should  act  to 
prevent  and  eliminate  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  any  person  or  group  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  sex,  sexual 
orientation,  age,  religion,  national 
origin,  marital  status,  political 
belief,  mental  or  physical  handicap, 
or  any  other  preference  or  personal 
characteristic,  condition,  or  status. 

•  The  social  worker  should  act  to 
endure  that  all  persons  have  access 
to  the  resources,  services,  and 
opportunities  which  they  require. 

•  The  social  worker  should  act  to 
expand  choice  and  opportunity  for 
all  persons,  with  special  regard  for 
disadvantaged  or  oppressed  groups 
and  persons. 

•  The  social  worker  should  promote 
conditions  that  encourage  respect 
for  the  diversity  of  cultures  which 
constitute  American  society. 

•  The  social  worker  should  provide 
appropriate  professional  services  in 
public  emergencies. 

•  The  social  worker  should  advocate 
changes  in  policy  and  legislation  to 
improve  social  conditions  and  to 
promote  social  justice. 

•  The  social  worker  should  encourage 
informed  participation  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  shaping  social  policies  and 
institutions. 


National  Association  of  Black 
Social  Workers  (NABSW) 

NABSW  was  founded  in  May, 
1968  in  San  Francisco.  This  organiza¬ 
tion  was  formed  in  response  to  issues 
related  to  providing  human  services 
in  the  black  community,  educating 
social  workers  for  effective  service  in 
the  black  community,  and  providing 
opportunities  for  participation  of 
black  social  workers  in  the  social  wel¬ 
fare  arena.  Membership  in  NABSW 
is  open  to  all  black  people  working  in 
human  services  and  is  not  predicated 
upon  degree  or  experience.  There  are 
chapters  throughout  the  country. 

From  its  inception,  NABSW  has 
financially  supported  an  Office  of 
Student  Affairs  which  is  student  run 
and  has  full  membership  within  the 
organization.  NABSW  has  concern 
for  the  recruitment,  admission/hiring 
retention,  graduation/promotion  of 
African  American  students  and  facul¬ 
ty  in  schools  of  social  work.  There  is 
also  concern  for  curriculum  develop¬ 
ment,  teaching  (classroom  or 
practicum)  that  is  monitored  by  the 
Education  Committee  of  NABSW. 

The  local  chapter  of  NABSW  is 
the  Triangle  Association  of  Black 
Social  Workers.  Students  may  form  a 
unit  within  TABSW  to  express  their 
concerns  and  are  eligible  to  be  full 
participating  members.  Students  and 
practitioners  meet  together  and  are 
supportive  of  their  mutual  concerns 
for  accountability  and  responsibility 
in  social  work  service.  TABSW  spon¬ 
sors  local  programs  in  the  Triangle 
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area  related  to  service  delivery  and 
policy  making,  such  as  the  adoption 
of  African  American  children,  family 
service,  education,  employment,  and 
political  education. 

NABSW  has  annual  conferences 
and  educational  tours.  Its  publica¬ 
tions  are  the  Black  Caucus  Journal 
and  the  NABSW  Newspaper. 
Through  its  various  committees  on 
social  welfare,  NABSW  addresses 
individual,  family  and  community 
needs.  The  organization  engages  in 
social  action,  research,  and  other 
activities  to  promote  improvement  in 
the  civil,  legal,  health,  and  socio-eco¬ 
nomic  status  of  African  Americans. 

Students  are  invited  to  partici¬ 
pate  with  their  fellow  students  and 
practitioners  in  the  TABSW 
Chapter.  Student  dues  are  $15.00 
annually  and  meetings  are  held  the 
second  Monday  of  each  month.  The 
school’s  liaison  with  NABSW  and  its 
affiliates  is  Professor  Audreye  E. 
Johnson,  one  of  the  founding  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  national  organization  and 
its  North  Carolina  affiliates.  She  will 
be  happy  to  provide  you  with  addi¬ 
tional  information  on  NABSW, 
TABSW,  and  NCSABSW  (the 
North  Carolina  State  Association  of 
Black  Social  Workers  which  offers 
the  Dr.  Audreye  E.  Johnson  Scholar¬ 
ship  for  students  on  an  annual  basis). 

NABSW  Code  of  Ethics 

The  Code  of  Ethics  of  NABSW, 
adopted  in  1971,  is  presented  below: 


In  America  today,  no  black  per¬ 
son,  except  the  selfish  or  irrational, 
can  claim  neutrality  in  the  quest  for 
black  liberation  nor  fail  to  consider 
the  implications  of  the  events  taking 
place  in  our  society.  Given  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  committing  ourselves  to  the 
struggle  for  freedom,  we  as  black 
Americans  practicing  in  the  field  of 
social  welfare  set  forth  this  statement 
of  ideals  and  guiding  principles. 

If  a  sense  of  community  aware¬ 
ness  is  a  precondition  to  humanitari¬ 
an  acts,  then  we  as  black  social  work¬ 
ers  must  use  our  knowledge  of  the 
black  community,  our  commitments 
to  its  self-determination  and  our 
helping  skills  for  the  benefit  of  black 
people  as  we  marshal  our  expertise  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  of  black 
people.  Our  activities  will  be  guided 
by  our  black  consciousness,  our  deter¬ 
mination  to  protect  the  security  of 
the  black  community  and  to  serve  as 
advocates  to  relieve  suffering  of  black 
people  by  any  means  necessary. 

Therefore,  as  black  social  work¬ 
ers  we  commit  ourselves,  collectively, 
to  the  interests  of  our  black  brethren 
and  as  individuals  subscribe  to  the 
following  statements: 

I  regard  as  my  primary  obligation 
the  welfare  of  the  black  individual  ,  black 
family  and  black  community  and  will 
engage  in  action  for  improving  social 
conditions. 

I  give  precedence  to  this  mission 
over  my  personal  interests. 

I  adopt  the  concept  of  a  black 
extended  family  and  embrace  all  black 


people  as  my  brothers  and  sisters ,  mak¬ 
ing  no  distinction  between  their  destiny 
and  my  own. 

I  hold  myself  responsible  for  the 
quality  and  extent  of  service  I  perform 
and  the  quality  and  extent  of  service  per¬ 
formed  by  the  agency  or  organization  in 
which  1  am  employed,  as  it  relates  to  the 
black  community . 

1  accept  the  responsibility  to  protect 
the  black  community  against  unethical 
and  hypocritical  practice  by  any  individ¬ 
uals  or  organizations  engaged  in  social 
welfare  activities. 

I  stand  ready  to  supplement  my 
paid  or  professional  advocacy  with  volun¬ 
tary  service  in  the  black  public  interest. 

I  will  consciously  use  my  skills ,  and 
my  whole  being,  as  an  instrument  for 
social  change,  with  particular  atten¬ 
tion  directed  to  the  establishment  of 
black  social  institutions. 

North  Carolina  Society  for  Clinical 
Social  Work 

The  North  Carolina  Society  for 
Clinical  Social  Work  is  affiliated  with 
the  National  Federation  of  Societies 
For  Clinical  Social  Work  and  invites 
students  to  become  members.  The 
reduced  fee  for  students  is  $30.  For  an 
additional  $26  students  can  receive  a 
subscription  to  the  Clinical  Social 
Work  Journal.  Three  second-year  stu¬ 
dents  act  as  “student  advisers/assis¬ 
tants”  to  the  Society  and  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  A 
student  scholarship  is  awarded  each 
Spring  Semester  to  a  second-year  stu- 
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dent,  in  recognition  of  his/her 
promise  in  the  field  of  clinical  social 
work.  Candidates  for  this  award  sub- 
mit  a  case  summary  and  meet  with 
the  scholarship  committee  to  discuss 
their  work.  Professor  Ann  Overbeck 
is  the  liaison  to  the  North  Carolina 
Society  for  Clinical  Social  Work  and 
can  provide  additional  information. 

The  North  Carolina  Society  for 
Clinical  Social  Work  has  the  purpose 
of  advancing  and  promoting  the  prac- 
tice  of  clinical  social  work  by: 

•  The  improvement  of  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Clinical  Social  Worker  through 
high  standards  of  education,  experi¬ 
ence,  ethics,  conduct,  and  achieve¬ 
ment. 

®  The  increase  and  dissemination  of 
knowledge  through  research,  meet¬ 
ings,  professional  contacts,  reports, 
papers,  discussions,  and  publica¬ 
tions. 

•  Advocacy,  licensing,  public  educa¬ 
tion,  and  social  action. 

Members  of  the  North  Carolina 
Society  for  Clinical  Social  Work 
adhere  to  the  ethical  principles  stated 
in  the  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Societies  for  Clinical 
Social  Work.  These  codified  ethical 
principles  serve  as  a  standard  for  clin¬ 
ical  social  workers  as  psychotherapists 
and  in  their  various  other  professional 
roles,  relationships,  and  responsibili¬ 
ties.  A  copy  of  this  Code  of  Ethics  is 
available  in  the  Office  of  the 
Associate  Dean  for  Academic  Affairs. 
The  Code  establishes  ethical  stan¬ 


dards  in  the  following  areas: 

•  Responsibility  to  clients 

•  Relationships  with  colleagues 

•  Remuneration 

•  Confidentiality 

•  Societal  and  Legal  standards 

•  Pursuit  of  research  and  scholarly 

activities 

•  Public  Statements 


OCIAL  WORK  CERTIFICATION  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

What  is  Social  Work 
Certification ?  Multi-level  Social 
Work  Certification  was  enacted  by 
the  N.C.  State  Legislature  as  a  means 
of  regulating  the  practice  of  social 
work.  Certification  of  Clinical  Social 
Workers  is  mandatory  and  certifica¬ 
tion  at  other  levels  is  voluntary. 
Through  credential  review,  examina¬ 
tion,  standards  of  experience,  profes¬ 
sional  reference,  and  continuing  edu¬ 
cation  standards,  professional  compe¬ 
tency  is  affirmed.  The  end  result  — 
greater  standards  of  protection  for  the 
public  and  enhanced  professional 
standing  for  practicing  social  workers. 

Is  it  Difficult  to  Obtain?  The 
North  Carolina  Certification  Board 
for  Social  Work  seeks  to  encourage 
individual  professional  development 
and  identity  through  certification.  If 
you  have  your  ACSW  and  took  a  test 
to  receive  it,  you  should  be  able  to  be 
certified  as  a  CMSW  without  taking 
the  state  exam  or  paying  for  it.  The 
requirements  for  the  following  levels 
of  certification  include: 


CCSW  (Certified  Clinical  Social  Worker- 
Mandatory)  requires  MSW  from  CSWE 
accredited  program,  two  years  post  master's 
supervised  clinical  experience,  3  references 
and  an  exam. 

CSW  (Certified  Social  Worker-Voluntary)  re¬ 
quires  BSW  from  CSWE  accredited  program 
or  other  BS  degree  with  18  hours  of  social 
work  courses,  3  references  and  an  exam. 

CMSW  (Certified  Master  Social  Worker-Volun¬ 
tary)  requires  an  MSW  from  CSWE  accredit¬ 
ed  program,  3  references  and  an  exam. 

CSWM  (Certified  Social  Work  Manager- 
Voluntary)  requires  qualification  for  CSW, 
two  years  supervised  administrative  experi¬ 
ence,  3  references  and  an  exam. 

Who  Should  Be  Certified?  We 

encourage  anyone  who  serves  the 
public  to  seek  certification.  Social 
Work-ers  in  both  private  and  public 
settings  are  equally  responsible  to 
their  clients.  Certification  is  one 
statement  of  professional  commit¬ 
ment  to  those  we  serve.  Any  efforts  to 
enhance  the  professionalism  of  social 
work  benefits  all  practitioners.  A 
large  body  of  certified  social  workers 
insures  serious  consideration  in  politi¬ 
cal,  economic,  and  service  delivery 
issues.  Further,  an  increasing  body  of 
third  party  insurance  companies  look 
to  state  certification  as  a  determinant 
of  reimbursement  eligibility. 

All  states  have  laws  regulating 
the  practice  of  social  work.  Most  use 
the  same  examinations  as  in  North 
Carolina.  The  state  of  North 
Carolina  views  mandatory  certifica¬ 
tion  as  equivalent  to  a  license. 
Reciprocity  between  state  licenses  is 
common  and  North  Carolina  is  no 
exception,  but  you  must  have  taken 
an  exam  in  order  to  be  considered  for 
reciprocity. 
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The  need  for  certification  can  be 
affected  by  your  current  status.  Stud- 
ents  in  clinical  field  placement  do  not 
need  to  be  certified  as  clinical  social 
workers.  Recent  MSW  graduates  and 
others  without  two  years  of  clinical 
experience  must  get  provisional  certi¬ 
fication  so  that  they  can  practice  and 
gain  the  two  years  experience.  There 
are  some  exemptions  at  the  clinical 
level  for  hospital  social  workers  and  a 
time  extension  for  state  employees. 
Social  Work  Certification  is  a  profes¬ 
sional  step  that  offers  benefits  today 
and  tomorrow.  We  encourage  certifi¬ 
cation,  and  hope  you  will  too. 

For  more  information  on  State 
Certification,  contact  the  North 
Carolina  Certification  Board  for 
Social  Work  at  (910)  625-1679,  or 
write  North  Carolina  Certification 
Board  for  Social  Work  (NCCBSW), 
P.O.  Box  1043,  Asheboro,  NC  27204. 

School  Social  Work  Certification 

The  goals  of  the  school  social 
work  program  are  to  ( 1 )  prepare  mas¬ 
ter’s  level  social  workers  who  can 
help  children  and  their  families  over¬ 
come  barriers  to  learning  through 
interventions  in  the  home,  school 
and  community,  (2)  help  matriculat¬ 
ing  students,  graduates  and  other 
qualified  MSWs  to  meet  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 
(SDPI)  requirements  for  School 
Social  Work  Certification,  and  (3) 
encourage  communities  to  develop 
and  maintain  effective  school  social 
work  services  throughout  the  state. 


The  SDPI  will  certify  eligible  gradu¬ 
ates  at  the  “graduate”  or  “advanced 
graduate”  certificate  level. 

A  summary  of  the  certification 
requirements  follow.  For  more 
detailed  information  and  assistance  in 
planning  your  courses  see  Dr.  Shaffer 
early  in  the  fall  semester. 

1.  Complete  an  MSW  practicum  as  a 
public  school  social  worker  or  have 
equivalent  MSW  supervised  work 
experience  (400  clock  hours)  in  pub¬ 
lic  school  social  work  or  demonstrat¬ 
ed  school  social  work  competencies 
in  a  closely  related  area. 

2.  Complete  an  approved  graduate 
level  course  in  school  social  work 
practice  (So Wo  199). 

3.  Complete  an  approved  graduate- 
level  course  in  educational  policy, 
services  to  special  needs  children  and 
their  families,  or  testing  and  measure¬ 
ment. 

4-  Successfully  complete  an  MSW 
program  from  a  CSWE  accreditated 
institution  with  a  concentration  in 
services  to  families  and  children  (or  a 
closely  related  area)  or  be  a  candidate 
for  such  a  degree. 

5.  Complete  the  NC  SDPI’s  school 
social  work  application  materials  and 
submit  them  to  Dr.  Shaffer. 

6.  No  State  test  is  required  at  this 
time,  but  the  SDPI  may  institute  a 
National  Teacher  Examination  spe¬ 
cialty  area  exam  in  school  social  work 
during  1995. 


Marital  and  Family  Therapy 
Certification 

In  1979,  the  North  Carolina 
General  Assembly  passed  the  Marital 
and  Family  Therapy  Certification  Act 
which  established  a  Board  of  Marital 
and  Family  Therapy  Examiners.  A  pri¬ 
mary  responsiblity  of  the  Board  is  set¬ 
ting  reasonable  and  acceptable  mini¬ 
mal  standards  for  education  and  train¬ 
ing  in  order  to  become  certified  as  a 
marital  and  family  therapist  in  North 
Carolina.  Anyone  who  wishes  to  meet 
academic  requirements  for  certifica¬ 
tion  should  arrange  to  take  coursework 
according  to  the  guidelines  recorded 
below.  Of  course,  the  final  decision 
regarding  suitability  of  coursework  for 
meeting  specific  requirements  resides 
soley  with  the  Board  of  Marital  and 
Family  Therapy  Examiners  at  3000 
Bethesda  Place;  Suite  304;  Winston- 
Salem,  NC  27103;  (910)  724-1288. 

General  Family  Studies 

(6  semester  hours  required) 

This  category  is  viewed  by  the 
Board  as  being  a  broad  and  inclusive 
and  may  include  courses  in  marriage, 
family  relations,  child  development, 
family  sociology. 

Suggested  course  options: 


Sowo103 

Perspective 

Human  Behavior:  A  Life  Cycle 

3  hours 

S0W0  233  Family  Stress:  Coping  and 
Social  Support  3  hours 

S0W0  234 

Child  Mentai  Disorders 

3  hours 

SoWo253 

Children 

Social  Work  Practice  with 

3  hours 

S0W0  264 

Family  Policy  3  hours 
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Marital  and  Family  Therapy  Theory 

(6  semester  hours  required) 

This  category  should  include  spe- 

cific  content  in  systems  theory  and 

other  theoretical  approaches  to  mari- 

tal  and  family  therapy. 

Suggested  course  options: 

SoWo  242  Family-Centered  Social  Work 
Practice  3  hours 

SoWo  243  Social  Work  Practice  with 
Couples  3  hours 

SoWo  248  Mental  Health  Practice  with 
Children  3  hours 

SoWo  282  The  Nature,  Dynamics  and 
Treatment  of  Family  Violence  3  hours 

SoWo  350  Seminar  in  Family-Based 
Services  for  Children  3  hours 

Psychopathology  and  Theories  of 
Personality  (6  semester  hours  required) 
The  Board  wants  all  applicants 
to  have  course  content  in  the  areas  of 
psychopathology  and  theories  of  per¬ 
sonality.  This  requirement  can  be  met 
by  completing  the  relevant  course 
work  in  the  School  of  Social  Work  or 
in  an  other  department  or  university 
Suggested  course  options: 

SoWo  230  Adult  Mental  Disorders  3  hours 
SoWo  234  Child  Mental  Disorders  3  hours 


SoWo  243  Social  Work  Practice  with 
Couples  (this  course  contains  a  substantial 
amount  of  content  in  personality  theory) 

3  hours 

Clinical  Practicum  in  Marital  and 
Family  Therapy  (500  contact  hours) 

The  Board  sees  the  provision  of 
clinical  experience,  training,  and 
super-vision  within  the  context  of 
graduate  academic  education  as  highly 
desirable. 


Suggested  course  options: 
SoWo  220  Social  Work  Practicum  I 


4  hours 


SoWo  221  Social  Work  Practicum 


4  hours 


SoWo  222  Social  Work  Practicum  III 

6  hours 

SoWo  223  Social  Work  Practicum  IV 

6  hours 

Five  hundred  hours  of  clinical 
marriage  and  family  practicum  obtain¬ 
ed  from  your  first  and  second  year  field 
placement  can  be  counted  toward  the 
1500  hours  needed  to  gain  approval  to 
sit  for  the  certification  examination. 

According  to  the  Board  of 
Examiners,  clinical  marriage  and  family 
contact  includes  social  work  with 
clients,  supervision,  preparation,  client 
advocacy,  staff  meeting,  follow-up,  and 
other  relevant  collateral  involvement 
with/for  the  client/family  system. 

After  graduation,  you  must  prac¬ 
tice  a  minimum  of  1000  hours  (above 
those  500  obtained  as  an  MSW  stu¬ 
dent  for  a  total  of  1500  hours)  in  the 
practice  of  marital  and  family  thera¬ 
py.  At  this  point  you  become  eligible 
to  take  the  certification  examination. 
Your  final  1000  hours  of  post-master’s 
clinical  work  must  be  supervised  and 
the  Board  would  prefer  that  the  super¬ 
vision  be  a  professional  who  is  current¬ 
ly  or  training  to  be  a  AAMFT  approv¬ 
ed  clinical  supervisor.  There  may  be 
other  options  in  terms  of  post-mas¬ 
ter’s  supervision  and  this  should  be 
explor-ed  with  the  Board  directly. 

For  further  information  contact 
Dr.  Jack  Richman  at  the  School  of 
Social  Work. 


COUNCIL  ON  SOCIAL  WORK 
EDUCATION  (CSWE) 

CURRICULUM  POLICY  STATEMENT 

Master’s  Degree  and  Baccalaureate 
Degree  Programs  in  Social  Work 
Education  (Implemented  1984) 

1.0  Scope  and  Intent  of  the  Policy 
Statement 

1 . 1  This  document  sets  forth  the 
official  curriculum  policy  for  the 
accreditation  of  programs  of  social 
work  education  by  the  Council  on 
Social  Work  Education  (CSWE).  It 
succeeds  the  1969  statement  of  cur¬ 
riculum  policy  for  master’s  (MSW) 
programs  in  social  work  and  provides 
the  first  statement  of  curriculum  poli¬ 
cy  for  social  work  baccalaureate 
(BSW)  programs. 

1.2  The  policy  statement  specifies 
certain  content  areas  to  be  covered 
and  requires  that  they  be  logically 
related  to  each  other,  to  the  purposes 
and  values  of  social  work  as  set  forth 
in  this  document,  and  to  the  stated 
purposes,  mission,  resources,  and  edu¬ 
cational  context  of  each  professional 
program.  The  statement  does  not  pre¬ 
scribe  any  particular  curriculum 
design. 

1.3  The  content  areas  on  which  all 
programs  of  social  work  education  are 
required  to  build  their  curricula  are 
intended  to  provide  social  work  stu¬ 
dents  with  a  professional  foundation 
—  the  basic  values,  knowledge,  and 
skills  required  for  entry  into  the  pro¬ 
fession. 
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Program  Diversity  and  Minimum 
Standards 

1.4  In  keeping  with  the  tradition  of 
academic  freedom,  the  philosophy, 
objectives,  and  organization  of  the 
social  work  curriculum  are  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  individual  program. 
However,  each  program  is  to  formu- 
late  an  explicit,  detailed,  and  coher¬ 
ent  curriculum  that  is  consistent  both 
with  the  program’s  philosophy,  objec¬ 
tives,  and  resources  and  with  the 
minimum  requirements  set  forth  in 
this  document. 

Dissemination  of  the  Policy  Statement 

1.5  Each  program  is  responsible  for 
establishing  a  mechanism  whereby 
every  faculty  member,  student,  and 
administrator  and  each  social  work 
professional  otherwise  associated  with 
the  program  is  made  aware  of  the 
content  of  the  Curriculum  Policy 
Statement. 

2.0  Relationship  to  Accreditation 
Standards 

2.1  The  Commission  on 
Accreditation  of  CSWE  develops 
standards  by  which  social  work  edu¬ 
cation  programs  are  evaluated  for 
accreditation.  These  standards  estab¬ 
lish  principles  for  the  organization 
and  administration  of  programs  of 
social  work  education  and  include  the 
educational  requirements  set  forth  in 
this  Curriculum  Policy  Statement. 


3.0  Premises  of  the  Statement 

3 . 1  Education  for  a  professional 
career  in  social  work  is  a  complex 
process  involving  a  multiplicity  of 
skills  and  a  continually  expanding 
and  changing  body  of  knowledge. 

Historical  Continuity  and  Future 
Orientation 

3.2  Sound  curriculum  designs  give 
the  educational  program  the  integrat¬ 
ed  focus  inherent  in  the  profession’s 
enduring  philosophical  base.  This 
ensures  historical  continuity  and  pro¬ 
vides  a  stable  framework  from  which 
to  assess  and  incorporate  practice 
innovations,  emerging  knowledge, 
and  interdisciplinary  exchanges.  This 
combination  of  curricular  stability 
and  flexibility  is  essential  if  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  respond  effectively  to 
changing  social  forces  and  provide 
leadership  in  the  profession’s  ongoing 
quest  for  progressive  social  change. 

3.3  The  design  of  the  curriculum 
should  also  reflect  the  responsibility 
of  professional  education  to  contri¬ 
bute  significantly  to  expanding  social 
work  knowledge  and  thus  to  establish 
a  future  orientation  for  practice. 

Institutional  Self -Renewal 

3.4  The  timeliness  of  an  educational 
program  can  be  best  achieved  within 
the  context  of  continuous  education¬ 
al  self-renewal.  Self-renewal  requires 
the  elimination  of  outdated  or  inef¬ 
fective  program  elements  and  respon¬ 
siveness  to  new  information  and  sci¬ 
entific  advances,  to  emerging  econo¬ 
mic  and  political  forces,  and  to  chang¬ 


ing  conditions  in  the  lives  of  individ¬ 
uals,  families,  households,  groups, 
communities,  and  organizations. 

3.5  Although  the  precise  mecha¬ 
nisms  for  responding  to  social,  politi¬ 
cal,  and  intellectual  change  may  vary, 
each  program  should  make  provisions 
for  remaining  open  to  new  ideas. 

3.6  The  minimum  educational 
requirements  established  by  this  poli¬ 
cy  statement  are  based  on  the  forego¬ 
ing  premises  and  on  the  following 
assumptions  about  the  purposes  and 
values  of  professional  social  work. 

4.0  Social  Work  Purposes 

Interrelated  Purposes 

4. 1  The  fundamental  objectives  of 
social  work  concern  are  the  relation¬ 
ships  between  individuals  and  social 
institutions.  Historically,  social  work 
has  contributed  to  the  development 
of  these  relationships  in  such  a  way  as 
to  promote  social  and  economic  jus¬ 
tice  and  protect  the  opportunities  for 
people  to  live  with  dignity  and  free¬ 
dom. 

4.2  Professional  practice  thus  focuses 
on  the  transactions  between  people 
and  their  environments  that  affect 
their  ability  to  accomplish  life  tasks, 
alleviate  distress,  and  realize  individ¬ 
ual  and  collective  aspirations.  Within 
this  general  scope  of  concern,  social 
work,  as  it  is  practiced  in  a  wide  range 
of  settings,  has  four  related  purposes: 

4.2.1  The  promotion,  restoration, 

maintenance,  or  enhancement  of 
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the  functioning  of  individuals,  fam- 
ilies,  households,  social  groups, 
organizations,  and  the  communities 
by  helping  them  to  prevent  distress 
and  utilize  resources.  These 
resources  may  be  found  in  people’s 
intrapersonal  or  interpersonal 
capacities  or  abilities  and  in  social 
services,  institutions,  and  other 
opportunities  available  in  the  envi¬ 
ronment. 

4.2.2  The  planning,  develop¬ 
ment,  and  implementation  of  the 
social  policies,  services,  and  pro¬ 
grams  required  to  meet  basic  needs 
and  support  the  development  of 
capacities  and  abilities. 

4.2.3  The  pursuit  of  such  policies, 
services,  and  programs  through  leg¬ 
islative  advocacy,  lobbying,  and 
other  forms  of  social  and  political 
action,  including  providing  expert 
testimony,  participation  in  local 
and  national  coalitions,  and  gain¬ 
ing  public  office. 

4.2.4  The  development  and  test¬ 
ing  of  professional  knowledge  and 
skills  related  to  these  purposes. 

Professional  Context 

4.3  Social  work  is  a  self-regulating 
profession  with  sanction  from  public 
and  voluntary  auspices.  Through  all 
its  roles  and  functions  and  multiple 
settings,  social  work  is  based  on 
knowledge  and  guided  by  professional 
values  and  ethics.  With  its  central 
focus  on  the  transactions  between 
people  and  their  environments,  social 


work  uses  research  and  theory  from 
social,  behavioral,  and  biological  sci¬ 
ences  as  well  as  from  social  work 
practice  itself,  developing  a  unique 
perspective  on  the  human  condition. 

4.4  Social  work  as  an  organized  pro¬ 
fession  is  practiced  in  a  wide  variety 
of  settings  and  in  the  major  institu¬ 
tions  of  society,  including  the  family. 
It  is  the  primary  discipline  in  social 
services  provision  and  is  one  of  the 
essential  disciplines  in  income  main¬ 
tenance,  health,  education,  and  jus¬ 
tice  organizations.  It  is  utilized  as  well 
in  business,  industry  and  government. 
Social  work  is  necessary  in  meeting 
the  social  needs  of  diverse  population 
groups  with  a  wide  range  of  problems 
and  aspirations. 

Implications  for  Education 

4.5  It  is  therefore  essential  that  all 
professional  social  workers  have,  in 
common,  knowledge,  values,  and 
skills  that  are  generally  transferable 
from  one  setting,  population  group, 
geographic  area,  or  problem  to  anoth¬ 
er.  It  is  also  essential  that  advanced 
professional  social  work  practitioners 
have  the  special  knowledge  and  skills 
appropriate  to  a  specific  role,  field  of 
practice,  population  group,  or  prob¬ 
lem  area. 

5.0  Social  Work  Values 

5.1  Social  workers  hold  that  people 
should  have  equal  access  to  resources, 
services,  and  opportunities  for  the 
accomplishment  of  life  tasks,  the  alle¬ 


viation  of  distress,  and  the  realization 
of  their  aspirations  and  values  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  themselves,  the  rights  of  oth¬ 
ers,  the  general  welfare,  and  social 
justice. 

5.2  Among  the  values  and  princi¬ 
ples  that  guide  professional  social 
workers  in  their  practice  and  that 
should  be  manifest  throughout  every 
social  work  curriculum  are  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

5.2.1  Social  workers’  professional 
relationships  are  built  on  their 
regard  for  individual  worth  and 
human  dignity  and  are  furthered  by 
mutual  participation,  acceptance, 
confidentiality,  honesty,  and  han¬ 
dling  conflict  responsibly. 

5.2.2  Social  workers  respect  peo¬ 
ple’s  right  to  choose,  to  contract  for 
services,  and  to  participate  in  the 
helping  process. 

5.2.3  Social  workers  contribute  to 
making  social  institutions  more 
humane  and  responsive  to  human 
needs. 

5.2.4  Social  workers  demonstrate 
respect  for  and  acceptance  of  the 
unique  characteristics  of  diverse 
populations. 

5.2.5  Social  workers  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  their  own  ethical  conduct, 
for  the  quality  of  their  practice,  and 
for  maintaining  continuous  growth 
in  the  knowledge  and  skills  of  their 
profession. 
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6.0  Structure  of  Social  Work 
Education 

Unified  Goals 

6. 1  The  goal  of  social  work  educa¬ 
tion  at  every  level  is  for  students  to 
integrate  the  values,  knowledge,  and 
skills  of  the  profession  into  compe¬ 
tent  practice.  The  achievement  of 
this  goal  demands  institutional  clarity 
about  what  students  should  learn, 
flexibility  in  programming  and  teach¬ 
ing  to  adapt  to  the  varied  learning 
patterns  and  backgrounds  of  diverse 
students,  and  commitments  of  time 
and  resources  to  the  educational 
enterprise. 

6.2  Social  work  education  takes 
place  in  four-year  undergraduate  and 
two-year  graduate  programs  and  leads 
to  professional  degrees  at  the  bac¬ 
calaureate  and  master’s  levels,  respec¬ 
tively.  These  levels  of  education  differ 
from  each  other  in  the  level  of 
knowledge  and  skill  they  expect  stu¬ 
dents  to  synthesize  in  practice  compe¬ 
tence.  These  distinctions  and  the  dis¬ 
cretion  provided  by  the  tradition  of 
academic  freedom  contribute  to  the 
desired  uniqueness  of  each  program. 

6.3  All  professional  programs, 
including  those  for  part-time  and  off- 
campus  students,  are  expected  to 
achieve  the  following  broad  objec¬ 
tives: 

6.3.1  Provide  equal  quality  of 

social  work  education  in  identified 

areas  of  content. 

6.3.2  Prepare  graduates  to  prac¬ 


tice  in  a  range  of  geographic  areas 
and  with  diverse  populations. 

6.3.3  Establish  the  foundation  for 
practitioners’  professional  futures, 
exposing  them  to  the  best  of  cur¬ 
rent  knowledge  and  developing  in 
them  the  ability  to  continue  ques¬ 
tioning  and  learning,  as  well  as  an 
awareness  of  their  responsibility  to 
continue  this  professional  develop¬ 
ment. 

The  Liberal  Arts  Perspective 

6.4  The  liberal  arts  perspective  in 
professional  education  enriches  the 
understanding  of  the  person-environ¬ 
ment  context  of  social  work.  The 
broad  understandings  fostered  by  edu¬ 
cation  programs  with  this  perspective 
are  essential  to  the  mastery  of  social 
work  content.  As  the  student  assimi¬ 
lates  the  social  work  content,  much 
of  the  knowledge  from  the  liberal  arts 
perspective  will  become  even  more 
useful  and  relevant. 

6.5  Education  with  the  liberal  arts 
perspective  is  most  commonly  provid¬ 
ed  at  the  undergraduate  level,  but  is  a 
prerequisite  for  both  undergraduate 
and  graduate  professional  programs  in 
social  work. 

6.6  The  previous  educational  expe¬ 
rience  of  students  entering  social 
work  programs  should  have  empha¬ 
sized  acquisition  of  the  knowledge, 
attitudes,  ways  of  thinking,  and 
means  of  communication  that  are 
characteristic  of  an  educated  person 
capable  of  thinking  about  society, 
about  people  and  their  problems,  and 


about  such  expressions  of  culture  as 
art,  literature,  science,  history,  and 
philosophy.  While  the  exact  nature  of 
a  liberal  arts  perspective  is  not  speci¬ 
fied,  it  is  not  to  be  construed  as 
meaning  a  narrow  technical  back¬ 
ground  or  one  that  is  otherwise 
restricted. 

6.7  These  liberal  arts  objectives  are 
variously  met  in  higher  education. 
Therefore,  apart  from  the  stipulation 
that  each  student’s  background 
include  instruction  in  the  behavioral 
and  biological  sciences  (including 
human  biology)  the  determination  of 
whether  prospective  students  have 
attained  the  liberal  arts  perspective  is 
left  to  the  discretion  of  each  pro¬ 
gram’s  social  work  faculty.  Each  pro¬ 
gram  must  clearly  explicate  the 
requirements  it  considers  to  consti¬ 
tute  the  liberal  arts  perspective. 

Baccalaureate  Programs 

6.8  The  baccalaureate  is  the  first 
level  of  professional  education  for 
entry  into  the  profession.  The  cur¬ 
riculum  shall  include  the  knowledge, 
values,  processes,  and  skills  that  have 
proved  to  be  essential  for  the  practice 
of  social  work,  which  is  hereafter 
referred  to  as  the  professional  founda¬ 
tion.  The  baccalaureate  social  worker 
should  attain  a  beginning  professional 
level  of  proficiency  in  the  self-critical 
and  accountable  use  of  this  social 
work  knowledge  and  integrate  this 
knowledge  with  the  liberal  arts  per¬ 
spective. 

6.9  Students  who  receive  a  baccalau¬ 
reate  degree  from  an  accredited  social 
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work  program  should  possess  the  pro¬ 
fessional  judgment  and  proficiency  to 
apply  differentially,  with  supervision, 
the  common  professional  foundation 
to  service  systems  of  various  sizes  and 
types.  There  should  be  special 
emphasis  on  direct  services  to  clients 
which  includes  organization  and  pro¬ 
vision  of  resources  on  clients’  behalf. 
Each  program  shall  explicate  the  ways 
in  which  students  are  being  prepared 
for  generalist  practice. 

6.10  The  purpose  of  undergraduate 
social  work  education  is  to  prepare 
students  for  a  beginning  professional 
level  of  practice.  Although  some 
BSW  graduates  will  subsequently  pur¬ 
sue  additional  social  work  education 
at  the  graduate  level,  this  considera¬ 
tion  is  independent  of  the  primary 
objectives  of  the  undergraduate  cur¬ 
riculum. 

Master's  Programs 

6.11  Social  work  education  at  the 
master’s  level  is  built  on  the  liberal 
arts  perspective  and  must  include  the 
professional  foundation  and  one  or 
more  concentrations.  In  the  master’s 
program,  the  content  relating  to  the 
professional  foundation  is  directed 
toward  preparing  the  student  for  con¬ 
centration.  Students  who  graduate 
from  MSW  programs  are  to  have  ad¬ 
vanced  analytic  and  practice  skills 
sufficient  for  self-critical,  account¬ 
able,  and  ultimately  autonomous 
practice. 


6.12  Concentrations  at  the  master’s 
level  may  be  organized  in  various 
ways,  such  as  by  fields  of  service,  pop¬ 
ulation  groups,  problem  areas,  profes¬ 
sional  roles,  interventive  modes,  and 
advanced  generalist  practice.  Each 
graduate  program  shall  clearly  identi¬ 
fy  which  framework  it  is  using  to 
organize  the  advanced  concentrations 
and  describe  the  relationship  of  this 
framework  to  its  educational  philoso¬ 
phy. 

6.13  All  MSW  programs  must 
require  or  provide  an  educational 
background  with  a  liberal  arts  per¬ 
spective.  They  also  must  provide  all 
non-BSW  students  with  the  profes¬ 
sional  foundation  content  on  which 
every  concentration  is  built. 

6. 14  BSW  graduates  need  not  be 
automatically  accepted  into  MSW 
programs.  However,  BSW  graduates 
entering  MSW  programs  are  not  to 
repeat  what  has  been  mastered  in 
their  BSW  work.  In  order  to  promote 
the  social  work  education  linkage, 
MSW  programs  are  to  develop  poli¬ 
cies  and  procedures  to  identify  cover¬ 
age  and  mastery  and  to  prevent 
unproductive  repetition.  MSW  pro¬ 
grams  are  to  establish  explicit  admis¬ 
sions  procedures  and  policies  relevant 
to  course  waivers,  substitutions, 
exemptions,  and  advanced  standing 
for  BSW  graduates.  All  such  arrange¬ 
ments  should  be  explicit  and  unam¬ 
biguous. 


7.0  Curriculum  Content 
(Baccalaureate  and  Master’s 
Programs) 

Integration  of  Professional  Values 

7.1  The  BSW  and  MSW  programs 
hold  in  common  their  integral  rela¬ 
tionship  to  social  work  purposes  and 
to  the  fundamental  values,  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  skills  of  social  work. 
Admissions  and  student  self-selection 
processes  combine  to  bring  to  pro¬ 
grams  of  social  work  education  people 
who  are  committed  to  the  basic  val¬ 
ues  and  ethics  that  shape  social  work 
practice.  Nevertheless,  the  complexi¬ 
ties  of  the  procedures  and  judgments 
necessary  for  the  discriminating 
application  of  those  values  and  ethics 
require  that  students  consider  these 
issues  in  a  systematic  way. 

7.2  Identifiable  consideration  of 
social  work  values  and  ethics  should 
therefore  infuse  the  curriculum, 
including  the  field  practicum. 
Students  should  acquire  specific 
knowledge  of  social  work  values  and 
their  ethical  implications,  integrate 
these  values  into  their  professional 
behavior,  and  test  their  application  in 
their  professional  practice.  One  aim 
of  this  learning  process  is  for  students 
to  develop  an  awareness  of  their  per¬ 
sonal  values  and  thus  to  prepare  to 
undertake  work  on  conflicting  values 
and  ethical  dilemmas. 

Special  Populations 

7.3  The  social  work  profession,  by 
virtue  of  its  system  of  ethics,  its  tradi- 
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tional  value  commitments,  and  its 
long  history  of  work  in  the  whole 
range  of  human  services,  is  commit¬ 
ted  to  preparing  students  to  under¬ 
stand  and  appreciate  cultural  and 
social  diversity.  The  profession  has 
also  been  concerned  about  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  oppression. 

7.4  Programs  of  social  work  educa¬ 
tion  must  provide  content  related  to 
oppression  and  to  the  experiences, 
needs,  and  responses  of  people  who 
have  been  subjected  to  institutional¬ 
ized  forms  of  oppression.  Both  the 
professional  foundation  and  the 
advanced  concentration  curricula 
must  give  explicit  attention  to  the 
patterns  and  consequences  of  discrim¬ 
ination  and  oppression,  providing 
both  theoretical  and  practice  content 
about  groups  that  continue  to  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  oppression  and  those  that 
are  emerging  into  new  social  roles 
with  greater  freedom  and  visibility. 

7.5  The  curriculum  must  provide 
content  on  ethnic  minorities  of  color 
and  women.  It  should  include  con¬ 
tent  on  other  special  population 
groups  relevant  to  the  program’s  mis¬ 
sion  or  location  and,  in  particular, 
groups  that  have  been  consistently 
affected  by  social,  economic  and  legal 
bias  or  oppression.  Such  groups 
include,  but  are  net  limited  to,  those 
distinguished  by  age,  religion,  disable¬ 
ment,  sexual  orientation,  and  culture. 

Professional  Foundation  Areas 

7.6  The  accumulated  experience  of 
professional  education  and  new 


developments  in  knowledge  and  prac¬ 
tice  determine  the  content  areas 
required  for  professional  foundation. 
Social  workers  at  both  the  undergrad¬ 
uate  and  graduate  levels  must  demon¬ 
strate,  according  to  their  respective 
levels  of  entry,  proficiency  and  com¬ 
petence  in  five  professional  founda¬ 
tion  areas:  Human  Behavior  and  the 
Social  Environment,  Social  Welfare 
Policy  and  Services,  Social  Work 
Practice,  Research,  and  the  Field 
Practicum. 

7.7  The  professional  foundation 
content  areas  need  not  be  taught  in 
discrete  courses.  There  should  be  a 
demonstrable  integration  of  content 
among  the  various  areas  as  well  as 
explicit  linkage  to  the  relevant  liberal 
arts  areas  in  each  of  the  foundation 
content  areas.  Mastery  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  foundation  content  areas 
occurs  through  academic  experiences 
and  the  field  practicum.  The  five  cur¬ 
riculum  areas,  when  combined  with 
professional  purposes  and  values,  form 
the  basis  of  the  fundamental  skills  at 
each  degree  level. 

Human  Behavior  and  the  Social 
Environment 

7.8  In  keeping  with  social  work’s 
person-in-environment  focus,  stu¬ 
dents  need  knowledge  of  individuals 
as  they  develop  over  the  life  span  and 
have  membership  in  families,  groups, 
organizations,  and  communities;  stu¬ 
dents  need  knowledge  of  the  relation¬ 
ships  among  human  biological,  social, 
psychological,  and  cultural  systems  as 
they  affect  and  are  affected  by  human 


behavior. 

7.9  The  curriculum  design  by  each 
program  should  identify  a  coherent 
approach  to  selecting  research  and 
theories  that  constitute  the  systems  of 
knowledge  in  the  social,  behavioral 
and  biological  sciences  to  be  offered 
to  students.  It  should  specify  how  this 
knowledge  will  be  presented  in  a  way 
that  illuminates  divergencies  and 
interrelationships.  Both  the  selection 
and  the  manner  of  presentation 
should  be  relevant  to  the  objectives, 
philosophy,  and  mission  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  program  and  should  facilitate 
the  student’s  understanding  of  how 
the  knowledge  relates  to  social  work 
practice. 

Social  Welfare  Policy  and  Services 

7.10  The  major  aims  of  study  in  this 
area  are  to  prepare  professionals  to 
function  as  informed  and  competent 
practitioners  in  providing  services 
and  as  knowledgeable  and  committed 
participants  in  efforts  to  achieve 
change  in  social  policies  and  pro¬ 
grams.  Students  are  expected  to 
develop  skills  in  the  use  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  scientific  knowledge  to  the 
analysis  and  development  of  social 
welfare  policy  and  services.  They 
should  know  the  structure  of  service 
programs  and  the  history  of  the  orga¬ 
nized  profession  and  other  social  wel¬ 
fare  institutions.  Social  work  students 
should  also  gain  an  understanding  of 
political  process  and  the  means  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  achievement  of  social  work 
goals  and  purposes. 
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Curriculum  Content 
(Baccalaureate  and  Master’s 
Programs)  —  continued 

Social  Work  Practice 

7.11  Social  work  practice  embraces 
multiple  methods  and  models,  includ- 
ing  generalist  practice  and  a  variety  of 
concentrations  defined  according  to 
the  size  of  the  client  populations  and 
other  means  of  classification.  Social 
work  practice  occurs  with  individuals, 
families,  small  groups,  organizations, 
and  communities.  This  variety  and 
range  represent  the  current  state  of 
the  art  in  social  work  practice. 

7.12  The  curriculum  content  relat¬ 
ing  to  practice  must  include  the 
knowledge  base,  i.e.,  theory,  research, 
and  practice  wisdom.  It  must  also 
include  the  practice  skills,  i.e.,  explo¬ 
ration  and  data-gathering,  differential 
assessment  and  differential  planning, 
intervention,  and  evaluation  relevant 
to  social  work  practice.  The  plan  for 
teaching  practice  should  explicitly 
demonstrate  how  content  on  practice 
relates  to  the  knowledge  base  and 
skills  that  are  included  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum  content  of  research. 

7.13  The  practice  skills  taught  for 
use  in  any  practice  context  and  with 
any  size  system  must  reflect  an  inte¬ 
gration  of  professional  purposes, 
knowledge,  and  values.  Each  program 
of  social  work  education  must  define 
its  concept  of  practice;  demonstrate 
the  presence  of  supporting  knowledge 
and  educational  resources,  including 
opportunities  for  the  field  practicum; 


and  explicate  the  coherent  associa¬ 
tion  of  these  program  elements  with 
the  program’s  overall  philosophy, 
objectives,  and  mission. 

Research 

7.14  Informed  criticism  and  a  spirit 
of  inquiry  are  the  bases  of  scientific 
thinking  and  of  systematic  approach¬ 
es  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
and  the  application  of  it  to  practice. 
Every  part  of  the  professional  founda¬ 
tion  curriculum  should  therefore  help 
to  bring  students  to  an  under-stand¬ 
ing  and  appreciation  of  the  necessity 
of  a  scientific,  analytic  approach  to 
knowledge  building  and  practice.  The 
ethical  use  of  scientific  inquiry  should 
be  emphasized  throughout. 

7.15  The  content  on  research 
should  impart  scientific  methods  of 
building  knowledge  for  practice  and 
of  evaluating  service  delivery  in  all 
areas  of  practice.  It  should  include 
quantitative  and  qualitative  research 
methodologies;  designs  for  the  sys¬ 
tematic  evaluation  of  the  student’s 
own  practice;  and  the  critical  appreci¬ 
ation  and  use  of  research  and  of  pro¬ 
gram  evaluation.  The  plan  for  teach¬ 
ing  research  should  be  explicit  in 
showing  how  content  on  research 
relates  to  the  knowledge  base  and 
practice  skills  that  are  included  in  the 
curriculum  content  of  social  work 
practice. 

7.16  The  professional  foundation 
content  in  research  should  thus  pro¬ 
vide  skills  that  will  take  students 
beyond  the  role  of  consumers  of 


research  and  prepare  them  to  evalu¬ 
ate  their  own  practice  systematically. 

Field  Practicum 

7.17  The  field  practicum  is  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  the  curriculum  in  social 
work  education.  It  engages  the  stu¬ 
dent  in  supervised  direct  service 
activities,  providing  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  application  of  the  theory 
and  skills  acquired  in  all  the  founda¬ 
tion  areas.  The  objective  of  the 
practicum  is  to  produce  a  profession¬ 
ally  reflective,  self-evaluating,  knowl¬ 
edgeable,  and  developing  social  work¬ 
er. 

7.18  Influenced  by  their  respective 
universities  and  social  work  commu¬ 
nities  and  by  the  nature  and  objec¬ 
tives  of  their  programs,  individual 
programs  may  organize  their  field 
practicums  in  different  ways.  It  is 
expected,  however,  that  there  will  be 
educationally  directed,  coordinated, 
and  monitored  field  practicum  experi¬ 
ences  for  all  students. 

7.19  Each  educational  program 
must  establish  standards  for  field 
practicum  settings,  defining  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  service  provision,  the 
professional  practices,  the  personnel 
assigned  as  field  instructors,  and  the 
student  learning  assignments.  The 
instructional  focus  of  the  field 
practicum  must  be  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  the  professional  foun¬ 
dation  curriculum  or,  in  the  case  of 
MSW  programs,  the  advanced  social 
work  curriculum. 

7.20  To  accomplish  the  educational 
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purposes  of  the  practicum,  undergrad- 
uate  programs  should  provide  each 
student  with  a  minimum  of  four  hum 
dred  hours  of  practicum  experience, 
and  graduate  programs  a  minimum  of 
nine  hundred  hours. 

The  Advanced  Social  Work  Curriculum 
—  Master’s  Program 

7.21  The  advanced  curriculum  at 
the  master’s  level  is  to  be  built  on  the 
liberal  arts  perspective  and  the  profes- 
sional  foundation  content,  and  it  is  to 
require  a  concentration  of  specialized 
knowledge  and  practice  skills  in  one 
or  more  areas  relevant  to  social  work. 
It  must  also  include  advanced  prepa¬ 
ration  in  research  methods  to  prepare 
students  for  active  roles  in  practice 
and  for  practice  and  program  evalua¬ 
tion  as  well  as  in  the  generation  of 
knowledge  for  practice,  program 
development,  and  policy  formulation. 
The  field  practicum  for  the  advanced 
social  work  curriculum  must  include 
instruction  in  the  areas  of  the  studen¬ 
t’s  concentration. 

7.22  The  concentration  offered 
should  be  organized  within  a  compre¬ 
hensive  framework  that  is  logically 
consistent  with  the  content  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  foundation  material  and 
that  extends  the  scope  and  depth  of 
this  content  into  the  concentrations. 
A  concentration  should  involve  the 
student  in  the  application  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  foundation  content  to  the 
specialized  focus  of  the  concentra¬ 
tion. 

7.23  Each  graduate  program  will 


determine  the  concentrations  it  will 
offer  and  the  framework  used  to  orga¬ 
nize  them.  Possible  frameworks 
include: 

7 .23. 1  Field  of  Practice:  Services 
to  families,  children,  and  youth; 
services  to  the  elderly;  health;  men¬ 
tal  health;  developmental  disabili¬ 
ties;  education;  business  and  indus¬ 
try;  neighborhood  and  community 
development;  the  justice  system; 
and  income  assistance  and  employ¬ 
ment. 

7.23.2  Population  Groups: 
Children,  youth,  adults,  middle- 
aged  adults,  the  aged,  women,  men, 
families,  ethnic  populations,  groups 
defined  by  income  levels,  migrants. 

7.23.3  Problem  Areas:  Crime  and 
delinquency,  substance  abuse, 
developmental  disabilities,  illness, 
family  violence,  neighborhood 
deterioration,  poverty,  racism,  sex¬ 
ism. 

7.23.4  Practice  Roles  and 
Interventive  Modes:  Practice  with 
individuals,  families,  and  groups, 
consultation,  training,  community 
organization,  social  planning,  pro¬ 
gram  planning  and  development, 
administration,  policy  formulation, 
implementation  and  analysis,  and 
research. 

7.24  Included  in  each  concentra¬ 
tion  should  be  relevant  content  in 
social  policy  and  legislation,  existing 
and  potential  service  strategies  from 
prevention  to  treatment,  and  relevant 
practice  theories,  methodologies,  and 


research.  Other  frameworks  for  orga¬ 
nizing  concentrations  are  also  possi¬ 
ble,  as  is  a  concentration  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skill  leading  to  advanced 
generalist  practice. 

7.25  Advanced  students  should  be 
proficient  in  applying  the  foundation 
content  to  the  area  of  concentration. 
In  addition,  they  should  develop  the 
ability  to  assess  critically  the  practice 
theories  associated  with  their  concen¬ 
trations,  to  evaluate  their  own  prac¬ 
tice,  and  to  identify  those  areas  of 
knowledge  and  skill  that  should  be 
the  focus  of  continuing  personal  and 
collective  professional  development 
beyond  graduation. 

7.26  Combining  concentrations  is 
possible,  particularly  a  practice  role 
with  a  concentration  from  one  of  the 
other  frameworks.  It  is  essential,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  advanced  student 
demonstrate  a  level  of  specialized 
knowledge  and  practice  expertise 
consistent  with  the  focus  intended  for 
advanced  concentrations. 

8.0  Avenues  of  Renewal 
(Baccalaureate  and  Master’s 
Programs) 

8.1  Programs  of  social  work  educa¬ 
tion  must  remain  vital  and  progres¬ 
sive  by  actively  pursuing  ongoing 
exchanges  with  the  practice  commu¬ 
nity  and  by  developing  and  assessing 
new  knowledge  and  programs  includ¬ 
ing  technology  that  is  emerging  in 
the  computer  field. 
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Ties  to  Practice 

8.2  Educational  programs  need  to 
maintain  close,  reciprocal,  and  ongo- 
ing  relationships  with  social  work 
practitioners.  Practitioners,  students, 
field  instructors  and  administrators  of 
social  agencies,  and  those  agencies 
where  social  work  education  takes 
place  can  contribute  to  the  continual 
reevaluation  of  the  total  curriculum. 
This  exchange  also  helps  to  maintain 
educators’  awareness  of  the  complexi¬ 
ty  of  the  tasks  facing  those  involved 
in  direct  practice;  how  social,  politi¬ 
cal,  and  economic  changes  affect  ser¬ 
vice  delivery;  and  other  new  develop¬ 
ments  emerging  in  or  influencing 
practice. 

8.3  Responsibility  for  initiating  com¬ 
munications  with  practitioners  rests 
with  the  educational  program.  Each 
program  will  develop  its  own  ways  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  such  an 
exchange. 

Responsibility  tor  Knowledge 
Development 

8.4  The  effectiveness  of  any  profes¬ 
sion’s  services  depends  on  its  imple¬ 
mentation  of  systematic  and  high- 
quality  research  to  assess  its  practice 
and  develop  new  knowledge.  Such 
knowledge-building  and  service- 
development  enterprises  are  also  nat¬ 
ural  and  essential  complements  to  the 
primary  function  of  education  pro¬ 
grams  —  the  training  of  new  practi¬ 
tioners.  Because  social  work,  like 
many  professions,  often  relies  on 
recently  trained  practitioners  to  bring 


service  innovations  and  new  knowl¬ 
edge  to  the  field,  the  knowledge  and 
techniques  of  service  taught  to  stu¬ 
dents  should  include  current  research 
findings.  Further,  the  university  con¬ 
text  in  which  social  work  education 
most  often  takes  place  provides  a  live¬ 
ly  environment  for  intellectual 
inquiry  and  interdisciplinary 
exchanges.  Educational  programs  that 
contribute  steadily  to  the  profession’s 
fund  of  knowledge  simultaneously 
maintain  their  own  vitality  and  pro¬ 
gressive  character. 
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“The  art  of  practice— the 
creativity  and  spontaneity 
—and  the  values  and  philos- 
ophy  undergirding  prac¬ 
tice— that  which  makes  it 
humane,  concerned,  and 
caring— when  combined 
with  an  objective  orienta¬ 
tion  are  what  produce  a 
scientific  practioner.” 

Martin  Bloom  and  Joel  Fischer 
Evaluating  Practice 


M.S.W.  CURRICULUM  POLICIES  &  PROCEDURES 


MSW  Advising 

The  advising  system  at  the  School  of  Social  Work  is 
based  on  the  principles  that: 

1 )  student  advising  offers  a  continuing  relationship 
between  the  faculty  member  and  advisee  within  which 
there  is  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  student’s  educa¬ 
tional  needs,  programs  of  study,  potentials,  problems, 
and  learning  patterns;  and 

2)  every  student  will  have  a  faculty  adviser. 


contd.  on  next  page 
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Curriculum  Policies  &  Procedures  contd.  from  page  70 


The  system  is  based  on  the 
premise  that  each  student’s  faculty 
adviser  will: 

1.  Give  information  and  make  rec¬ 
ommendations  regarding  course  of 
study; 

2.  Consult  and  keep  abreast  of  stu¬ 
dent  progress; 

3.  Counsel  the  student  for  problem 
solving  and  decision  making  if  prob¬ 
lems  are  imminent; 

4-  Attempt  to  facilitate  the  student’s 
integration  of  field  and  class  work; 
and 

5.  Be  concerned  for  the  student’s 
total  professional  development. 

Assignment  -  Each  student,  at 
registration,  is  assigned  an  adviser 
who  generally  serves  for  one  year. 

The  adviser  is  an  educational  consul¬ 
tant  who  approves  the  student’s 
course  of  study;  serves  as  consultant 
and  advocate  in  educational,  finan¬ 
cial,  and  related  concerns;  and  usually 
acts  as  a  liaison  between  the  school 
and  the  field  instruction  agency.  In 
some  situations,  a  student  has  an  aca¬ 
demic  adviser  and  a  separate  field  liai¬ 
son.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  they  are 
the  same. 

There  is  generally  a  change  of 
advisors  in  the  second  year  of  study 
for  full-time  Chapel  Hill  students. 
This  adviser  serves  the  same  func¬ 
tions  as  in  the  first  year. 

Adviser’s  Roles  -  The  actual 
advising  experience  is  unique  to  each 


adviser/advisee  relationship  and  to 
advisee  needs,  but  certain  adviser 
roles  are  expected. 

1 .  Contact  the  advisee  as  the  need 
arises,  but  at  least  twice  per  semester 
for  purposes  of  evaluating  progress. 
Advisers  carry  responsibility  for  accu¬ 
mulating  and  sharing  information 
with  students  about  their  overall  per¬ 
formance. 

2.  Initiate  a  Student  Educational 
Plan  form  at  the  first  registration,  file 
it  in  the  student’s  file,  and  keep  it  up- 
to-date  as  a  progressive  record  of  the 
advisee’s  study. 

Advisee’s  Roles  -  Advisee  needs 
vary  throughout  the  academic  experi¬ 
ence  and  so  use  of  an  adviser  varies, 
but  certain  expectations  are  made  of 
the  student. 

1 .  Initiate  contact  with  the  adviser  as 
the  need  arises. 

2.  Bring  to  the  adviser’s  attention 
issues  and  circumstances  in  which  the 
advisee  needs  information,  assistance 
and  clarification  and  identify  for  the 
adviser  areas  of  concern  with  the 
School  on  any  aspect  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  experience. 

3.  View  the  adviser  as  the  school’s 
primary  source  of  referred  to  other 
services  as  needed. 

Reassignment  -  It  is  expected 
that  an  adviser  and  an  advisee  can 
work  out  a  relationship  suitable  to 
both.  However,  if  there  are  problems 
in  the  relationship  which  the  student 


believes  are  inhibiting  adjustment  as 
a  student,  a  request  may  be  made  for 
the  assignment  of  a  new  faculty  advis¬ 
er.  It  is  assumed  that  the  student  has 
tried  to  work  the  problem(s)  out  with 
the  adviser  first.  The  student  may 
make  a  verbal  request  to  the  appropri¬ 
ate  Foundation/Concentration  chair¬ 
person  who  may  involve  other  per¬ 
sons  or  request  written  statements 
necessary  for  a  decision.  If  the  chair¬ 
person  is  the  student’s  adviser  or  if 
the  decision  reached  with  the  chair¬ 
person  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  stu¬ 
dent,  the  reassignment  request  may 
be  taken  to  the  Associate  Dean  for 
Academic  Affairs  and,  ultimately,  to 
the  Dean,  if  need  be.  The  Dean’s 
decision  is  final. 

Proficiency  Examination  Policy 

Proficiency  examinations  are 
offered  to:  1 )  ensure  students  do  not 
have  to  repeat  foundation  content 
they  have  mastered  prior  to  admis¬ 
sion;  and  2)  allow  students  who  have 
mastered  required  content  to  enrich 
their  studies  by  taking  more  advanced 
courses.  Students  who  demonstrate 
mastery  of  any  foundation  course  by 
passing  a  proficiency  exam  must 
replace  this  required  foundation 
course  with  a  course  from  the 
advanced  curriculum.  Any  students 
applying  for  licensure  or  certification, 
who  need  evidence  of  mastery  of  con¬ 
tent  for  requirements  they  have  met 
through  examination,  will  be  provid¬ 
ed  with  letters  verifying  they  have 
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met  the  school’s  requirements  for  this 
content. 

The  proficiency  examinations  for 
foundation  curriculum  courses  are 
given  once  a  year,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fall  semester. 

Who  can  take  proficiency  exams? 

1.  All  first-year,  full-time  students 

2.  All  first-year,  part-time  students 
who  are  on  campus  or  field  based 

3.  Transfer  students  (who  have 
deficits  in  foundation  content) 

When  can  proficiency  exams  be  taken? 

1.  First-year  full-time  and  part-time 
students  may  take  proficiency  exams 
on  the  scheduled  date  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  their  first  fall  semester. 

2.  Transfer  students  who  have  not 
completed  foundation  requirements 
may  take  proficiency  exams  after 
admission,  prior  to  enrollment. 

How  many  times  may  an  exam 
be  taken? 

One  time  only  (whether  the 
exam  is  actually  completed  or  not), 
when  a  student  enters  the  program. 

What  courses  can  be  exempted? 

SOWO  101  Foundations  of  Social  Welfare 
and  Social  Work 

SOWO  102  Introduction  to  Research 
Methodology 

SOWO  103  Human  Behavior:  A  Life  Cycle 
Perspective 

SOWO  203  The  Nature  and  Etiology  of 
Institutionalized  Discrimination 

SOWO  224  Social  Work  Practice  with 
Organizations  and  Communities 

SOWO  227  Social  Work  Practice  with 
Individuals 


What  constitutes  a  passing  grade? 

A  passing  grade  for  demonstrating 
knowledge  in  an  area  is  set  at  80%.  All 
exams  are  graded  anonymously.  Any 
appeals  regarding  the  outcome  of  a  pro¬ 
ficiency  exam  should  follow  the  griev¬ 
ance  procedures  outlined  in  the  manu¬ 
al  under  Student  Rights.  Any  other 
questions  regarding  proficiency  exams 
can  be  directed  to  the  Associate  Dean 
for  Academic  Affairs. 

Course  Transfers 

A  maximum  of  six  (6)  semester 
hours  of  graduate  credit  may  be 
approved  for  transfer  from  another 
accredited  institution,  or  for  courses 
taken  at  this  institution  before  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  Graduate  School,  or  for 
courses  taken  in  a  different  graduate 
program  at  this  institution  (See 
Graduate  School  Handbook).  Grades 
earned  on  transferred  work  must  be 
the  equivalent  to  B  or  better  and  the 
coursework  must  satisfy  one  or  more 
program  requirements.  To  have  cours¬ 
es  reviewed  for  possible  transfer,  stu¬ 
dents  need  to  submit  an  official  tran¬ 
script,  a  copy  of  the  syllabus  and/or 
other  course  materials,  and  a  state¬ 
ment  and  justification  of  the  request  to 
the  Associate  Dean  for  submission  to 
the  Graduate  School.  To  be  approved 
by  the  Graduate  School,  requests  for 
transfer  of  credit  must  be  supported  by 
Jan  Schopler,  Associate  Dean  for 
Academic  Affairs  at  the  School  of 
Social  Work.  Forms  for  processing 
transfers  are  available  from  Beth 


Sauer,  Registrar,  who  can  answer  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  process. 

Course  Exceptions 

Exceptions  to  required  courses 
are  granted  when  it  seems  appropriate 
to  student  learning  needs  and  career 
aims.  Exceptions  make  it  possible  for 
students  to  substitute  a  course  not 
listed  as  an  option  to  meet  foundation 
and  advanced  curriculum  require¬ 
ments.  Requests  for  exceptions  should 
be  discussed  with  the  student’s  advis¬ 
er.  Forms  for  processing  requests  for 
course  exceptions  are  available  from 
Beth  Sauer,  Registrar.  Any  students 
desiring  an  exception  should  state  the 
specific  request  and  the  rationale  for 
the  request  on  the  form  and  obtain  a 
statement  from  their  adviser.  Re¬ 
quests  for  exceptions  from  Found¬ 
ation  curriculum  requirements  are 
submitted  to  Jan  Schopler,  Associate 
Dean  for  Academic  Affairs.  Requests 
for  exceptions  to  Advanced  Curricu¬ 
lum  requirements  are  submitted  to 
the  Chairperson  of  the  student’s  con¬ 
centration.  The  Associate  Dean  or 
Concentration  Chairperson  may 
decide  to  appoint  an  ad  hoc  commit¬ 
tee  to  review  the  request.  The  deci¬ 
sion  by  the  Chair  or  Committee  is 
reported  to  the  student,  the  adviser 
and  the  Associate  Dean. 

Transfer  Students 

Transfer  students  from  other 
accredited  MSW  programs  must  take 
a  minimum  of  30  hours  in  residence 
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in  the  School  of  Social  Work,  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill.  The  Associate  Dean  for 
Academic  Affairs  must  approve  the 
plan  of  study  for  completing  the 
degree.  Transfer  students  must  meet 
any  foundation  requirements  they 
have  not  already  completed  by  taking 
the  required  courses  or  by  passing  pro¬ 
ficiency  exams.  They  must  meet  all  of 
the  distributional  requirements  in 
their  concentration  in  the  Advanced 
Curriculum,  but  have  only  one  elec¬ 
tive  if  the  degree  is  completed  with 
30  hours. 

Advanced  Standing 

Students  granted  advanced 
standing  on  the  basis  of  an  undergrad¬ 
uate  degree  from  an  accredited  social 
work  program  are  required  to  com¬ 
plete  40  hours  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill. 
Currently,  Advanced  Standing  stu¬ 
dents  complete  the  following  require¬ 
ments  during  the  summer:  two  cours¬ 
es  (SoWo  203  The  Nature  and 
Etiology  of  Institutionalized 
Discrimination  and  SoWo  224  Social 
Work  Practice  with  Organizations 
and  Communities)  for  6  hours  in 
Summer  Session  I;  and,  a  field 
practicum  (SoWo  221  Social  Work 
Practicum  II)  for  4  hours  at  their  sec¬ 
ond  year  practicum  site  in  Summer 
Session  II.  The  remaining  30  hours 
are  completed  in  the  student’s  con¬ 
centration  in  the  Advanced 
Curriculum.  Advanced  Standing  stu¬ 
dents  meet  the  same  distributional 
requirements  in  the  Advanced 
Curriculum  as  full-time  and  part-time 


students,  but  they  have  only  one  3 
hour  elective. 

Dual  Degree  Program 

The  school  currently  has  a 
MSW/MPH  Dual  Degree  Program 
and  is  developing  dual  degrees  pro¬ 
grams  with  the  School  of  Law  and 
Department  of  Public  Administra¬ 
tion.  To  be  accepted  for  any  Dual 
Degree  Program,  a  student  must  be 
admitted  to  both  the  School  of  Social 
Work  and  to  the  other  department  in 
which  they  are  seeking  a  degree. 
Students  pursuing  a  dual  degree  will 
need  to  meet  additional  requirements 
as  stipulated  in  their  plan  of  study. 
(See  the  section  describing  require¬ 
ments  for  the  MSW/MPH  Dual 
Degree  Program  in  this  Record  and 
Manual). 

Course  Electives 

Elective  courses  to  meet  require¬ 
ments  for  the  Advanced  Curriculum 
(or  to  replace  courses  waived  by  pass¬ 
ing  proficiency  exams)  may  be  select¬ 
ed  from  the  School  of  Social  Work, 
from  other  schools  or  departments 
within  the  University,  and  from  other 
institutions  as  long  as  the  course  is  on 
the  graduate  level,  complements  the 
concentration  and  student  learning 
goals,  and  is  approved  by  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  adviser.  Any  course  within  the 
School  can  serve  as  an  elective  if  it  is 
not  being  used  to  meet  Foundation 
requirements  or  distributional 
requirements  in  the  Advanced 
Curriculum.  A  list  of  available  cours¬ 


es  is  posted  on  the  bulletin  board. 
Registering  for  courses  in  other 
departments  usually  requires  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Instructor.  The  proce¬ 
dures  for  registering  for  courses 
through  Directed  Individual  Study 
and  Interinstitutional  Study  are 
described  below. 

Note:  To  ensure  having  enough 
credits,  students  should  select  three  hour 
courses  as  electives  or  be  sure  to  supple' 
men t  any  two  hour  courses  with  a  sec¬ 
ond  elective. 

Directed  Individual  Study 

Students  wishing  to  pursue  study 
of  a  specialized  topic  may  do  so  on  an 
individual  basis  by  locating  a  faculty 
member  who  agrees  to  direct  and 
evaluate  the  work  completed.  Usually 
individualized  study  is  designed  for 
the  second  year  and  the  credits 
earned  can  be  used  to  meet  one  of  the 
elective  requirements  in  the 
Advanced  Curriculum.  Occasionally 
Directed  Individual  Study  can  be 
used  to  substitute  for  Foundation 
courses  that  have  been  exempted  by 
passing  the  Proficiency  Exams. 

To  obtain  permission  for 
Directed  Individual  Study,  students 
should:  ( 1 )  Consult  with  the  adviser 
about  plans  for  directed  individual 
study  and  compatibility  with  concen¬ 
tration  and  learning  goals:  (2)  Reach 
an  agreement  with  a  faculty  member 
on  the  direction,  outcomes,  content, 
evaluation  plan,  and  number  of  cred¬ 
its;  and,  (3)  Submit  the  Directed 
Individual  Study  form  (signed  by 
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both  student  and  faculty  member)  to 
Jan  Schopler,  Associate  Dean  for 
Academic  Affairs,  for  review,  ap¬ 
proval,  and  assignment  of  a  course 
number.  Students  should  submit  com¬ 
pleted  requests  for  Directed  Individual 
Study  to  the  Associate  Dean  in 
advance  of  the  registration  deadline  to 
allow  time  for  review  and  a  response. 

Individual  and  Group  Essays 

Individual  and  group  essays, 
SOWO  300,  are  a  form  of  Directed 
Individual  Study.  They  can  meet  an 
elective  requirement  and  should  con¬ 
cern  practice  issues.  It  is  expected 
that  essays  will  be  prepared  in  a  pub¬ 
lishable  form  and  will  represent  an 
important  contribution  to  the  social 
work  literature.  They  can  vary  from 
an  analysis  of  a  practice  issue  based 
on  an  extensive  literature  review  to  a 
report  on  some  experimental  research 
on  a  practice  problem.  The  essay  is 
completed  with  the  guidance  of  the 
essay  adviser  who  grades  the  student’s 
performance.  For  information  about 
the  preparation  and  format  of  essays, 
students  should  consult  with  their 
essay  adviser  or  with  Jan  Schopler, 
Associate  Dean  for  Academic  Affairs. 
They  should  also  refer  to  A  Guide  to 
the  Preparation  of  Theses  and 
Dissertations,  available  from  the 
Graduate  School,  and  to  standard 
style  manuals  such  as  the  Publications 
Manual  of  the  American  Psychological 
Association  (3rd  Ed.)  which  have  spe¬ 
cial  sections  on  theses,  dissertations, 
and  student  papers. 


Students  in  all  concentrations 
who  write  essays  should  register  for 
the  essay  (SOWO  300)  in  the  final 
semester  of  their  degree  work, 
although  they  must  initiate  research 
prior  to  their  final  semester.  Students 
should  discuss  their  general  plans  for 
an  essay  with  their  adviser/field  liai¬ 
son  and  prepare  a  proposal.  The  for¬ 
mat  and  content  of  the  proposal  are 
specified  on  the  school’s  master’s 
essay  form,  available  from  Beth  Sauer, 
Registrar. 

Students  are  required  to  submit 
proposals  for  essay  topics  to  the  chair 
of  their  concentration  for  review  and 
approval  prior  to  registration  for  the 
essay.  The  concentration  also  recom¬ 
mends  an  essay  committee,  composed 
of  an  essay  adviser  and  reader,  to  work 
with  the  student.  The  assignment  of 
essay  advisors  and  readers  is  complet¬ 
ed  when  both  the  student  and  faculty 
agree  to  the  assignment.  Copies  of 
approved  essay  proposals  and  essay 
committee  assignments  are  forwarded 
to  Jan  Schopler,  Associate  Dean  for 
Academic  Affairs.  Students  register 
for  the  essay,  SOWO  300,  using  the 
essay  adviser’s  section  number. 

Essay  advising  is  not  available  in 
the  summer,  so  summer  graduates 
should  complete  the  essay  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  spring  semester.  Students  who 
earn  grades  of  IN  (Incomplete)  in  the 
spring  must  wait  until  fall  semester  to 
resume  work  with  an  essay  adviser. 


Interinstitutional  Study 

Interinstitutional  study  at  Duke 
University,  N.C.  State  University, 
North  Carolina  Central  University, 
and  at  UNC-Charlotte  can  be 
arranged  with  the  Graduate  School, 
201  Bynum  Hall,  966-2611. 

Requirements  for  interinstitu- 
tional  study  are  as  follows: 

Students  must  be  registered  for  at 
least  three  credit  hours  at  the  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill  campus  in  order  to  take 
graduate  courses  at  the  other  institu¬ 
tions  listed  above.  Students  must 
obtain  the  form  “Request  for 
Interinstitutional  Registration”  from 
the  Graduate  School.  This  form  must 
be  signed  by  the  student’s  adviser,  cer¬ 
tifying  that  the  course(s)  is  appropri¬ 
ate  for  the  student’s  degree  program, 
and  that  an  equivalent  course  is  not 
available  on  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill 
campus. 

The  completed  form  is  returned 
to  the  Graduate  School.  If  the  request 
is  approved,  the  student  must  present 
the  form  to  the  University  Registrar’s 
Office  in  Hanes  Hall.  The  Registrar’s 
Office  will  prepare  an  Interinstitu- 
tonal  Form.  The  student  takes  a  copy 
of  this  form  to  the  registration  office 
of  the  school  being  visited.  Tuition 
for  a  course  under  interinstitutional 
registration  is  charged  as  if  it  were  a 
course  offered  on  the  UNC-Chapel 
Hill  campus.  Courses  taken  by 
interinstitutional  registration  are 
given  residence  credit  as  if  they  were 
courses  on  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill 
campus. 
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Note:  During  the  summer  sessions, 
students  taking  all  of  their  courses  at 
another  institution  should  register  at  that 
school  and  pay  tuition  and  fees  accord - 
ingly. 

Research  Option  for  the  MSW 
Degree 

The  research  option  in  the 
School’s  Advanced  Curriculum 
approved  by  the  Graduate  School  to 
serve  in  lieu  of  a  thesis  requirement 
for  the  MSW  degree  is  completion  of 
the  advanced  research  course  SOWO 
292.  This  course  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide  the  student  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  purposes,  the  technology,  and  the 
methodology  necessary  to  evaluate 
social  work  practice  and  conduct  pro- 
gram  evaluation. 

Comprehensive  Examinations 

It  is  the  requirement  of  the 
Graduate  School  that  every  Master’s 
Candidate:  . .  .must  pass  either  a  writ¬ 
ten  or  oral  comprehensive  examination 
covering  the  field  of  study,  or  both, 
according  to  the  decision  of  the  student’s 
department.  The  definition  of  compre¬ 
hensive  varies  from  department  to 
department,  but  it  means  here  an  exami¬ 
nation  whose  thoroughness  in  all  ways  is 
in  conformity  with  the  best  accepted 
practice  within  the  discipline.  (See  the 
Graduate  School  Handbook,  1992,  pp. 
18-19  for  a  more  detailed  policy  state¬ 
ment.) 

Successful  completion  of  the 
comprehensive  examination  is  one  of 


the  requirements  for  graduation.  The 
Graduate  School  generally  requires 
that  the  comprehensive  examination 
be  taken  when  all  course  work  is 
completed  or  final  courses  are  in 
progress.  The  School  of  Social  Work 
is,  however,  authorized  to  administer 
a  written  comprehensive  examination 
when  students  have  completed  the 
foundation  requirements  in  the  first 
year  of  the  program  and  are  preparing 
to  enter  concentrations  in  the 
advanced  curriculum. 

Comprehensive  examinations  in 
the  School  of  Social  Work  serve  both 
an  evaluative  function  and  an  inte¬ 
grative  function.  Student  perfor¬ 
mance  on  the  comprehensives  pro¬ 
vides  a  measure  for  evaluating  the 
outcomes  of  the  foundation  curricu¬ 
lum  and  for  assessing  student  learning 
needs.  Preparation  for  and  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  examination  offers  an 
opportunity  for  students  to  integrate 
content  from  their  classroom  courses 
and  field  practica  experiences. 

Giving  the  exam  as  students 
enter  their  concentrations,  rather 
than  at  the  end  of  the  program, 
allows  time  to  address  any  deficien¬ 
cies  in  foundation  knowledge,  skills, 
and  values  before  students  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  advanced  curriculum  in 
the  concentration.  Successful  perfor¬ 
mance  on  the  comprehensive  exami¬ 
nation  constitutes  evidence  of  mas¬ 
tery  of  foundation  content.  Students 
who  fail  the  exam  can  retake  the  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  exam  that  were  failed 
after  three  months  have  elapsed.  Stu¬ 


dents  who  fail  any  section  of  the 
exam  should  meet  with  their  advisors 
to  plan  how  to  address  areas  of  defi¬ 
ciency. 

The  comprehensive  examination 
is  open-book  with  essay  questions. 
The  questions  address  all  of  the  foun¬ 
dation  areas  including:  Human 
Behavior  and  the  Social  Environment 
(Life  Cyle  Perspective  and  Institut¬ 
ionalized  Discrimination),  Direct 
Social  Work  Practice,  Macro  Social 
Work  Practice,  Social  Policy, 
Research,  and  Field  Education.  Full¬ 
time  and  part-time  students  are 
required  to  take  the  exam  when  they 
have  completed  the  foundation  cur¬ 
riculum.  Students  who  enter  the  pro¬ 
gram  with  Advanced  Standing  are 
required  to  take  the  comprehensive 
examination  when  they  have  com¬ 
pleted  their  summer  courses,  as  they 
begin  coursework  in  their  concentra¬ 
tion.  Full-time  and  part-time  students 
are  provided  with  the  examination 
questions  and  instructions  when  they 
begin  their  first  year.  Advanced 
Standing  students  are  provided  with 
the  examination  questions  and 
instructions  when  they  are  admitted. 

A  copy  of  the  Comprehensive 
Examination  for  students  who  will  be 
required  to  complete  the  examination 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  1994  or 
fall  1995  semester  is  included  at  the 
end  of  this  section.  Full-time  and 
part-time  students  who  expect  to 
complete  the  26  hours  of  foundation 
year  course  and  field  work  and  plan  to 
enter  their  concentrations  in  the  fall 
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must  register  in  the  preceding  spring 
their  intention  of  completing  the 
examination  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fall  semester.  Advanced  Standing  stu¬ 
dents  must  register  their  intent  to 
complete  the  examination  at  the 
beginning  of  the  summer  when  they 
are  admitted. 

The  examination  included  in 
this  Record  and  Manual  is  intended 
for  students  who  will  complete  the 
examination  in  the  fall  of  1994  or  fall 
of  1995.  The  examinations  are 
administered  by  the  Office  of  the 
Associate  Dean.  Students  will  be 
notified  prior  to  the  end  of  the  spring 
semester  of  the  dates  for  registration 
of  intent  and  the  date  for  completing 
the  examination.  Students  who  have 
questions  about  the  comprehensive 
examination  should  contact  Jan 
Schopler,  Associate  Dean  for 
Academic  Affairs,  or  Catherine 
Leath,  Administrative  Secretary. 

School  of  Social  Work 
UNC-Chapel  Hill 

COMPREHENSIVE  EXAM 

Write  your  personal  examination 
number,  not  your  name,  on  EACH 
PAGE  OF  THE  SIX  SECTIONS  of 
your  examination.  The  examinations 
will  be  graded  anonymously. 

Answers  to  each  of  the  six  parts 
are  to  be  typed,  double-spaced  with 
1”  margins.  Do  not  use  compressed 
type.  Be  sure  that  the  printer  you  will 
be  using  can  produce  clear,  dark,  legi¬ 
ble  copies.  Do  not  exceed  the  page 


limitations  for  each  section.  Extra 
pages  will  not  be  read.  Keep  the  six 
parts  separate  by  beginning  the 
answers  to  each  part  on  a  new  page. 
Indicate  by  number  and  letter  the 
question,  or  part  of  the  question,  you 
are  answering.  Each  part  must 
include  the  reference  list  for  the 
citations  used  in  that  part.  Include  at 
least  three  (3)  appropriate  references 
to  the  literature  in  your  response  to 
each  of  the  six  sections.  Use  APA 
format:  put  the  author’s  name  and 
publication  date  in  parenthesis  within 
the  text  and  then  list  your  citations 
on  a  separate  sheet  at  the  end  of  each 
section  (this  sheet  will  not  be  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  page  limitations). 

You  are  permitted  to  use  only 
non-human  resources  for  this  take- 
home  open-book  exam.  Sign  and 
return  the  attached  honor  code. 

1.  Human  Behavior  and  the  Social 
Environment 

(Limit  your  answer  to  2  pages.) 

Identify  and  briefly  describe  a 
theory  related  to  human  behavior  and 
the  social  environment.  Be  specific 
about  what  this  theory  says  about 
human  behavior.  Discuss  how  this 
theory  was  useful  to  you  in  under¬ 
standing  client  systems  in  your  field 
practicum  or  previous  social  work 
experience.  Discuss  the  limitations  of 
this  theory  in  understanding  client 
systems  in  your  field  practicum  or  pre¬ 
vious  social  experience.  Indicate  what 
other  theories  you  used  or  would  draw 
on  for  a  more  complete  understand¬ 
ing  of  client  system  functioning. 


2.  Direct  Social  Work  Practice  Methods 

(Limit  your  practice  summary  to  1  page 
and  your  answer  to  2  pages.) 

Practice  Summary.  Write  a  one  page 
practice  summary  of  a  client  system 
(individual,  family,  or  small  group) 
that  you  have  served  in  your  field 
practicum  or  previous  social  work 
experience.  Be  sure  to  include  your 
intervention  goals  and  plan.  Please 
disguise  the  identity  of  your  agency. 

Assessment.  Identify  two  critical 
areas  that  you  focused  on  in  assessing 
this  client  system.  Give  your  rationale 
for  focusing  on  these  two  areas.  De¬ 
scribe  how  you  assessed  client  system 
functioning  in  these  two  areas  using 
social  work  assessment  techniques. 

Intervention.  Give  your  rationale  for 
the  intervention  plan  that  you 
describe  in  your  practice  summary. 
How  did  you  determine  whether  you 
achieved  the  intervention  outcomes 
that  you  and  the  client  system  were 
trying  to  achieve?  In  retrospect,  how 
could  you  have  strengthened  your 
intervention  with  this  client  system; 
i.e.,  what  would  you  have  done  differ¬ 
ently,  if  anything? 

Values.  Identify  two  social  work  val¬ 
ues  that  guided  your  practice  with 
this  client  system. 

3.  Macro  Social  Work  Practice  Methods 

(Limit  your  organizational  or  community 
profile  to  1  page  and  your  answer  to  2 
pages.) 

Organizational  or  Community 
Profile.  Write  a  one  page  organiza- 
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tional  or  community  profile  describ¬ 
ing  your  field  practicum  organization 
or  an  organization  where  you  have 
been  employed  as  a  social  worker  and 
its  relevant  environment. 

Assessment.  Define  the  concept  of 
organizational  and  community  com¬ 
petence.  Discuss  two  factors  that  pro¬ 
mote  the  competence  of  your  organi¬ 
zation  or  community  in  carrying  out 
its  mission  and  two  factors  that  inhib¬ 
it  competence. 

Intervention.  Discuss  the  strategy  you 
would  use  to  address  a  social  condi¬ 
tion,  need,  issue,  or  problem  in  your 
practicum  or  employing  organization 
or  community  to  enhance  compe¬ 
tence  in  mission  accomplishment. 

Values.  Identify  two  social  work  val¬ 
ues  that  would  guide  your  strategy. 

4.  Institutional  Discrimination 

(Limit  your  answer  to  2  pages.) 

Identify  and  discuss  two  ways  in 
which  discrimination  affected  social 
work  practice  (assessment  and/or 
intervention  at  the  individual,  family, 
small  group,  organizational,  and/or 
community  levels)  in  your  field 
practicum  or  previous  social  work 
experience.  Be  specific  about  the 
nature  of  the  discrimination.  In  your 
discussion,  include  recommendations 
for  addressing  this  discrimination. 

5.  Research 

(Limit  your  answer  to  2  pages.) 

Specify  a  research  question  rele¬ 
vant  to  your  field  practicum  or  previ¬ 
ous  social  work  experience.  Describe 


how  you  would  answer  this  research 
question.  For  example,  what  type  of 
research/  evaluation  design  would  be 
appropriate  and  feasible  to  use  in 
answering  this  question?  Discuss  one 
strength  and  one  limitation  of  this 
design.  What  data  would  you  need  to 
collect  in  order  to  answer  this  ques¬ 
tion?  How  would  you  collect  the 
data?  How  would  you  analyze  the 
data? 

Policy 

(Limit  your  answer  to  2  pages.) 

Identify  and  critique  a  significant 
social  policy  (e.g.,  legislative,  judicial, 
executive)  that  affects  social  work 
practice  in  your  field  practicum  or 
previous  social  work  experience. 
Critique  the  extent  to  which  this  pol¬ 
icy  meets  its  objectives;  and  discuss 
its  impact  on  African  Americans, 
other  groups  of  color,  and  women. 
What  changes  are  needed  in  this  poli¬ 
cy  and  what  role  can  social  workers 
play  in  making  these  changes? 


Grading  of  the 
Comprehensive  Exams 

Readers  will  give  a  Pass/Fail 
grade.  Students  who  fail  any 
section(s)  will  be  given  feedback  on 
the  section(s)  that  they  failed  and 
may  retake  that  section  after  three 
months  have  elapsed. 

Each  section  will  be  read  by  only 
one  faculty  member.  If  a  failing  grade 
is  given  in  any  section,  one  additional 
reader  will  be  asked  to  read  that  sec¬ 
tion.  If  there  is  disagreement  between 


these  two  readers,  it  will  be  given  to  a 
third  reader.  The  Graduate  School 
requires  that  “a  committee  of  at  least 
three  members  of  the  Graduate 
Faculty  evaluates  the  student’s  work 
for  the  master’s  degree.”  We  meet  this 
requirement  by  assigning  different 
faculty  to  read  different  sections  of 
the  exam. 

Grading  Criteria 

Criteria  for  passing: 

1.  COMPLETENESS:  all  parts  of  the 
question  are  addressed  adequately; 

2.  CLARITY:  the  response  is  orga¬ 
nized  clearly  and  written  so  that  the 
reader  can  understand  and  evaluate 
the  response; 

3.  CONCEPTUALIZATION:  theo¬ 
ries  are  appropriately  and  accurately 
applied; 

4.  FAMILIARITY  WITH  SOCIAL 
WORK  LITERATURE:  at  least  three 
appropriate  references  are  listed  for 
each  of  the  six  sections; 

5.  APPROPRIATENESS  and  ADE¬ 
QUACY:  based  on  the  reader’s  judg¬ 
ment,  the  response  is  appropriate  and 
adequate. 
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“The  greatest  threat  to 
our  national  security  and 
future  comes  from  no 
external  enemy  but  from 
the  enemy  within— in  our 
loss  of  strong,  moral, 
family  and  community 
values  and  support.” 

Marian  Wright  Edelman 
The  Measure  of  Our  Success 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


Social  Work  courses  are  offered  primarily  for  degree' 
seeking  students  within  the  school.  On  a  space-avail- 
able  basis  and  with  the  instructor’s  permission,  students 
from  other  schools  may  enroll  in  these  courses. 

Similarly,  Social  Work  students  may  elect  courses 
from  other  academic  units  with  the  permission  of  appro- 
priate  persons  within  that  unit  and  with  the  permission 
of  the  adviser. 

The  courses  listed  in  this  bulletin  are  current  offer- 
ings;  however,  the  listing  of  a  course  does  not  obligate 
the  school  or  University  to  offer  the  course  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  year. 


contd.  on  next  page 
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Courses  of  Instruction  contd.  from  page  79 


Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced 
Undergraduates 

101  Foundations  of  Social  Welfare 

and  Social  Work  (3  Hours) 

Introduces  public  welfare  policy 
through  lecture  and  discussion  of  the 
purposes  public  welfare  serves,  and  a 
description  of  the  most  important  pro- 
grams  created  by  those  policies. 

102  Introduction  to  Research 

Methodology  (3  Hours) 

Introduces  students  to  the  overall  sci- 
entific  approach,  from  ethical  issues 
and  problem  formulation  through 
hypotheses,  causality,  research  designs, 
conceptualization,  operationlization 
measurement,  data  collection,  and 
analysis  (Laboratory  fee,  $30). 

103  Human  Behavior:  A  Life  Cycle 

Perspective  (3  Hours) 

Study  of  the  life  cycle  from  prenatal  to 
old  age,  examining  the  influences  of 
biological,  social,  psychological,  and 
cultural  systems  on  human  behavior 
and  the  implications  for  social  service 
interventions. 

106  Racism:  Implications  for  Human 
Services  (3  Hours) 

This  course’s  organizing  focus  will  be 
how  to  work  with  minority  groups, 
especially  African  Americans.  The 
conceptual  framework  will  be  directed 
toward  relationship  building  to 
enhance  service  delivery. 

199  School  Social  Work  (3  Hours) 
An  examination  of  public  school  social 
work  policy  and  practice.  The  course 
emphasizes  an  ecological  approach 
within  the  context  of  the  school-fami- 
ly-community  environment. 


Courses  for  Graduates 

202  The  Analysis  and  Presentation 
of  Data 

(3  Hours)  Prerequisite  SOWO  102. 
Designed  to  explore  basic  principles 
and  to  provide  advanced  instruction 
in  data  analysis,  including  the  con- 
struction  and  analysis  of  tables,  statis- 
tical  tests,  and  introduction  to  the  use 
of  computer  programs  (Laboratory 
fee,  $30). 

203  The  Nature  and  Etiology 

of  Institutionalized  Discrimination 

(3  Hours)  Examines  the  nature  and  eti¬ 
ology  of  institutionalized  discrimina¬ 
tion  and  its  implications  for  social  work 
while  paying  particular  attention  to 
issues  relating  to  race  and  gender. 

220  Social  Work  Practicum  I 

(4  Hours)  Students  learn  beginning 
practice  skills  through  experimental 
opportunities,  apply  core  knowledge  to 
direct  (individuals,  families,  groups) 
and  indirect  (organizations,  communi¬ 
ties)  social  work  practice  two  days  per 
week  in  an  agency  setting  (Field  fee, 
$250). 

221  Social  Work  Practicum  II 

(4  Hours)  A  continuation  of  Social 
Work  220,  this  course  provides  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  students  to  demonstrate 
increased  ability  to  assess,  plan,  admin¬ 
ister,  and  evaluate  appropriate  social 
work  practice  interventions  (Field  fee, 
$250). 

222  Social  Work  Practicum  III 

(6  Hours)  The  student  applies  special¬ 
ized  knowledge  to  social  work  practice 
at  an  advanced  level  with  individuals, 
families,  small  groups,  organizations, 


and/or  communities  in  an  agency  of 
their  specialized  field  (Field  fee,  $260). 

223  Social  Work  Practicum  IV 

(6  Hours)  A  continuation  of  Social 
Work  222,  providing  opportunities  for 
the  students  to  demonstrate  increased 
ability  to  assess,  plan,  administer,  and 
evaluate  appropriate  social  work  inter¬ 
ventions  in  a  specialized  field  of  prac¬ 
tice  (Field  fee,  $260). 

224  Social  Work  Practice  with 
Organizations  and  Communities 

(3  Hours)  This  course  engages  students 
in  an  exploration  and  validation  of  those 
processes,  principles,  and  technologies 
involved  in  helping  work  groups, 
organizations,  and  communities. 

227  Social  Work  Practice 

with  Individuals  (3  Hours) 

This  course  provides  the  foundation  for 
social  work  practice  with  individuals 
within  the  context  of  social  welfare 
organizations.  It  emphasizes  basic 
knowledge,  analytic  and  practice  skills, 
and  values  necessary  for  practice. 

228  Social  Work  Practice  with  Groups 

(3  Hours)  Prerequisite  SOWO  227. 
Course  designed  to  enable  students  to 
become  more  knowledgeable  and  skill¬ 
ful  as  social  group  workers.  Phases  of 
group  development  and  worker  tasks  in 
each  phase  provide  the  course  frame¬ 
work. 

230  Adult  Mental  Disorders  (3  Hours) 
Prerequisite  SOWO  103.  Teaches  stu¬ 
dents  to  identify  major  mental  disor¬ 
ders  resulting  from  biological,  psycho¬ 
logical,  and  social  conditions  and  pro¬ 
motes  an  understanding  of  the  client’s 
and  family’s  experiences. 
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233  Family  Stress:  Coping  and  Social 

Support  (3  Hours) 

Prerequisite  SOWO  103.  A  review  of 
theories  and  research  on  family  stress, 
coping,  and  social  support;  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  family  resources  and  adapta¬ 
tion  associated  with  life  cycle  transi¬ 
tions,  environmental  situations,  and 
catastrophic  events. 

234  Child  Mental  Disorders 

(3  Hours)  Prerequisite  SOWO  103. 
Teaches  students  to  identify  mental 
disorders  presenting  in  persons  before 
age  1 8  and  resulting  from  biological, 
psychological,  and  social  conditions 
and  promotes  understanding  of  the 
child’s  and  family’s  experience. 

236  Human  Behavior  of  Aging 

(3  Hours)  Prerequisite  SOWO  103.  A 
presentation  of  major  biological,  psy¬ 
chological,  and  sociological  theories 
used  to  understand  the  normal  aging 
process.  The  course  also  surveys 
pathologies  and  functional  disorders 
associated  with  aging.  Special  empha¬ 
sis  on  disadvantaged  populations. 

237  Health,  Illness,  Disability 

(3  Hours)  Prerequisite  SOWO  103. 
Examines  psychosocial  and  biological 
determinants  of  health,  illness  and  dis¬ 
ability  throughout  the  life  cycle  and 
the  impact  of  illness  and  disability  on 
individual  and  family  development  and 
functioning. 

239  Political  Economy  of  Human 
Services  (3  Hours) 

Prerequisite  SOWO  103.  Explores 
theories  and  models  for  understanding 
the  political,  economic,  and  institu¬ 
tional  environment  for  community 
planning  and  the  development  and 
management  of  human  services  poli¬ 
cies  and  programs. 


242  Family-Centered  Social  Work 

Practice  (3  Hours) 

Co/Prerequisite  SOWO  233.  Seminar 
introduces  students  to  family-centered 
social  work  practice.  Course  provides  a 
theoretical  base  for  developing  direct 
practice  skills  in  the  treatment  of  the 
family  as  a  unit. 

243  Social  Work  Practice  with 

Couples  (3  Hours) 

Prerequisite  SOWO  227.  A  clinical 
seminar  which  analyzes  the  operations 
and  character  of  couples  counseling  as 
a  human  service  technique. 

245  Mental  Health  Practice  with 

Adults  (3  Hours) 

Co/Prerequisite  SOWO  230.  A  semi¬ 
nar  on  clinical  mental  health  social 
work  with  adults  covering  a  range  of 
interventions  from  case  management 
and  crisis  intervention  to  long  tenn 
supportive  therapy. 

246  Social  Work  Practice 

with  the  Elderly  (3  Hours) 

Co/Prerequisite  SOWO  236.  A  course 
addressing  social  work  practice  with 
elderly  in  areas  of  individual  and  family 
treatment  —  group  work,  case  manage¬ 
ment,  supervision,  consultation  and 
training,  and  beginning  skills  in  pro¬ 
gram  planning  and  administration. 

247  Social  Work  Practice 

in  Health  Settings  (3  Hours) 

Co/Prerequisite  SOWO  237.  In  this 
course,  students  gain  a  knowledge  base 
for  practice  in  health  settings.  The  con¬ 
text  of  practice,  the  issues  and  dilem¬ 
mas,  the  multiple  roles,  and  the  psy¬ 
chosocial  ramifications  are  examined. 


248  Mental  Health  Practice 

with  Children  (3  Hours) 

Co/Prerequisite  SOWO  234-  A  semi¬ 
nar  on  clinical  mental  health  social 
work  with  persons  birth  to  18  years 
covering  case  management  and  crisis 
intervention,  supportive  therapy  and 
prevention. 

249  Human  Services  Management 

(3  Hours)  Co/Prerequisite  SOWO  239. 
Examines  management  and  community 
problem-solving  in  complex  political 
and  economic  environments,  emphasiz¬ 
ing  social  work  values  and  technology. 

251  Citizen  Participation  and 

Volunteer  Involvement  (3  Hours) 

Examines  the  role  of  grassroots  organi¬ 
zation  in  advocacy,  self-help  and  social 
development;  the  involvement  of  citi¬ 
zens  in  public  planning;  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  volunteer  programs. 

252  Alcohol  and  Substance 

Dependency  (3  Hours) 

Examines  alcohol  and  chemical  sub¬ 
stance  dependency  and  explores  thera¬ 
peutic  issues  involved  in  direct  and 
macro  practice  with  individuals  and 
families  at  all  stages  of  the  life  cycle. 

253  Social  Work  Practice 

with  Children  (3  Hours) 

Co/Prerequisite  SOWO  233.  Develops 
the  knowledge  and  skill  required  for 
effective  assessment  and  interventions 
with  children  and  youth  experiencing 
stress.  Environment,  culture,  family, 
coping  styles,  and  developmental  influ¬ 
ences  are  examined. 

254  Fundraising  for  Nonprofit 

Organizations  (3  Hours) 

Addresses  fundraising  strategies  for 
nonprofit  organizations,  including 
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annual  giving,  major  campaigns  and 
special  appeals,  major  gift  cultivation 
and  solicitation,  proposal  development, 
recruitment  and  management  of 
fundraising  volunteers. 

263  Mental  Health  Policy  (3  Hours) 
Prerequisite  SOWO  101.  This  course 
examines  current  policies  affecting 
national  and  state  mental  health  ser¬ 
vices.  It  examines  historical  trends, 
factors  influencing  policy,  and  strate¬ 
gies  for  policy  change. 

264  Family  Policy  (3  Hours) 

Prerequisite  SOWO  101.  Examines 
policies  affecting  families  in  order  to 
develop  a  broad  understanding  of  vari¬ 
ous  policy  alternatives,  their  conse¬ 
quences,  and  the  role  of  social  workers 
as  policy  advocates. 

266  Social  Policy  in  Aging  (3  Hours) 
Prerequisite  SOWO  101.  Students 
learn  of  social  service,  health,  and 
income  policy  with  the  aged.  Issues 
pertaining  to  infonnal  support  system 
and  disadvantaged  groups  are  explored 
in  the  context  of  aging  policy. 

267  Health  Policy  (3  Hours) 

Prerequisite  SOWO  101.  Examines 
social,  political,  and  economic  factors 
related  to  health  care  policy.  Emphasis 
is  on  how  policies  affect  health  status, 
access  financing  and  service  delivery, 
and  social  work  practice  in  health  care. 

269  Administrative  Policy  (3  Hours) 
Prerequisite  SOWO  101.  Designed  as 
a  seminar,  this  course  provides  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  study  the  processes  of 
administrative  policy  making  and  to 
apply  knowledge  of  policy  making  to 
specialization  policy  issues  and  prob¬ 
lems. 


271  Social  Work  Practice 
in  Rural  Settings  (3  Hours) 

Provides  theory,  knowledge,  and  skills 
for  practice  in  rural  communities. 
Examines  epidemiological  factors;  cul¬ 
tural  context;  health,  mental  health, 
and  public  welfare  delivery  systems; 
and  models  of  practice  with  different 
populations. 

273  Mid-Management  Practice 
for  Social  Workers  (3  Hours) 

Administration  and  management  of 
services  through  knowledge,  skills  and 
a  political  perspective  will  be  exam¬ 
ined.  Issues  such  as  restructuring  and 
diversity  will  be  explored. 

276  African  American  Women’s 
Health  Issues  (3  Hours) 

Explores  selected  health  issues  con¬ 
fronting  African  American  Women 
and  identifies  race,  gender,  age,  and 
class  variables  which  impact  health. 

281  Social  Work  and  the  Law 

(3  Hours)  Course  provides  familiarity 
with  legal  processes,  legal  research  and 
legal  analysis  within  the  context  of 
socio-legal  issues  important  to  social 
work  practice. 

282  The  Nature,  Dynamics,  and 
Treatment  of  Family  Violence 

(3  Hours)  This  course  provides  an  in- 
depth  analysis  of  the  etiology,  effects, 
and  dynamics  of  family  violence  as  well 
as  identifying  appropriate  assessment 
and  treatment  strategies. 

283  Care  of  the  Dying  and  Bereaved 
(3  Hours)  This  interdisciplinary  clini¬ 
cal  course  addresses  issues  and  practice 
models  relating  to  terminal  illness  and 
bereavement  faced  throughout  the  life 
span.  Co-taught  by  social  work  and 
nursing  faculty. 


284  Ethical  Decision  Making  in 
Social  Work  Practice  (3  Hours) 
A  study  of  ethical  decision  making, 
along  with  potential  guidelines  for 
resolving  dilemmas,  and  an  in-depth 
examination  of  current  illustrative 
practice  issues. 

292  The  Evaluation  of  Social  Work 
Practice  (3  Hours) 

Prerequisite  SOWO  102.  Students 
develop  a  knowledge  of  the  purposes  of 
evaluation  research,  the  technology, 
and  the  methodology  necessary  to 
evaluate  social  work  practice. 

300  Seminar:  Studies  in  Social  Work 
Process  (3  Hours) 

Completion  of  a  substantial  study,  pro¬ 
fessional  in  content  and  manner  of  pre¬ 
sentation,  in  which  the  student  exam¬ 
ines  some  service  problem  or  area  of 
practice  where  there  has  been  personal 
engagement,  such  as  in  field  practice, 
and  for  which  personal  learning,  expe¬ 
rience,  and  practice  support  findings. 

Additional  electives  and  independent 
study  available  for  Master’s  and  Doc¬ 
toral  students  in  any  given  semester. 

320  Individualized  Field  Practicum 

(1-6  Hours),  (Field  fee,  $260). 

330  Seminar  in  Human  Behavior  and 
Social  Environment  (1-6  Hours) 

340  Seminar  in  Direct  Practice 

(1-6  Hours) 

350  Seminar  in  Specialized  Practice 

(1-6  Hours) 

360  Seminar  in  Social  Policy 

(1-6  Hours) 

370  Seminar  in  Macro  Practice 

( 1-6  Hours) 
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380  Special  Topics  in  Social  Work 
(1-6  Hours) 

381  Special  Topics  in  Human 
Behavior  and  Social  Environment 

(1-6  Hours) 

382  Special  Topics  in  Practice 
(1-6  Hours) 

383  Special  Topics  in  Policy 
(1-6  Hours) 

384  Special  Topics  in  Research 
(1-6  Hours) 

385  Special  Topics  in  Aging 
(1-6  Hours) 

386  Special  Topics  in  Family  and 

Children  (1  -6  Hours) 

387  Special  Topics  in  Health 

(1-6  Hours) 

388  Special  Topics  in  Mental  Health 

(1-6  Hours) 

389  Special  Topics  in  Human 
Services  Administration  (1-6  Hours) 

390  Seminar  in  Research  (1  -6  Hours) 
400  General  Registration  (0  Hours) 

Ph.D.  Courses 

301  Foundations  for  Theory 

Construction  (3  Hours) 

A  critical  and  historical  understanding 
of  social  work  knowledge,  values,  and 
intervention  provides  students  with  a 
foundation  for  theory  construction. 

Fall.  Weil. 

302  Research  Methods  in  Social 

Intervention  (3  Hours) 

Prerequisites,  SOWO  102  and  SOWO 
202  or  equivalent.  An  introduction  to 


the  basic  principles  of  research  for 
planning  and  evaluating  social  inter¬ 
ventions.  Topics  include  problem  for¬ 
mulation,  design,  measurement,  analy¬ 
sis,  and  the  application  of  findings  to 
theory  and  practice.  Fall.  Usher. 

303  Advanced  Research  Methods 

in  Social  Intervention  (3  Hours) 
Prerequisites,  SOWO  301,  SOWO 
302,  SOWO  311,  SOWO  312. 
Students  build  advanced  competence 
in  research  design,  data  collection,  data 
analysis,  and  statistics  by  analyzing 
exemplary  social  work  research  and 
presenting  independent  learning  pro¬ 
jects  within  specialized  areas  of  study. 
Spring.  Bowen  and  Furstenberg. 

304  Research  Practicum  I  (3  Hours) 
Prerequisites,  SOW O  301,  SOWO 
302,  and  SOWO  311.  Students  devel¬ 
op  independent  research  competence 
through  work  on  a  research  project 
under  the  direction  of  an  experienced 
researcher.  Fall.  Rounds. 

305  Research  Practicum  II  (3  Hours) 
Prerequisites,  SOWO  304-  Continua¬ 
tion  of  Research  Practicum  I.  Spring. 
Rounds. 

306  Teaching  Seminar  (1  Hour) 
Prerequisites,  SOWO  301,  SOWO 
311,  and  SOWO  312.  Students  learn 
history,  philosophy,  curricular  issues, 
and  methods  for  social  work  education. 
Spring.  Richman. 

307  Teaching  Practicum  (2  Hours) 
Prerequisites,  SOWO  306.  Students 
will  apply  concepts  from  Teaching 
Seminar  in  a  supervised  teaching/train¬ 
ing  experience.  Spring  and  Summer. 
Richman. 


3 1 1  Analysis  of  Social  Intervention 

Models  (3  Hours) 

Prerequisites,  SOWO  301  and  SOWO 
302.  An  analytic  framework  is  devel¬ 
oped  and  applied  to  critique  selected 
models  of  social  intervention  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  their  theoretical  development, 
empirical  support,  and  practice  issues. 
Spring.  Nelson. 

312  Development  of  Social 

Intervention  Models  (3  Hours) 

Prerequisites,  SOWO  301,  SOWO 
302,  and  SOWO  311.  A  systematic 
approach  to  the  design,  implementa¬ 
tion,  and  evaluation  of  social  interven¬ 
tions  provides  the  framework  for  devel¬ 
oping  models  that  address  a  range  of 
social  issues  and  needs.  Fall.  Galinsky 
and  Schopler. 
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“If  there  is  no 
struggle,  there  is 
no  progress.” 

West  India  Emancipation  speech 
at  Canandaigua,  N.Y.,  on  4  August  1857 


MANUAL  FOR  THE  DOCTORAL  PROGRAM 


BACKGROUND 

Background  of  the  Program 

As  a  profession,  social  work  has  been  one  of  the 
major  institutions  by  which  society  has  dealt  with  its 
most  pressing  social  concerns.  Applying  theory,  research 
methods,  and  evidence  from  both  social  work  and  the 
social  and  behavioral  sciences,  social  work  professionals 
have  assumed  critical  leadership  in  analyzing  personal 
and  social  needs  and  problems  and  in  designing,  imple- 
menting,  and  evaluating  intervention  techniques  to: 

“(a)  enhance  the  problem-solving  and  coping  capacities 
of  people,  (b)  link  people  with  systems  that  provide 
them  with  resources,  services,  and  opportunities,  (c) 
promote  the  effective  and  humane  operation  of  these 
systems,  and  (d)  contribute  to  the  development  and 
improvement  of  social  policy”  (Pincus  &  Minahan, 
1973,  p.  9).  Indeed,  it  was  these  functions  that  led  to 
the  founding  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work  at 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  in 
1920  to  train  personnel  for  public  welfare  agencies  in 
response  to  the  economic  and  social  needs  of  that  era. 

contd.  on  next  page 
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A  critical  need  for  the  profession 
of  social  work  is  the  ongoing  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  knowledge  base  for  prac¬ 
tice  in  order  to  expand  its  competen¬ 
cies  for  addressing  personal  and  social 
needs  and  problems  and  for  respond¬ 
ing  to  changing  social  conditions.  A 
knowledge  base  for  practice  rests  on 
the  integrated  activities  of  theory 
construction,  testing,  and  refinement: 
both  explanatory  theories  of  individ¬ 
ual  and  collective  behavior  and  prac¬ 
tice  theories  of  individual  and  social 
change.  For  social  work  researchers, 
the  practice  setting  is  the  laboratory 
for  developing,  testing,  and  refining 
this  theoretically-derived  and  empiri¬ 
cally-validated  knowledge  base. 

An  increase  in  research  and 
scholarly  activity  is  needed  to  stimu¬ 
late  innovations  that  prevent  profes¬ 
sional  obsolescence,  allowing  the  pro¬ 
fession  to  remain  responsive  to  shift¬ 
ing  societal  priorities  and  needs, 
changing  social  values,  and  to  new 
problems  and  complexities  of  life  that 
parallel  changes  in  contemporary 
society.  The  knowledge-building 
component  of  the  profession  must 
address  needs  and  problems  that  have 
been  inadequately  conceptualized  or 
that  have  been  either  poorly 
addressed  or  not  addressed  at  all.  It  is 
increasingly  recognized  by  the  social 
work  profession  that  fulfillment  of  its 
responsibility  to  society  and  to  the 
clientele  it  serves  requires  doctorally 
educated  researchers  who  are  able  to 
employ  the  most  rigorous  tools  of 


empirical  research  in  theoretically 
grounded  analysis  of  personal  and 
social  needs  and  problems  and  in  test¬ 
ing  and  elaboration  of  theory  through 
the  evaluation  of  social  interventions. 

Relation  of  Doctoral  Program  to  the 
University’s  Institutional  Mission 

The  mission  of  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  is  “to 
serve  all  the  people  of  the  State,  and 
indeed  the  nation,  as  a  center  of 
research,  scholarship,  and  creative 
endeavor.”  The  campus  at  Chapel 
Hill  has  been  designated  by  the  Board 
of  Governors  “as  a  principal  center  of 
graduate  education  and  research  at 
the  doctoral  level.”  “It  exists  to 
expand  the  body  of  knowledge.”  The 
Doctoral  Program  at  the  School  of 
Social  Work  will  uniquely  contribute 
to  the  fulfillment  of  this  mission.  Its 
primary  goal  is  to  produce  research 
scholars  in  social  work  that  have  the 
requisite  knowledge  base  and  tools  for 
building  and  disseminating  a  body  of 
tested  theory  for  planning  and  imple¬ 
menting  social  interventions.  Such  a 
program  of  scholarly  inquiry,  built  by 
faculty  and  students  in  collaboration 
with  the  human  service  agencies  of 
the  state  and  southeastern  region,  will 
substantially  contribute  to  the  capaci¬ 
ty  of  the  state  and  region  to  deliver 
effective  and  efficient  services  to  its 
people. 

The  doctoral  program  brings 
together  a  highly  selected  group  of 
doctoral  students  and  social  work  fac¬ 


ulty  to  conduct  basic  and  applied 
evaluative  research  into  key  human 
service  issues  faced  by  the  state.  This 
cadre  of  professionals  augments  and 
supports  existing  social  work 
resources  at  the  state,  county,  and 
municipal  levels  by  providing  needed 
research,  program  consultation,  staff 
development,  and  personnel. 

Faculty  members  in  the  School 
of  Social  Work  maintain  an  ongoing 
agenda  of  research  and  technical  con¬ 
sultation  with  research  centers  and 
human  services  agencies  in  the  state, 
including  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Human  Resources,  the 
state  Division  of  Social  Services,  the 
state  Division  of  Mental  Health, 
Developmental  Disabilities  and 
Substance  Abuse  Services,  the  state 
Division  of  Aging,  UNC  Hospitals, 
Duke  Medical  Center,  the  VA 
Medical  Center  and  the  Research 
Triangle  Institute.  Through  research 
practica  under  the  supervision  of  fac¬ 
ulty  in  the  School  of  Social  work,  stu¬ 
dents  may  work  with  these  centers 
and  agencies  in  the  design  and  testing 
of  information  and  practice  tech¬ 
niques  for  enhancing  the  quality  of 
human  services  in  the  state. 

Centers  and  other  specialized 
programs  associated  with  the  School 
of  Social  Work  play  an  integral  role 
in  accomplishing  its  mission.  Among 
these  are  the  Human  Services 
Research  and  Design  Laboratory,  the 
Center  for  Aging  Research  and 
Educational  Services  (CARES),  the 
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Psychosocial  Research  Division,  the 
Mental  Health  Resource  Program  and 
the  Family  and  Children’s  Resource 
Program.  Along  with  the  increasing 
success  of  the  faculty  in  competing  for 
grants  and  contracts,  these  centers 
have  built  infrastructure  for  both 
human  services  development, 
research  and  program  evaluation 
activities,  and  student  training.  In 
doing  so,  these  centers  have  multi¬ 
plied  the  capabilities  and  resources  of 
the  School  of  Social  Work  for  meet¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  the  state. 

Doctoral  students  will  complete 
their  required  research  practica  and 
serve  as  research  assistants  in  these 
centers  (as  well  as  on  other  sponsored 
and  unsponsored  projects).  This 
expands  the  ability  of  these  centers  to 
meet  their  mandates,  while  offering 
students  practical  research  training 
along  with  essential  financial  support. 

THE  PROGRAM 

Goals  and  Objectives  of  the 
Doctoral  Program 

Graduates  will  be  prepared  to 
conduct  a  variety  of  theory  construc¬ 
tion  and  research  activities  that 
include: 

•  building,  testing,  and  refining  both 
explanatory  theory  for  understand¬ 
ing  personal  and  social  needs  and 
problems,  and  practice  theory  for 
understanding  change  processes 

•  designing  social  interventions 
which  test  explanatory  and/or  prac¬ 
tice  theory 


•  assessing  the  effects  of  planned 
social  interventions  through  mod¬ 
els  of  process,  outcome,  and  impact 
evaluation  for  purposes  of  testing 
and  refining  explanatory  and/or 
practice  theory. 

These  outcomes  are  consistent 
with  the  aims  of  the  research  mission 
of  the  University  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Through  providing  education  and 
research  opportunities  focused  on 
expanding  the  frontiers  of  knowledge 
and  addressing  issues  central  to  soci¬ 
etal  well-being,  the  program  seeks  to 
carry  out  the  mandate  to  mold  “care¬ 
fully  selected  graduate  students  into 
scholars  qualified  and  motivated  to 
continue  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.”  It 
also  extends  in  a  significant  manner 
the  school’s  mission  “...to  train  pro¬ 
fessional  social  workers  to  assume 
positions  of  leadership  in  addressing 
issues  which  adversely  affect  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  life  for  people....” 

Educational  Objectives 

Students  who  complete  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  demonstrate: 

•  understanding  of  the  theoretical 
frameworks,  history,  philosophy, 
value  base,  and  research  base  in 
social  work  and  social  welfare  that 
influence  the  analysis  of  personal 
and  social  needs  and  the  practice  of 
social  intervention 

•  application  of  the  theories,  perspec¬ 
tives,  and  research  methods  of  a 
social  or  behavioral  science  disci¬ 
pline  (the  minor)  to  the  analysis  of 
personal  and  social  needs  and  to 


the  development,  testing,  and 
refinement  of  explanatory  and 
practice  theory  within  the  student’s 
specialized  area  of  study 

•  understanding  of  the  major  theoret¬ 
ical,  policy  and  practice  trends  and 
issues  in  the  student’s  specialized 
area  of  study,  including  attention  to 
the  specific  issues  affecting  minori¬ 
ty  and  disadvantaged  groups  and 
the  identification  of  groups  at  risk 

•  mastery  and  application  of  the 
major  theories,  perspectives,  and 
research  methods  in  social  work 
that  inform  the  analysis  of  personal 
and  social  needs  and  the  design  of 
social  intervention  at  each  level  of 
analysis  within  the  student’s  spe¬ 
cialized  area  of  study 

•  competence  in  analyzing  and 
addressing  ethical  and  value  issues 
and  dilemmas  faced  by  social  work 
and  social  welfare  researchers  and 
practitioners  in  the  analysis  of  per¬ 
sonal  and  social  needs  and  prob¬ 
lems  and  in  the  practice  of  social 
intervention,  particularly  as  they 
relate  to  the  student’s  specialized 
area  of  study 

•  knowledge  of  the  history,  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  current  organization  of 
social  work  education  and  compe¬ 
tence  in  the  design,  implementa¬ 
tion,  and  evaluation  of  social  work 
and  social  welfare  curricula. 

Students  should  gain  the  follow¬ 
ing  competencies:  At  a  minimum, 
these  research  scholars  who  are  sensi¬ 
tive  to  professional  issues  and  chal¬ 
lenges  should  be  able  to:  (1)  develop 
theoretically  grounded  research  ques- 
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tions;  (2)  design  and  evaluate  alter¬ 
nate  and  improved  forms  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  social  work  intervention  as  tests 
of  theory;  and  (3)  utilize  results  of 
research  and  evaluation  both  to 
improve  social  interventions  and  to 
advance  theory  development. 

The  following  statements  specify 
further  the  competencies  should  stu¬ 
dents  demonstrate: 

1.  Ability  to  draw  on  explanatory 
theory  to  analyze  the  etiology  and 
dynamics  of  social  problems  and 
social  needs  within  the  specialized 
area  of  study,  and  the  specific  charac¬ 
teristics  and  needs  of  social  groupings 
that  are  the  focus  of  concern; 

2.  Substantive  knowledge  about  the 
range  of  interventive  measures  within 
the  specialized  area  of  interest; 

3.  Knowledge  of  and  skill  in  using 
research  tools  for  theoretically 
grounded  inquiry  for  the  design  and 
evaluation  of  interventions  within 
the  specialized  area  of  interest. 

Description  of  the  Program 

The  curriculum  is  designed  to 
prepare  students  to  be  scholars, 
researchers,  and  teachers  in  social 
work  whose  focus  on  social  interven¬ 
tion  prepares  them  to  assume  posi¬ 
tions  of  educational  and  research 
leadership  at  state,  regional,  national, 
and  international  levels.  The  aim  is 
to  develop  graduates  committed  to 
expanding  the  knowledge  base  of 
social  work  through  the  formulation, 
application,  and  testing  of  theories 
and  models  of  social  intervention. 


The  curriculum  leading  to  the 
Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in 
Social  Work  combines  a  core  curricu¬ 
lum  in  social  work  and  social  welfare 
with  a  formal  minor  program  in  a 
related  discipline,  and  includes  thor¬ 
ough  training  in  research  methodolo¬ 
gy  and  data  analysis.  At  the  same 
time,  the  program  is  intended  to 
allow  students  reasonable  flexibility 
in  tailoring  programs  of  study  to  their 
special  area(s)  of  interest  under  the 
guidance  of  their  doctoral  advisers 
and  committees.  Maximizing  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  students  to  use  the  rich 
resources  and  research  opportunities 
at  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill,  a  key  feature  of  the 
proposed  program  is  its  interdiscipli¬ 
nary  orientation.  Such  an  orientation 
is  considered  essential  to  building  the 
theoretical  base  and  research  exper¬ 
tise  needed  for  formulating  and  test¬ 
ing  explanatory  and  practice  theory 
relevant  to  social  intervention. 


Social  Intervention:  An  Organizing 
Perspective 

Based  on  an  analysis  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  status  and  trends  in  doctoral  edu¬ 
cation  in  social  work,  an  assessment 
of  professional  social  work  practice 
and  community  needs,  and  a  review 
of  faculty  resources  in  the  School  of 
Social  Work  and  across  the  university 
campus  community,  the  school  chose 
an  explicit  organizing  perspective  for 
guiding  the  development  of  its  doc¬ 
toral  program,  focusing  student 
recruitment  activities,  and  coordinat¬ 


ing  and  developing  faculty  resources: 
Social  Intervention.  Social  interven¬ 
tion  is  defined  as  those  policy,  pro¬ 
gram,  and  direct  practice  interven¬ 
tions  related  to  the  “enhancement  of 
social  competency  and  functioning 
and/or  the  solutions  to  social  prob¬ 
lems”  that  affect  the  ability  of  people 
to  meet  life  demands  and  realize  their 
“potentialities  for  growth,  health,  and 
adaptive  social  functioning.”  This 
organizing  perspective  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  three  central  features, 
each  related  to  the  primary  theme  of 
social  intervention: 

•  an  emphasis  on  theoretically 
grounded  analysis  of  personal  and 
social  needs  and  problems  and  test¬ 
ing  and  elaborating  theory  through 
the  evaluation  of  social  interven¬ 
tions 

•  the  recognition  of  the  interdepen¬ 
dency  among  levels  of  analysis  and 
intervention  in  planning  and 
implementing  social  interventions 

•  a  focus  on  the  transactions  between 
people  and  their  social  environ¬ 
ments  across  the  life  span  as  the 
primary  unit  of  analysis  in  planning 
and  implementing  social  interven¬ 
tions. 

Such  an  organizing  perspective 
assumes  the  design  of  social  interven¬ 
tions  in  accord  with  the  mission  and 
values  of  the  social  work  profession. 
An  important  aspect  of  this  mission  is 
strengthening  the  level-of-fit  between 
human  needs  and  environmental  and 
social  resources  and  supports  through 
empowerment  and  enablement  with¬ 
in  a  value  framework  that  respects  the 
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worth  and  dignity  of  all  people  and 
their  need  for  self-direction. 

In  selecting  this  organizing  per- 
spective,  the  faculty  expresses  its 
desire  that  the  program  encompass 
the  entire  field  of  social  work  and 
social  welfare,  whether  at  the  level  of 
policy,  program,  or  direct  practice. 

We  have  also  chosen  “social  inter¬ 
vention”  as  our  primary  focus  because 
of  the  paramount  need  in  social  work 
to  advance  empirically  based  theories 
of  intervention,  and  because  the  eval¬ 
uation  of  social  interventions  can  be 
conducted  in  such  a  way  to  test  both 
explanatory  and  practice  theory. 
“Social  intervention”  provides  a 
framework  for  inquiry  in  all  fields  of 
social  work  practice;  it  also  expresses 
the  conviction  of  the  faculty  that  lev¬ 
els  of  intervention  are  interrelated 
and,  in  practice,  cannot  be  viewed 
separately  from  one  another. 
Although  providing  a  definitive  pro¬ 
gram  perspective,  this  theme  allows 
students  considerable  latitude  in 
designing  and  tailoring  programs  of 
study  that  are  responsive  to  their  par¬ 
ticular  areas  of  interest. 


THE  CURRICULUM 

The  curriculum  includes  six 
major  components:  Core  Courses, 
Minor  Program,  Research  Practicum, 
Teaching  Practicum,  Electives  and 
Dissertation.  Students  will  define  a 
specialized  area  of  study.  This  special¬ 
ized  area  will  be  used  to  focus  their 


studies  and  assignments,  and  to  guide 
the  design  of  their  research 
practicum.  The  specialized  area  can 
be  a  field  of  practice  (such  as  family 
services,  child  welfare,  aging,  health, 
or  mental  health),  a  practice  method 
(administration,  community  organiza¬ 
tion,  group  work,  case  management, 
or  casework),  or  specific  issues  within 
either  of  these.  Students  may  also 
combine  a  practice  method  and  a 
field  of  practice  for  their  specialized 
area,  such  as  case  management  in 
mental  retardation.  In  all  compo¬ 
nents,  students  will  use  their  assign¬ 
ments  to  further  their  scholarly 
inquiry,  and  to  develop  research  ques¬ 
tions  and  designs  within  the  special¬ 
ized  area  of  study. 

Core  Courses 

Students  will  complete  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  15  credit  hours  of  course 
work  within  core  social  work  courses, 
six  hours  of  social  work  research 
practicum,  three  hours  of  teaching 
preparation,  and  3  credit  hours  of  dis¬ 
sertation  registration,  social  work 
constituting  the  major  area  of  study. 
Core  social  work  courses  will  provide 
students  with  the  conceptual  and 
analytical  tools  for  scholarly  scientific 
inquiry  into  personal  and  social  needs 
and  for  the  design,  implementation, 
and  evaluation  of  social  interventions 
at  the  policy,  program  and  direct 
practice  level.  The  aim  wras  to  devel¬ 
op  an  integrative  core  curriculum 
with  each  course  anchored  by  the 
organizing  theme  of  social  interven¬ 
tion  and  informed  by  the  history  and 


evolution  of  the  profession  as  well  as 
its  epistemological  roots  and  value 
base.  A  central  focus  of  courses  in  the 
core  is  upon  examining  and  testing 
the  validity  of  the  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  base  in  social  work  and  upon 
testing  hypotheses  derived  from 
explanatory  and  practice  theory 
through  research  and  evaluation  of 
specific  social  interventions.  This 
perspective  treats  theory  as,  in  part, 
both  derived  from  and  tested  and 
refined  through  the  practice  settings 
in  which  social  workers  operate. 

Taught  by  professors  grounded  in 
the  social  work  profession,  core  cours¬ 
es  provide  students  with  foundation 
social  work  content  and  are  intended 
to  promote  identification  of  students 
with  the  School  of  Social  Work  and 
the  profession  of  social  work  as  their 
“touchstone”  in  the  educational 
process.  Students  are  expected  to 
build  on  core  knowledge  and  skills 
and  demonstrate  more  specialized 
knowledge  and  sophisticated  method¬ 
ological  skills  as  they  move  beyond 
the  core  into  their  minor  areas,  elec¬ 
tives,  and  research  experiences. 

The  Minor  Program 

Students  will  complete  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  15  credit  hours  of  work  in  a 
formal  minor,  defined  as  a  social  or 
behavioral  science  discipline  support¬ 
ing  the  specialized  area  of  study.  The 
intent  of  the  minor  is  to  augment  the 
social  work  knowledge  base  within 
the  student’s  specialized  area  of  study 
and  to  provide  the  student  with  a 
complementary  theoretical  perspec- 
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tive  on  the  specialized  area.  The 
minor  courses  will  also  build  on  the 
student’s  repertoire  of  research  and 
data  analytic/statistical  methods. 
Therefore,  at  least  two  courses  in  the 
minor  will  be  in  research  methods 
and/or  data  analytic/statistical  proce¬ 
dures  appropriate  to  that  discipline 
and  related  to  the  student’s  special¬ 
ized  area  of  study.  In  their  individual 
study  plans,  students  will  justify  the 
selection  and  design  of  the  minor  pro¬ 
gram,  showing  how  it  will  enhance 
scholarly  inquiry  into  personal  and 
social  needs  and  social  interventions 
within  the  specialized  area  of  study. 

Objectives  of  the  Minor: 

1.  To  provide  a  theoretical  frame¬ 
work,  complementary  to  that  provid¬ 
ed  by  the  core  courses,  for  research 
inquiry  within  the  specialized  area  of 
study; 

2.  To  provide  substantive  knowledge, 
adding  to  that  to  that  provided  by  the 
core  courses,  relevant  to  the  social 
work  and  social  welfare  interventions 
within  the  specialized  area  of  study; 

3.  To  build  on  research  expertise  gain¬ 
ed  from  social  work  core  courses,  add¬ 
ing  a  methodological  repertoire  consis¬ 
tent  with  the  theoretical  framework. 

Choices  of  Minors 

Students  will  complete  a  formal 
minor  in  either  a  social  or  behavioral 
science  discipline  (e.g.  anthropology, 
economics,  political  science,  psychol¬ 
ogy  or  sociology),  or  in  another  pro¬ 
gram  that  provides  social  and  behav¬ 
ioral  science  theoretical  grounding, 


along  with  research  methodological 
content  appropriate  to  the  theoretical 
framework. 

In  exceptional  circumstances, 
students  may  petition  to  complete  the 
minor  in  some  program  other  than 
those  described  here,  but  the  student 
must  show  how  her/his  entire  program 
of  study,  or  previous  study,  builds  the 
competencies  that  are  the  objectives 
of  this  doctoral  program,  and  the  cate¬ 
gories  of  knowledge  and  skill  articulat¬ 
ed  as  the  objectives  of  the  minor. 

Credits 

Students  must  earn  a  minimum 
of  15  credit  hours  in  the  minor  pro¬ 
gram.  As  defined  in  the  Graduate 
Handbook,  “a  minor  may  consist  of  a 
set  of  related  courses,  some  of  which 
are  listed  by  one  program  and  some  of 
which  are  listed  by  another.”  Yet,  a 
minimum  of  six  hours  must  be  taken 
in  each  program. 

Process  of  Selecting  a  Minor 
Area  of  Study 

In  their  individual  study  plans, 
students  will  justify  the  selection  and 
design  of  the  minor  program,  showing 
how  it  will  enhance  scholarly  inquiry 
into  personal  and  social  needs  and 
social  interventions  within  the  spe¬ 
cialized  area  of  study.  A  key  compo¬ 
nent  of  this  plan  is  the  specification  of 
objectives  for  the  minor  program,  as 
well  as  a  proposal  for  how  the  student 
will  meet  requirements  for  advanced 
research  methods  and  data  analytic 
/statistical  procedures.  Students  are 
encouraged  to  discuss  opportunities 
for  a  minor  area  of  study  with  the 


Chair  of  the  Ph.D.  Program  and/or 
their  academic  adviser.  In  the  first  or 
second  semester  of  study,  students 
may  desire  to  register  for  courses  in 
the  intended  minor  area. 

Minor  Adviser 

Students  select  the  minor  adviser 
in  consultation  with  the  Chair  of  the 
Ph.D.  Program  and/or  their  adviser. 
The  minor  adviser  must  be  a  member 
of  The  Graduate  Faculty  of  the 
University  and  have  a  primary 
appointment  in  the  department  or 
school  in  which  the  student  intends 
to  minor  (all  ranks  except  adjunct 
and  visiting).  The  minor  adviser  will 
serve  on  the  student’s  educational 
and  dissertation  committees,  partici¬ 
pating  in  and  evaluating  the  written 
and  oral  exams  in  the  minor  area,  as 
well  as  helping  to  guide  the  student 
to  prepare  a  defendable  dissertation. 

Approval  of  the  Minor 

The  minor  program  of  study 
must  be  approved  by  the  student’s 
adviser,  the  Chair  of  the  Doctoral 
Program  and  the  Director  of  Studies 
in  the  School  of  Social  Work  and  by 
authorized  faculty  in  the  minor  depart¬ 
ment  or  program.  As  outlined  in  the 
Graduate  Handbook,  “when  a  satis¬ 
factory  minor  has  been  planned  and 
approved  by  both  programs,  a  copy  of 
the  proposed  minor  course  of  study 
shall  be  signed  by  the  appropriate  per¬ 
son  (dean,  chairperson,  or  director  of 
graduate  studies)  in  the  major  and 
minor  programs  and  sent  to  the 
Graduate  School  to  become  a  perma¬ 
nent  part  of  the  student’s  record.” 
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Electives 

Students  will  select  a  minimum 
of  six  credit  hours  of  elective  courses 
from  within  the  School  of  Social 
Work  or  from  other  departments  and 
professional  schools  within  the  uni¬ 
versity  community.  The  intent  of  the 
electives  is  to  complement  the  core 
and  minor  program  components  with 
additional  conceptual  frameworks 
and  research  methodologies  appropri¬ 
ate  to  the  specialized  area  of  study. 

One  of  these  elective  courses  may 
be  an  independent  study  elective,  usu¬ 
ally  carried  out  under  the  guidance  of 
a  School  of  Social  Work  faculty  mem¬ 
ber.  This  independent  study  is  design¬ 
ed  to  permit  the  student  to  do  one  or 
more  of  the  following: 

•  explore  broadly  within  an  area  of 
interest  in  order  to  define  the  spe¬ 
cialized  area  of  study; 

•  review  the  literature  in  depth  with¬ 
in  a  defined  specialized  area  of  study; 
or 

•  conduct  some  other  type  of  focused 
inquiry  within  the  specialized  area 
of  study  that  moves  the  student 
towards  the  dissertation. 

Research  Practicum 

The  intent  of  the  research 
practicum  is  to  prepare  the  doctoral 
student  for  research  performance  and 
productivity.  Students  must  have  an 
opportunity  to  learn  and  practice  the 

skills  involved  in  all  phases  of  the 
research  process,  first  through  an 
apprenticeship  to  an  experienced 
researcher  and  later  by  initiating  their 


own  projects.  These  skills  include  not 
only  the  development  of  research 
questions,  methods,  data  analysis 
strategies,  and  interpretation  and 
application  of  findings,  but  also  the 
writing  of  grant  and  contract  propos¬ 
als  and  the  production  of  scholarly 
publications. 

Objectives  of  the  Practicum 

Students  will  use  the  research 
practicum  to: 

1.  build  skills  for  research  on  social 
interventions; 

2.  develop  competencies  for  initiating 
and  carrying  out  agency  based 
research  in  a  mode  of  collaboration 
with  practitioners; 

3.  carry  out  developmental  or  prepara¬ 
tory  steps  of  the  dissertation  project; 

4-  add  to  their  understanding  of  the 
complete  research  process; 

5.  develop  skills  in  writing  for  publi¬ 
cation  and  presenting  in  professional 
forums 

Students  will  achieve  these 
objectives  through  engaging  in  some 
or  all  of  the  following  activities  in 
connection  with  an  original  or  an 
existing  research  project: 

1 .  collaborate  with  other  researchers 
and/or  practitioners  in  the  design  and 
implementation  of  the  research  project; 

2.  formulate  research  questions  of 
theoretical  and  practical  significance; 

3.  design  the  overall  research  strategy 
for  answering  the  research  questions; 

4.  develop  appropriate  data  collection 
strategies; 


5.  plan  the  data  analysis; 

6.  consider  issues  of  diversity  and  dis¬ 
crimination  in  fonnulating  the  research 
questions  and  designing  the  study; 

7.  describe  the  planned  study  in  a 
complete  research  proposal; 

8.  carry  out  the  proposed  data  collec¬ 
tion  and  analysis; 

9.  interpret  findings  and  discuss  their 
implications  for  theory  and  practice; 

10.  write  up  findings  in  one  or  more 
publishable  articles; 

Guidelines: 

A.  Timing  and  prerequisites  for  the 
practicum 

Under  normal  circumstances, 
students  will  complete  the  practicum 
in  the  third  and  fourth  semesters  of 
coursework.  While  we  will  consider 
other  reasonable  plans,  we  encourage 
following  this  pattern  in  order  to  gain 
the  benefits  of  peer  interaction,  and 
integration  with  coursework. 

Students  must  have  completed 
the  first  two  semesters  of  the  doctoral 
program  before  beginning  the 
research  practicum. 

Prerequisites: 

SoWo301  Foundations  for  Theory 
Construction 

SoWo  302  Research  Methods  in  Social 
Intervention 

SoWo  311  Analysis  of  Social  Intervention 
Models 

Co-requisites: 

SoWo  31 2  Development  of  Social 
Intervention  Models 

B.  Credit  hours  and  contact  hours: 

The  practicum  is  6  credit  hours, 
which  translates  into  12  contact 
hours  per  week  for  three  credit  hours 
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in  one  semester.  It  is  advantageous  to 
spread  the  work  out  in  two  semesters 
to  allow  for  the  evolution  of  ideas, 
but  other  plans  could  be  considered. 

C.  Types  of  research  practica 

The  specific  character  of  the 
research  internship  should  depend  on 
the  student’s  background  and  training 
needs,  career  objectives,  the  availabil¬ 
ity  of  suitable  research  projects  and 
special  conditions  at  the  time  the 
internship  is  undertaken.  For  students 
with  prior  research  experience,  the 
research  internship  should  provide  for 
an  expansion  of  research  skills  into 
new  areas  and/or  a  deepening  of  pre¬ 
existing  skills. 

1.  Possible  settings: 

•  individual  faculty  research  pro¬ 
jects,  especially  university-com- 
munity  collaborations, 

•  agency  based  projects  without 
faculty  involvement 

2.  Possible  types  of  projects 

Methods  can  be  qualitative, 

quantitative  or  a  combination  or 

both.  Examples  of  possible  types  of 

projects  include: 

•  instrument  development 

•  participant  observation  in  an 
agency  or  community 

•  secondary  analysis  of  qualitative 
or  quantitative  data 

•  qualitative  data  collection 
regarding  a  specific  intervention 

•  community  needs  assessments 

•  focus  groups  as  a  needs  assess 
ment  or  project  planning  tool 

•  program  evaluation  design 
and/or  execution 


•  ethnographic  interviews 

•  large  scale  surveys 

Procedure  for  designing  and  arranging 
the  practicum 

The  student  should  discuss  with 
the  faculty  adviser  possible  locations 
for  the  internship  and  the  breadth, 
depth,  and  type  of  research  experi¬ 
ence  needed  based  on  prior  training 
and  experience,  and  career  goals. 

Early  in  the  second  semester,  stu¬ 
dents  should  meet  with  the 
Research  Practicum  Coordinator  to 
delineate  learning  objectives  and  to 
identify  possible  sites  and  formats  for 
the  practicum.  Students  will  initiate 
contact  and  negotiate  the  practicum 
in  accordance  with  program  criteria, 
with  guidance  from  the  Research 
Practicum  Coordi-nator.  Students 
will  submit  a  brief  proposal  which 
should  include: 

•  identification  of  the  research 
problem 

•  the  research  activities  the 
student  will  engage  in 

•  methodological  procedures  to  be 
employed 

•  anticipated  product 

•  a  discussion  of  how  the  proposed 
project  meets  the  criteria  and 
achieves  the  objectives  for  the 
practicum 

The  proposal  must  be  approved 
by  the  supervising  faculty  member  or 
on-site  supervisor,  the  coordinator 
and  the  doctoral  chair. 

Supervision  and  evaluation  of  the 
practicum 

Either  from  among  the  faculty  or 


at  the  practicum  site,  the  student, 
with  the  Research  Practicum 
Coordinator,  will  identify  an  experi¬ 
enced  researcher  to  supervise  the 
practicum. 

The  responsibilities  of  the 
practicum  supervisor  are:  1 )  review 
and  approve  the  proposal;  2)  meet 
regularly  to  review  progress; 

3)  evaluate  the  work  in  process  or 
completed  at  the  end  of  each  semes¬ 
ter.  The  practicum  coordinator  will 
meet  with  the  student  and  the 
practicum  supervisor  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals,  to  review  plans,  assess  congru¬ 
ence  of  the  actual  work  with 
practicum  criteria,  objectives,  and  the 
student’s  learning  objectives,  and  to 
review  progress. 

The  grade  will  be  assigned  by  the 
practicum  supervisor,  if  a  faculty 
member,  and  by  the  practicum  coor¬ 
dinator,  in  consultation  with  the 
practicum  supervisor,  if  not  a  faculty 
member. 

Guidelines  for  intellectual  ownership 
of  the  products  of  the  practicum 

Students  must  discuss  and  nego¬ 
tiate  intellectual  ownership,  i.e.,  who 
controls,  and  whose  name  is  on,  any 
published  products  from  the 
practicum.  A  statement  regarding  the 
outcome  of  this  discussion  should  be 
included  in  the  proposal  for  the 
practicum. 

Human  Subjects  Requirements 

In  situations  in  which  students 
are  dealing  directly  with  human  sub¬ 
jects,  they  will  need  to  secure 
Institutional  Review  Board  clearance 
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of  their  project,  unless  it  is  part  of  a 
larger  project  which  already  has  IRB 
approval. 

Collaborative  Learning 

We  will  develop  opportunities 
for  students  as  a  group  to  discuss  their 
practica  at  regular  intervals  with  the 
Research  Practicum  Coordinator  and 
others,  such  as  periodic  brown  bag 
lunch  time  discussions,  or  some  other 
such  forum. 

Teaching  Practicum 

Student  Objectives: 

•  To  understand  the  history,  philoso¬ 
phy,  current  mission,  organization, 
and  curricular  linkages  of  social 
work  education  at  the  BSW,  MSW 
and  Ph.D.  levels. 

•  To  build  competence  in  the  design, 
implementation,  and  evaluation  of 
social  work  and  social  welfare  cur¬ 
ricula. 

•  To  develop  knowledge  and  skills  in 
the  various  educational  methods 
and  faculty  roles  available  and  use¬ 
ful  for  effective  teaching. 

•  To  understand  the  connections  and 
parallel  teaching  processes  of  social 
work  field  education  and  academic 
classroom  teaching. 

General  Guidelines: 

The  Teaching  Practicum  I  and  II 
(SOWO  306,  1  credit  hour  and 
SOWO  307,  2  credit  hours)  will  be 
required  as  a  core  course  of  all  Ph.D. 
students  (Note:  not  required  for  the 
1994  cohort  of  students).  Students 
will  receive  a  total  of  three  (3)  semes¬ 


ter  hours  of  credit  which  will  be 
divided  between  two  semesters. 

Students  will  register  for  a  one 
hour  course  in  the  fourth  semester  of 
full  time  study:  SOWO  306  (Teach¬ 
ing  Practicum  I).  This  half  of  the 
course  will  be  taught  by  a  Social 
Work  faculty  member  who  will  work 
in  concert  with  the  Center  for 
Teaching  and  Learning  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  and  implementation  process. 
The  format  of  this  one  credit  course 
will  involve  a  total  of  1 5  contact 
hours.  The  classes  could  be  scheduled 
during  regular  weekday  hours, 
evenings  hours,  or  on  weekends — 
whatever  is  best  educationally  for  the 
students,  curriculum,  and  program.  In 
the  course  the  faculty  will  instruct 
the  students  in  the  history  of  social 
work  education,  CSWE  curricula 
requirements,  linkages  between 
BSW,  MSW,  and  Ph.D.  curricula, 
and  general  methods  of  teaching  in 
schools  of  Social  Work.  This  material 
will  be  interwoven  with  seminars  co¬ 
coordinated  and  planned  by  the 
Social  Work  faculty  and  the  Center 
for  Teaching  and  Learning.  These 
seminars  would  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to,  modules  in  curriculum 
design,  teaching  techniques  and 
strategies,  use  of  media  in  teaching, 
and  course  evaluations. 

During  either  the  summer  ses¬ 
sion  or  during  the  fifth  or  sixth 
semester  of  study,  students  will  regis¬ 
ter  for  the  second  half  of  the 
Teaching  Practicum  (SOWO  307 
Teaching  Practicum  II).  Under  the 
supervision  of  a  faculty  member,  stu¬ 


dents  may  meet  the  teaching  require¬ 
ment  in  one  of  several  ways  depend¬ 
ing  on  their  background,  career 
objectives,  and  available  opportuni¬ 
ties: 

•  Co-teaching  with  a  faculty  mem¬ 
ber  one  of  the  required  courses  in 
the  foundation  curriculum  for 
example:  Social  Work  101,  Social 
Work  102,  Social  Work  103,  Social 
Work  203,  Social  Work  224,  or 
Social  Work  227. 

•  Co-teaching  with  a  faculty  mem¬ 
ber  one  of  the  advanced  courses  in 
the  concentration  curriculum  for 
example:  Social  Work  230,  Social 
Work  233,  Social  Work  236,  Social 
Work  237,  Social  Work  239  or 
Social  Work  292. 

•  Co-teaching  with  a  faculty  member 
one  of  the  elective  courses  in  the 
curriculum  for  example:  Social 
Work  228,  Social  Work  340,  Social 
Work  243,  Social  Work  282,  Social 
Work  370(Fund  Raising),  or  Social 
Work  382  (Ethical  Dilemmas). 

•  Teaching  a  class  (with  supervision) 
in  one  of  the  North  Carolina 
undergraduate  social  work  pro¬ 
grams. 

•  Teaching  a  series  of  continuing 
education  courses  (with  supervi¬ 
sion)  as  offered  by  the  School  of 
Social  Work. 

•  Providing  training  and  education 
to  social  service  delivery  personnel 
as  part  of  the  School’s  grant  funded 
programs  (e.g.,  The  North  Carolina 
Family  and  Children’s  Resource 
Program  or  the  Human  Services 
Research  and  Design  Laboratory. 
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•  Providing  training  and  education 
by  serving  as  a  workshop 
leader/facilitator/trainer  in  a  series 
of  AHEC  training  events  across  the 
state. 

While  taking  the  second  half  of 
the  Teaching  Practicum  (SOWO 
307,  Teaching  Practicum  II),  students 
teaching  will  be  periodically  observed 
by  the  Teaching  Practicum  coordina- 
tor,  the  supervising  faculty  and  the 
other  teaching  Ph.D.  students. 
Students  and  the  Teaching  Practicum 
coordinator  will  meet  as  a  group  to 
provide  feedback  and  discuss  their 
teaching/learning. 

The  Teaching  Practicum  coordi¬ 
nator  will  work  with  students  and  fac¬ 
ulty  to  identify  potential  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  teaching  practicum  expe¬ 
rience. 

Issues  to  be  Explicated  in  the  Future: 

Guidelines  for  co-teaching  will  be 
developed  that  include  issues  such  as 
selection  of  faculty  and  role  of  stu¬ 
dent  as  teacher. 

If  a  variety  of  teaching  opportu¬ 
nities  are  made  available  to  doctoral 
students  some  methodology  to  stan¬ 
dardize  teaching  responsibilities,  time 
expenditure,  and  work  load  will  have 
to  be  delineated. 

Prerequisities 

SOWO  301  Foundation  for  Theory 
Construction 

SOWO  302  Research  Methods  in  Social 
Intervention 

SOWO  311  Analysis  of  Social  Intervention 
Models 

SOWO  312  Development  of  Social 
Intervention  Models 


Exemptions: 

Students  who  have  taught  at 
least  two  courses  in  an  accredited 
school  of  social  work  (BSW  or  MSW 
level)  in  the  five  years  preceding  their 
matriculation  as  a  Ph.D.  student  in 
social  work  may  request  an  exemp¬ 
tion  from  Social  Work  306  (Teaching 
Practicum  I)  and  Social  Work  307 
(Teaching  Practicum  II). 

The  student  should  discuss  with 
the  faculty  adviser  possible  locations 
for  the  internship  and  the  breadth, 
depth,  and  type  of  research  experi¬ 
ence  needed  based  on  prior  training 
and  experience,  and  career  goals. 

Statistical  Competence 

There  will  be  no  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  competency  requirement  for 
this  degree.  Competence  in  statistics 
will  be  substituted  for  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage. 

Requirements  for  statistical  com¬ 
petence  must  be  viewed  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  the  doctoral  program’s  expec¬ 
tation  that  all  students  will  achieve 
skill  in  applying  both  qualitative  and 
quantitative  methods  of  data  collec¬ 
tion  and  analysis,  an  understanding  of 
the  appropriate  applications  of  each 
method,  and  an  advanced  level  of 
expertise  in  one  or  the  other. 

Related  to  the  requirement  of 
competence  in  quantitative  methods, 
a  basic  level  of  statistical  competence 
will  be  required  of  all  candidates  for 
the  Ph.D.  degree  in  social  work.  This 
competence  involves  a  working 
knowledge  of  descriptive  and  inferen¬ 
tial  statistics  for  social  work  research 


that  is  appropriate  to  each  student’s 
minor  program  and  the  specialized 
area  of  study.  The  specific  statistical 
procedures  to  be  mastered,  and  the 
courses  through  which  this  will  be 
accomplished,  will  be  defined  by  stu¬ 
dents  with  their  committees.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  all  doctoral  candidates  will  have 
a  working  understanding  of  the  use  of 
main  frame  and  micro  computers  in 
social  work  research  and  will  demon¬ 
strate  the  ability  to  use  these  systems 
to  perform  statistical  operations, 
including  critical  use  of  at  least  one 
statistical  package  for  the  social  and 
behavioral  sciences. 

Students  will  develop  and 
demonstrate  statistical  competence 
by  means  of  the  following  program 
components.  Each  component  will  be 
described  in  fuller  detail  below. 

•  competency  exam  or  completion  of 
a  course  in  the  fundamentals  of  sta¬ 
tistics; 

•  a  logical  sequence  of  two  courses 
within  the  minor  program  (or  relat¬ 
ed  electives),  at  least  one  of  which 
will  be  a  course  in  multivariate  sta¬ 
tistical  procedures; 

•  discussion  in  each  core  course  of 
the  types  of  statistical  techniques, 
along  with  design,  data  collection 
and  data  analysis  methods,  appro¬ 
priate  to  research  addressing  the 
area  of  social  intervention  under 
consideration; 

•  selection  and  application  of  appro¬ 
priate  statistical  procedures  as  part 
of  the  research  practicum; 

•  a  core  integrative  seminar  on  data 
analysis  issues  and  techniques 
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appropriate  to  the  research  prob- 
lems  in  social  work  and  social  web 
fare  (SoWo  303); 

•  demonstration  of  appropriate  statis¬ 
tical  competence  in  the  written  and 
oral  qualifying  examinations; 

•  demonstration  of  appropriate  statis¬ 
tical  competence  in  the  dissertation 
and  dissertation  defense. 

Competency  exam  in  basic  statistics. 

All  students  who  enter  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  expected  to  have  a  work¬ 
ing  understanding  of  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  data  analysis  and  presentation, 
including  descriptive  statistics,  confi¬ 
dence  intervals,  tests  of  hypotheses, 
and  the  use  of  computer  programs  to 
analyze  data.  To  demonstrate  this 
competence,  students  must  pass  a 
written  three-hour  competency  exam 
in  the  first  year  of  study  that  will  be 
administered  by  the  chair  of  the  doc¬ 
toral  program.  This  exam  is  used 
presently  in  the  School  of  Social 
Work  as  an  exemption  exam  for  mas¬ 
ter-level  students  who  wish  to  exempt 
the  first  year  required  statistics  course: 
So  Wo  202:  “The  Analysis  and  Present¬ 
ation  of  Data.”  For  doctoral  students, 
the  purpose  of  the  competency  exam¬ 
ination  is  to  ensure  that  they  have 
the  prerequisite  knowledge  for  enter¬ 
ing  courses  at  the  level  defined  below. 

A  course  syllabus  from  SoWo  202 
will  be  made  available  to  all  doctoral 
students  to  prepare  for  the  exam. 
Those  students  who  do  not  complete 
successfully  the  competency  test  will 
be  required  to  complete  SoWo  202  or 
an  equivalent  course  in  another 


department  successfully  before  advanc¬ 
ing  into  their  statistical  sequence. 
Students  will  not  necessarily  receive 
doctoral  credit  for  this  course. 

Required  sequence  in  statistics. 

In  consultation  with  their  doc¬ 
toral  adviser  and  their  Education 
Committee,  subject  to  approval  by 
the  Doctoral  Program  Committee, 
and  depending  upon  the  level  of  sta¬ 
tistical  competence  with  which  they 
have  entered  the  program,  students 
will  specify  in  their  program  of  study 
a  minimum  of  two  graduate-level  sta¬ 
tistics/data  analysis  courses,  at  least 
one  of  which  deals  with  multivariate 
statistical  procedures.  These  courses 
should  logically  build  upon  and  com¬ 
plement  one  another  and  support  stu¬ 
dents  in  obtaining  the  necessary  sta¬ 
tistical  and/or  data  analytic  compe¬ 
tencies  in  their  specialized  area  of 
study.  In  most  cases,  students  will  be 
expected  to  take  their  statistical 
sequence  in  the  minor  area  of  study 
using  hours  from  the  minor  and/or 
electives.  Illustrative  examples  of 
sequences  of  courses  in  statistics  in 
the  School  of  Education  and  in  the 
Departments  of  Political  Science, 
Psychology,  and  Sociology  are  listed 
below  that  would  be  potentially 
responsive  to  the  programs  of  study  of 
doctoral  students  in  social  work. 

School  of  Education 

EDFO  280  Statistical  Analysis  of 
Educational  Data  II 

EDFO  380  Statistical  Analysis  of 
Educational  Data  III 

Department  of  Political  Science 
184  Intermediate  Statistics 


185  Causal  Analysis  of  Political  Data 

Department  of  Psychology 

132  Advanced  Psychological  Statistics 

136  Introduction  to  Multivariate 
Techniques  for  the  Behavioral  Sciences 

Department  of  Sociology 

208  Statistics  for  Sociologists 

209  Structural  Equation  Models 

Students  Concentrating  in 
Quantitative  Methods 

In  addition  to  completing  a 
sequence  of  two  courses  in  their 
minor  and/or  elective  areas  of  study, 
students  who  intend  to  achieve  advanc¬ 
ed  research  competence  in  quantita¬ 
tive  methods  will  select  with  their 
adviser  and  their  Education  Com¬ 
mittee  additional,  more  specialized, 
elective  courses  in  statistics/data 
analysis. 

Students  Concentrating  in 
Qualitative  Methods 

Students  who  select  qualitative 
methods  as  their  area  of  advanced 
research  competence  will  complete 
one  advanced  statistics  course,  and 
select  advanced  courses  dealing  with 
qualitative  methods  and  data  analysis 
for  the  advanced  courses  in  the 
sequences  listed  above,  for  example, 
Sociology  320:  Systematic  Methods 
of  Qualitative  Research. 

Other  Components 

The  other  components  of  stu¬ 
dents’  progress  through  their  course  of 
study  include: 

Doctored  Examinations:  (see 
page  94  for  section  on  this) 
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Admission  to  candidacy  (see  sec¬ 
tion  on  this  below) 

The  Dissertation  (not  yet  in 
final  form) 

Program  Components  and 
Their  Sequence 

Each  of  the  core  courses  will  earn 
three  credit  hours.  Students  will  com¬ 
plete  a  total  of  48  credit  hours  in  the 
doctoral  curriculum,  allocated  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Area  Credit  Hours 

Core  Courses  15 

Minor  Program  15 

Electives  6 

Research  Practicum  6 

Teaching  Practicum  3 

Courses  are  taken  in  the  following 
sequence: 

Semester  I 

SoWo  301  Foundations  for  Theory 
Construction 

SoWo  302  Research  Methods  in  Social 
Interventions 

minor  or  elective  course 

Semester  II 

SoWo  311  Analysis  of  Social  Intervention 
Models 

minor  or  elective  course 
minor  or  elective  course 

Semester  III 

SoWo  312  Development  of  Social 
Intervention  Models 

SoWo  304  Research  Practicum  (3  hours) 
minor  or  elective  course 

Semester  IV 

SoWo  305  Research  Practicum  (3  hours) 
minor  or  elective  course 
minor  or  elective  course 


SoWo  306  Teaching  Seminar  (1  credit)* 

Semester  V 

SoWo  303  Integrative  Research  Methods 
in  Social  Intervention 

minor  or  elective  course 

•  SoWo  307  the  Teaching  Practicum  (2 
credits)  may  be  completed  during  the 
summer  following  Semester  IV  or  during 
a  subsequent  semester. 

On  completion  of  all  course- 
work,  students  will  complete  the  Doc¬ 
toral  Examinations  (see  that  section), 
most  likely  during  their  sixth  semester. 

Since  the  Doctoral  Examina¬ 
tions,  with  some  revision,  provide  the 
basis  for  the  Dissertation  Proposal, 
work  on  the  dissertation  follows  imm¬ 
ediately  on  approval  of  the  proposal. 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS  AND 
OBJECTIVES 

Social  Work  301:  Foundations  For 
Theory  Construction 

Course  Description 

A  critical  and  historical  under¬ 
standing  of  social  work  knowledge, 
values,  and  intervention  provides  stu¬ 
dents  with  a  foundation  for  theory 
construction. 

Objectives 

Students  completing  this  course 
will  be  able  to: 

•  discuss  major  perspectives  on 
knowledge  and  describe  and  apply  a 
framework  for  critical  analysis  of 
knowledge  building; 

•  describe  major  approaches  and 


basic  processes  involved  in  theory 
construction  in  science  in  general, 
in  the  behavioral  and  social  sci¬ 
ences,  and  in  social  work; 

•  describe  and  evaluate  critically  the 
major  explanatory  and  change  the¬ 
oretical  frameworks,  and  their  links 
with  social  work  theory  and  inter¬ 
vention; 

•  describe  types  of  explanatory 
frameworks  and  their  relationship 
to  historical  processes; 

•  describe  the  historically  evolving 
mission  of  social  work,  and  the 
development  and  foundations  for 
the  profession’s  value  and  ethical 
positions; 

•  describe  and  evaluate  critically 
competing  explanatory  and  change 
theoretical  frameworks  within  the 
student’s  specialized  area  of  study; 

•  apply  the  knowledge  from  this 
course  to  evaluate  critically  prob¬ 
lem  formulation,  intervention,  and 
the  theoretical,  empirical  and  value 
bases  underlying  them  within  the 
student’s  specialized  area  of  study; 
and  to  propose  alternative  perspec¬ 
tives  and  approaches  to  each  of 
these; 

•  incorporate  sensitivity  to  diversity 
and  discrimination  into  the  critical 
consideration  of  social  work  histo¬ 
ry,  values,  and  knowledge  building. 

Prerequisites 

None 
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Social  Work  302:  Research 
Methods  In  Social  Intervention 

Course  Description 

An  introduction  to  the  basic 
principles  of  research  for  planning 
and  evaluating  social  interventions. 
Topics  include  problem  formulation, 
design,  measurement,  analysis,  and 
the  application  of  findings  to  theory 
and  practice. 

Objectives 

By  the  end  of  this  course,  stu¬ 
dents  will  be  able  to: 

•  describe  the  research  process  in 
social  interventions; 

•  critically  evaluate  the  quality  of 
intervention  research  by  others; 

•  formulate  research  questions 
designed  to  test,  refine,  and  build 
explanatory  and  practice  theory; 

•  identify  and  demonstrate  facility  in 
research  designs  and  data  collection 
strategies  that  are  most  appropriate 
to  the  planning  and  evaluation  of 
social  interventions; 

•  identify  and  develop  data  collec¬ 
tion  instruments  and  measures  for 
planning  and  conducting  social 
intervention  research; 

•  formulate  a  complete  and  logical 
plan  for  data  analysis  that  will  ade¬ 
quately  answer  the  research  ques¬ 
tions  and  probe  alternative  expla¬ 
nations; 

•  interpret  research  findings  and 
draw  appropriate  conclusions; 

•  demonstrate  facility  in  the  writing 
needed  to  describe  social  interven¬ 
tion  research  and  to  report  findings; 

•  demonstrate  standards  for  ethical 


conduct  of  research; 

•  discuss  the  importance  of,  and 
principles  for  collaboration  with 
the  practice  community  in  formu¬ 
lating  questions  and  devising 
research  strategies  that  lead  to  find¬ 
ings  usable  by  practitioners  at  all 
levels; 

•  develop  research  plans  and  strate¬ 
gies  that  are  sensitive  to  issues  of 
diversity  and  discrimination. 

Recommended  Prerequisites 
SoWo  102  or  equivalent 
SoWo  292  or  equivalent 

Social  Work  311:  Analysis  Of  Social 
Intervention  Models 

Course  description 

An  analytic  framework  is  devel¬ 
oped  and  applied  to  critique  selected 
models  of  social  intervention  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  their  theoretical  development, 
empirical  support,  and  practice  issues. 

Objectives 

Students  completing  this  course 
will  be  able  to: 

•  conceptualize  the  critical  dimen¬ 
sions  that  should  be  considered  in 
designing,  implementing,  and  eval¬ 
uating  interventions  to  address 
community  and  human  needs, 
problems  and  conditions; 

•  assess  the  contributions  and  limita¬ 
tions  of  major  theoretical  models 
and  principles  that  guide  the 
design,  implementation  and  evalu¬ 
ation  of  social  work  intervention; 

•  analyze  the  interrelationships  across 
levels  of  social  intervention; 


•  evaluate  the  relative  effectiveness 
of  selected  models  of  social  inter¬ 
vention  for  addressing  specific  com¬ 
munity  and  human  needs,  problems 
or  condition,  with  sensitivity  to 
factors  such  as  race,  gender,  culture 
and  social  class; 

•  propose  approaches  for  refining 
models  of  intervention  to  ensure 
responsiveness  to  particular  needs 
of  specific  client  systems. 

Prerequisites 

SoWo  301  Foundations  for  Theory 
Construction 

SoWo  302  Research  Methods  in  Social 
Intervention 

SoWo  312:  Development  Of  Social 
Intervention  Models 

Course  description 

A  systematic  approach  to  the 
design,  implementation,  and  evalua¬ 
tion  of  social  interventions  provides 
the  framework  for  developing  models 
that  address  a  range  of  social  issues 
and  needs. 

Objectives 

Students  completing  this  course 
will  be  able  to: 

•  identify  and  assess  the  socio-politi¬ 
cal  dynamics  involved  in  defining  a 
specific  social  need,  problem,  or 
condition  at  the  societal  and  insti¬ 
tutional  level,  the  organizational 
level,  the  familial  and  interpersonal 
level,  or  the  individual  level; 

•  analyze  a  social  need,  problem  or 
condition  relevant  to  a  particular 
population  and  identify  the  impli¬ 
cations  of  different  levels  of  analy- 
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sis  for  designing  appropriate  inter¬ 
ventions; 

•  assess  the  theoretical  and  empirical 
support  for  alternative  approaches 
to  intervention  with  a  particular 
population; 

•  describe  the  logical  sequence  that 
guides  the  design,  implementation 
and  evaluation  of  social  interven¬ 
tions  and  critically  assess  this  process; 

•  apply  a  systematic  approach  to 
designing  a  social  intervention 
model  that  is  responsive  to  the  spe¬ 
cific  social  need,  problem  or  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  particular  population  in  a 
specialized  area; 

•  select  and  apply  appropriate 
research  methodology  in  evaluating 
a  social  intervention  model; 

•  demonstrate  awareness  of  the  inter¬ 
play  of  different  levels  of  interven¬ 
tion  and  factors  such  as  race,  gen¬ 
der,  class,  and  culture  in  designing, 
implementing  and  evaluating  a 
social  intervention  model; 

•  generate  hypotheses  for  guiding  em¬ 
pirical  inquiry  for  testing  theories 
and  models  of  social  intervention; 

•  apply  theory  construction  strategies 
and  techniques  for  building  social 
intervention  theories  and  models. 

•  discuss  the  collaboration  between 
academic  and  practice  communities 
in  designing,  implementing  and 
evaluating  social  intervention  mod¬ 
els  and  delineate  strategies  for  car¬ 
rying  out  such  collaboration. 

Prerequisites: 

SoWo301  Foundations  for  Theory 

Construction 

SoWo  302  Research  Methods  in  Social 

Intervention 


SoWo  311  Analysis  of  Social  Intervention 
Models 

Prerequisite  or  co-requisite 

Theory  and  methods  courses  in  the 
minor  area. 

Social  Work  304  and  305:  Research 
Practicum 

Course  Description 

Students  develop  independent 
research  competence  through  work 
on  a  research  project  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  an  experienced  researcher. 

Objectives  of  the  Practicum 

Students  will  utilize  the  research 
practicum  to: 

1.  build  skills  for  research  on  social 
interventions; 

2.  develop  competencies  for  initiating 
and  canying  out  agency  based 
research  in  a  mode  of  collaboration 
with  practitioners; 

3.  carry  out  developmental  or  prepara¬ 
tory  steps  of  the  dissertation  project; 

4.  add  to  their  understanding  of  the 
complete  research  process; 

5.  develop  skills  in  writing  for  publi¬ 
cation  and  presenting  in  professional 
forums 

In  connection  with  an  original 
or  an  existing  research  project,  stu¬ 
dents  will  carry  out  selected  steps  of 
the  following  research  process,  plan 
others,  and  critique  those  already 
completed: 

•  collaborate  with  other  researchers 
and  practitioners  in  the  design  and 
implementation  of  the  research 
project; 


•  formulate  research  questions  of  prac¬ 
tical  and  theoretical  significance; 

•  design  the  overall  research  strategy 
for  answering  the  research  questions; 

•  develop  appropriate  data  collection 
strategies; 

•  plan  the  data  analysis; 

•  consider  issues  of  diversity  and  dis¬ 
crimination  into  the  research  in 
formulating  the  research  questions 
and  designing  the  study; 

•  describe  the  planned  study  in  a 
complete  research  proposal; 

•  carry  out  the  proposed  data  collec¬ 
tion  and  analysis; 

•  interpret  findings  and  discuss  their 
implications  for  theory  and  practice; 

•  write  up  findings  in  one  or  more 
publishable  articles; 

Prerequisites 

SoWo  301  Foundations  for  Theory 
Construction 

SoWo  302  Research  Methods  in  Social 
Intervention 

SoWo  311  Analysis  of  Social  Intervention 
Models 

Co- requisites 

SoWo  312  Development  of  Social 
Intervention  Models 

Methodological  and  statist-ical/data 
analysis  courses  necessary  for  com¬ 
pleting  the  practicum: 

Social  Work  303:  Advanced 
Research  Methods  In  Social 
Intervention 

Course  Description 

Students  build  advanced  compe¬ 
tence  in  research  design,  data  collec¬ 
tion,  data  analysis  and  statistics,  by 
analyzing  exemplary  social  work 
research  and  presenting  independent 
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learning  projects  within  specialized 

areas  of  study. 

Objectives 

By  the  end  of  this  course,  stu- 

dents  will  be  able  to: 

•  identify  key  measurement  problems 
involved  in  the  design  and  evalua- 
tion  of  social  interventions  and 
suggest  appropriate  solutions; 

•  assess  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  alternative  strategies  for  collect' 
ing,  analyzing  and  interpreting  data 
from  needs  analyses  and  evalua¬ 
tions  in  direct  practice,  program 
and  policy  interventions; 

•  design  research  that  incorporates 
complementary  data  collection 
strategies  and  triangulation  of 
methods  to  increase  the  validity 
and  credibility  of  research  findings; 

•  identify  specific  strategies  for  col¬ 
laborating  with  practitioners  in 
developmental  projects,  formula¬ 
tion  of  research  questions  and 
selection  of  designs  and  measure¬ 
ment  tools  so  as  to  produce  findings 
usable  by  practitioners  at  all  levels; 

•  devise  multiperspective  evaluation 
designs  that  are  capable  of  captur¬ 
ing  the  intervention,  processes 
shaping  implementation,  the 
changes  that  occur  in  program  or 
activity  participants,  and  outcomes 
and  impacts; 

•  analyze  qualitative  data  systemati¬ 
cally  by  selecting  appropriate  inter¬ 
pretive  or  quantified  content  analy¬ 
sis  strategies; 

•  critically  evaluate  current  research 
in  social  work; 


A  Note  to  Doctoral  Students: 

How  to  shorten  your  timeline  and  get  the  most  out  of  the  doctoral  program 

1*  Use  every  assignment  in  all  of  your  courses  to  focus  on  work  that 
leads  to  the  dissertation.  This  might  include  literature  reviews, 
analysis  of  a  particular  intervention,  design  of  instruments,  pilot¬ 
ing  of  methods  in  the  research  practicum,  etc. 

2.  Make  use  of  opportunities  to  rehearse  for  roles  you  will  need  to 
play  as  a  researcher.  This  includes: 

•  presenting  your  work  at  professional  meetings; 

•  preparing  papers  for  publication; 

•  preparing  research  proposals; 

but  you  and  your  adviser  may  think  of  other  “rehearsals”  as  well. 

3.  Preparing  for  teaching  through  the  Teaching  Seminar,  Teaching 
Practicum  and  later  teaching  assistantships  will  help  you  to 
move  into  this  role  with  greater  ease,  if  that  is  part  of  your  future 
career. 

We  are  interested  in  preparing  you  for  future  roles  and  in  help¬ 
ing  you  complete  the  program  efficiently. 


•  articulate  implications  of  research 
findings  for  explanatory  and  prac¬ 
tice  theory  development  and  for 
practice/program  implementation; 

•  instruct  classmates  and  others  in  an 
advanced  statistical  or  qualitative 
data  analysis  procedure. 

Prerequisites 

SoWo  301  Foundations  for  Theory 

Construction 

SoWo  302  Research  Methods  in  Social 

Intervention 

SoWo  311  Analysis  of  Social  Intervention 

Models 


SoWo  312  Development  of  Social 
Intervention  Models 

Research/Statistics/Data 
Analysis  Sequence  in  Minor  Program 

SoWo  306  and  307:  Teaching 
Seminar  and  Teaching  Practicum 

Course  description  to  be  developed. 
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Guidelines  for  MSW/PHD  Planning 


COURSE 

CREDITS 

COURSE  TRANSFERRED  EXEMPTION 

REPLACEMENT 

Foundation 

101  Fd.  of  Social  Welfare* 

3 

possible 

advanced  policy  course 

102  Research  Method 

(3) 

302  Research  Methods  in  Social 

Intervention 

103  Hum.  Beh/Life  Cycle* 

3 

possible 

advanced  HBSE  course 

227  SW  Pract  w.  Individuals* 

3 

possible 

advanced  practice  course 

203  Instit.  Discrimination 

3 

possible  now 

elective 

224  SW  w/Orgs  &  Communities 

3 

possible 

advanced  macro  practice  course 

220  Practicum  1 

4 

221  Practicum  II 

4 

Advanced  curriculum 

Advanced  HBSE 

3 

possible 

Advanced  Policy 

3 

possible 

Advanced  Research 

(3) 

303  Advanced  Research 

Methods  in  Social  Intervention 

Advanced  Practice 

3 

possible 

Advanced  Practice 

3 

possible 

Elective 

3 

possible 

doctoral  course  or  elective 

Elective 

3 

possible 

doctoral  course  or  elective 

Elective 

3 

possible 

doctoral  course  or  elective 

Field  Practicum  III 

6 

304  Research  Practicum 

Field  Practicum  IV 

6 

304  Research  Practicum 

HOURS  REQUIRED 

IN  REG  MSW  COURSES 

32 

*  If  this  course  is  exempted,  it  must  be  replaced  with  an  advanced  course  in  the  same  curricular  area 
maximum  replacement  with  doctoral  courses:  five  courses  plus  six  hours  of  doctoral  practicum  credit=21  credits 
maximum  transfer  credits=12  credits 
minimum  number  of  master’s  program  credits:=32  credits 

Master’s  Credits:  Foundation  courses=  15  credits;  Foundation  practicum=8  credits;  hours  in  Advanced  Practicum  additional  to  the  doctoral  research  practicum=6  credits; 
one  advanced  curriculum  master’s  course=3  credits. 
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PLAN  FOR  STUDENTS  WITH 
MASTER’S  IN  A  RELATED  DISCI¬ 
PLINE  TO  COMPLETE  THE  MSW 

1.  Doctoral  students  with  a  Master’s 
Degree  in  a  related  discipline  will  sat¬ 
isfy  all  requirements  of  the  master’s 
degree. 

2.  Students  will  complete  the  entire 
Foundation  curriculum,  including  the 
practicum,  with  the  following  qualifi¬ 
cations: 

•  The  two  doctoral  core  research 
courses  will  substitute  for  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  research  sequence; 

•  If  students  pass  master’s  program 
proficiency  examinations,  or  trans¬ 
fer  credits  the  duplicate  Foundation 
content,  they  will  substitute  other 
social  work  courses  in  the  same 
sequence  or  area,  e.g.  an  advanced 
policy  course  if  101  is  exempted.  If 
there  is  not  an  advanced  course  in 
the  curricular  area,  they  will  substi¬ 
tute  a  social  work  elective. 

3.  Students  will  take  the  comprehen¬ 
sive  examinations  after  completing 
the  Foundation  curriculum  or  its 
equivalent. 

4-  Requirements  in  the  Advanced 
curriculum  can  be  satisfied  through: 

•  transfer  of  previously  earned  credits; 

•  application  of  a  doctoral  course  in 
lieu  of  an  advanced  curriculum 
course; 

•  the  concentration  or  advanced  field 
placement  will  be  satisfied  by  a 
twelve  credit  hour  research  practi- 
cum  in  a  social  welfare  agency;  stu¬ 


dents  will  have  the  option  of  com¬ 
pleting  a  regular  advanced  master’s 
practicum. 

5.  Ph.D.  students  completing  the 
MSW  may  transfer  up  to  twelve  pre¬ 
viously  earned  credits;  they  may  satis¬ 
fy  course  requirements  through  the 
regularly  given  proficiency  examina¬ 
tions;  they  may  apply  doctoral  courses 
as  electives;  but  they  must  complete  a 
minimum  of  32  hours  of  regular  mas¬ 
ter’s  courses. 

6.  Students  will  be  selected  through 
the  doctoral  admissions  process,  but 
admitted  in  the  “Master’s/then 
Doctorate”  status  (listed  on  the  blue 
admissions  form  we  send  to  the 
Graduate  School).  When  they  have 
completed  the  master’s  program 
requirements,  they  will  be  formally 
transferred  to  doctoral  status. 

7.  They  will  fulfill  the  one-year  resi¬ 
dency  required  by  the  master’s  pro¬ 
gram,  and  their  time  spent  in  the  sta¬ 
tus  of  master’s  student  in  full-time 
residency  will  count  toward  the 
required  two  years  of  full-time  resi¬ 
dency  for  the  Ph.D. 

8.  Under  this  plan,  students  will  com¬ 
plete  a  minimum  total  number  of  80 
credit  hours  in  the  two  programs. 

(The  master’s  program  requires  62 
credit  hours;  the  doctoral  program  48). 

9.  Students  will  formulate  their  plan 
for  completing  their  master’s  and  doc¬ 
toral  requirements  in  consultation 
with  their  doctoral  adviser,  for  review 
and  approval  by  the  Director  of 


Studies,  and  forwarding  to  the 
Graduate  School. 

10.  In  cases  in  which  the  MSW  is  not 
relevant  to  a  student’s  career  goals, 
s/he  may  request  an  exception  to  the 
requirement  that  s/he  complete  one. 
However,  in  order  for  the  student  to 
have  the  necessary  grounding  in  pro¬ 
fessional  knowledge  and  values,  we 
would  plan  an  individualized  program 
of  master’s  level  courses  appropriate 
to  her/his  background,  either  count¬ 
ing  these  as  doctoral  electives  or  not 
counting  these  for  doctoral  credit. 

1 1 .  Admission  of  doctoral  students  in 
the  “Master’s/then  Doctorate”  status 
does  not  affect  their  eligibility  for 
doctoral  funding. 

OTHER  REOUIREMENTS 

Doctoral  Comprehensive 
Examination 

As  Prescribed  by  the  Graduate  School 

The  Graduate  Handbook  pre¬ 
scribes  the  folowing  for  the  Doctoral 
Comprehensive  Examination  (see  p. 
19  in  the  Graduate  Handbook). 

1.  A  doctoral  student  must  pass: 

a.  a  doctoral  written  examination; 

b.  a  doctoral  oral  examination; 

...  a  and  b  together  constitute  a  com 
prehensive  examination  of  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  command  of  his  or  her  field.  If 
the  student  offers  a  minor,  the  stu¬ 
dent  shall  be  examined  on  the  minor 
in  at  least  one  of  the  two  doctoral 
examinations. 
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2.  No  fewer  than  five  persons  shall 
constitute  the  committee  for  the  doc- 
toral  oral  examination.  A  majority  of 
the  members  of  a  doctoral  oral  com- 
mittee  must  be  full  members  of  the 
Graduate  Faculty.  Other  members 
may  be  limited  members  of  the 
Graduate  Faculty  or  “special  appoint- 
ees.”  The  doctoral  written  examina¬ 
tion  and  the  doctoral  oral  examina¬ 
tion  together  shall  accomplish  the 
following  purposes,  among  others: 

a.  assess  the  extent  and  currency  of 
the  candidate’s  knowledge  in  as 
comprehensive  and  searching  an 
examination  as  the  best  practice  of 
that  field  requires; 

b.  test  the  candidate’s  knowledge  of 
all  courses  offered  for  transfer  credit; 

c.  discover  any  weaknesses  in  the 
candidate’s  knowledge  that  need  to 
be  remedied  by  additional  course 
work  or  other  instruction; 

d.  determine  the  candidate’s  fitness  to 
continue  work  toward  the  doctorate. 

3.  Departments  and  schools  deter¬ 
mine  the  order  of  doctoral  written 
and  oral  examinations,  but  before  the 
student  may  take  the  second  one  (be 
it  written  or  oral)  he  or  she  must 
obtain  a  permit  from  the  Graduate 
School.  When  a  student  is  ready  to 
take  the  second  doctoral  examina¬ 
tion,  and  at  least  one  week  prior  to 
the  date  it  is  to  be  given,  the  curricu¬ 
lum,  department  or  school  shall  file  a 
request  for  a  permit  to  take  the  exam¬ 
ination.  The  student  must  have  ful¬ 
filled,  or  will  have  fulfilled  by  the  end 
of  the  semester  in  which  the  exami¬ 
nation  is  to  be  taken,  all  required 


course  work  and  the  minimum  resi¬ 
dence  requirement  for  the  doctorate 
before  a  permit  is  issued.... 

4-  Immediately  after  each  examina¬ 
tion  has  been  given,  a  report  of  the 
results  should  be  sent  to  the  Graduate 
School,  using  the  appropriate  form.  If 
the  report  of  the  first  doctoral  oral 
shows  that  the  dissertation  prospectus 
has  not  been  examined  or  that  it  has 
been  considered  but  not  accepted,  a 
separate  report  must  be  filed  with  the 
Graduate  School  as  soon  as  the 
prospectus  is  approved.” 

Timing  of  the  Examination 

Students  should  be  ready  to  com¬ 
plete  the  Qualifying  Examination 
shortly  into  the  semester  following 
their  completion  of  all  course  work, 
including  the  Research  Practicum. 

How  Planned? 

Some  time  before  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  course  work,  the  student  will 
have  prepared  a  two-to  three-page 
prospectus  for  the  dissertation,  which 
is  assumed  to  be  based  on  work 
already  completed  for  courses  and  the 
Research  Practicum.  The  prospectus 
might  well  include  a  time  line  for 
completion  of  the  Qualifying 
Examination  and  of  the  Dissertation. 
Once  the  prospectus  is  approved  by 
the  Student’s  Committee,  the  student 
will  proceed  with  the  preparation  of 
the  qualifying  paper,  and  submission 
of  it  to  his  or  her  Committee. 
Committee  members  will  read  and 
comment  on  successive  drafts  of  the 
proposal.  Comments  will  be  given  in 
writing  and  shared  with  the  commit¬ 


tee  chair.  When  the  committee  mem¬ 
bers  agree  that  the  qualifying  paper  is 
complete,  the  oral  examination  will 
be  scheduled.  The  public  presenta¬ 
tion  will  follow  on  successful  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  oral  examination  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  it  can  be  planned. 

Format  of  the  Comprehensive 
Examination 

In  the  School  of  Social  Work, 
the  doctoral  comprehensive  examina¬ 
tion  consists  of 

•  the  preparation  of  the  qualifying 
paper; 

•  a  public  oral  examination  on  the 
contents  of  the  paper  by  the 
Student’s  Committee. 

The  Doctoral  Qualifying  Paper 
will  consist  of  a  single  paper  that 
demonstrates  integration  of  course 
materials  and  lays  the  ground  work 
for  the  doctoral  proposal. 

The  paper  will  formulate  a  re¬ 
search  question  for  the  dissertation 
and  follow  this  with  three  sections. 
The  first  will  lay  out  alternative  theo¬ 
retical  frameworks  for  examining  the 
area  of  research;  the  second  will 
examine  alternative  research  method¬ 
ologies  for  addressing  the  research 
question;  and  the  third  will  critique 
alternative  strategies  for  intervention 
relating  to  this  research  area  or  ques¬ 
tion.  Ideally,  the  paper  will  conclude 
with  specific  choices  and  their  ratio¬ 
nales  regarding  the  question,  the  the¬ 
oretical  framework,  the  methodology 
and  the  intervention  strategy.  In  this 
way,  this  paper  will  bring  the  student 
close  to  being  able  to  complete  the 
doctoral  dissertation  proposal. 
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This  paper  will  be  executed  in  a 
format  and  quality  that  is  ready  for 
submission  for  publication. 

The  student’s  committee  will 
articulate  criteria  of  “publishability,” 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  student  will 
need  to  make  revisions. 

The  intent  of  this  assignment  is 
not  only  to  have  students  demon- 
strate  their  mastery  and  integration 
of  learning  in  the  doctoral  program, 
and  move  toward  formulation  of 
their  dissertation  proposal,  but  also 
to  help  them  learn  the  steps  of 
preparing  papers  for  publication. 

Content  of  the  Oral  Examination 

The  oral  examination  is  intend¬ 
ed  to: 

•  clarify  any  questions  raised  by  the 
student’s  committee  about  the 
paper; 

•  provide  formal,  shared  feedback  to 
the  student  from  the  committee 
about  the  contents  of  the  paper  and 
about  the  proposed  study. 

Given  that  an  article  ready  for 
submission  may  be  quite  condensed, 
one  function  of  the  oral  examination 
will  be  to  probe  areas  that  have  been 
treated  briefly  to  ascertain  the  depth 
of  the  student’s  learning  and  think¬ 
ing. 

Following  the  oral  examination, 
the  committee  wi'.l  formally  vote  on 
whether  the  paper  is  accepted  as 

U 

passing. 


Admission  to  Candidacy  and 
Application  for  the  Degree 

Admission  to  Candidacy 

From  the  Graduate  Handbook,  p. 

21. 

“A  doctoral  candidate  should 
apply  for  admission  to  candidacy  after 
he  or  she  has  passed  both  the  doctoral 
oral  and  written  examinations,  has 
submitted  an  acceptable  dissertation 
prospectus,  has  completed  all  course 
work  required  by  the  programs  of  the 
major  and  minor(s),  and  has  satisfied 
any  foreign  language  or  language  sub¬ 
stitute  requirements.”* 

*In  the  case  of  the  School  of  Social 
Work ,  the  statistical  competence ,  as 
demonstrated  through  passing  the  basic 
competency  examination  for  SoWo  202, 
or  completing  SoWo  202  and  one  addi¬ 
tional  advanced  statistics  course  with  a 
grade  ofP  or  better,  substitutes  for  the 
language  requirement. 

Application  for  a  Degree 

Again,  from  the  Graduate 
Handbook,  p.  22. 

“Each  student  must  apply  for  a 
graduate  degree  for  a  specific  gradua¬ 
tion  by  the  deadline  shown  in  the  Cal¬ 
endar  of  Events  in  the  Graduate 
Catalog.” 

Students  will  be  given  instruc¬ 
tion  for  applying  for  the  degree  at  the 
appropriate  time. 


The  Dissertation 

(to  be  developed) 


Residence  Requirement  for  the 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  Degree 

Minimum  Residence  Credit: 

Four  semesters,  at  least  two  semesters 
of  which  must  be  earned  in  continu¬ 
ous  registration  on  this  campus.  (See 
Residence  Credit  Computation  on  p. 
17  of  the  Graduate  Handbook.) 

The  other  two  required  semesters 
of  residence  credit  may  be  obtained 
by  registration  on  this  campus. 
(Graduate  Handbook,  p.  8.) 

Degree  Time  Limits 

For  the  doctoral  degree,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  student  has  eight  calendar  years 
from  the  date  of  first  registration  in 
the  Graduate  School  to  complete  the 
doctoral  degree.  (See  p.  9  of  the 
Graduate  Handbook  for  qualifications 
to  this  rule.) 

MECHANICS 

Financial  Support 

Students  can  obtain  financial 
support  for  their  doctoral  study  in 
several  ways. 

Research  Assistantships 

There  are  several  kind  of  re¬ 
search  assistantships:  a)  Merit  Assist- 
antships,  which  come  through  the 
university;  b)  research  assistantships 
in  which  the  student  works  for  pay  on 
a  grant  or  contract;  and  c)  assistant- 
ships  provided  by  the  program  from 
school  or  program  funds,  for  example, 
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from  a  gift  we  have  received  from  the 
Nationwide  corporation.  Students 
may  receive  funding  from  more  than 
one  source.  A  Financial  Award 
Committee  (FAC)  makes  recommen¬ 
dations  about  assignment  of  Merit 
Awards  and  school  funds,  and  propos¬ 
es  matches  with  project-funded  assist- 
antships,  based  on  student  interests. 

Guidelines  for  Research  Assistants 

Research  assistantships,  in  which 
a  student  works  under  a  faculty  mem¬ 
ber’s  direction  and  supervision  in  var¬ 
ious  research  related  tasks,  are  one 
means  by  which  we  can  help  prepare 
students  for  careers  of  research  perfor¬ 
mance  and  productivity.  As  such,  all 
doctoral  students  in  social  work 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  serve 
as  research  assistants.  The  following 
guidelines  are  recommended  to  help 
inform  the  design  and  implementa¬ 
tion  of  these  opportunities. 

1 .  The  primary  intent  of  the  research 
assistantship  is  educational,  supporting 
the  development  of  research  scholars 
who  are  capable  of  producing  an  dis¬ 
seminating  knowledge  for  the  profes¬ 
sion  and  the  field  of  social  welfare. 

2.  All  research  assistantships,  both 
paid  and  unpaid,  represent  voluntary 
relationship  on  the  part  of  both  facul¬ 
ty  members  and  students. 

3.  With  the  approval  of  their  adviser 
and  Education  Committee,  students 
may  receive  academic  credit  for  work 
performed  under  a  faculty  member’s 
super-vision  as  an  unpaid  research 
assistant.  This  work  may  qualify  for 
credit  as  a  research  practicum  if  it 


meets  the  criteria  for  the  research 
practicum. 

4-  Students  may  not  receive  academic 
credit  for  work  performed  as  a  paid 
research  assistant. 

5.  Although  both  full  time  students 
(registered  for  9  or  more  hours  of  aca¬ 
demic  credit  and  part  time  students 
(registered  for  less  than  9  hours  of 
academic  credit)  may  qualify  to  serve 
as  either  paid  or  unpaid  research  assis¬ 
tants,  priority  for  paid  assistantships 
will  be  given  to  full  time  students. 

6.  In  order  for  students  to  give  priori¬ 
ty  to  their  academic  program  of  study, 
it  is  recommended  that  all  assistant- 
ships  be  limited  to  no  more  than  20 
hours  per  week  during  the  academic 
year.  Students  who  receive  paid 
assistantships  through  funds  from  the 
Graduate  School  or  from  the  pool  of 
discretionary  resources  available 
within  the  School  of  Social  Work 
will  be  limited  to  20  work  hours  per 
week  during  the  academic  year  unless 
approved  by  the  student’s  adviser  and 
Education  Committee. 

7.  When  students  work  as  research 
assistants  for  pay,  both  within  the 
School  of  Social  Work  and  within 
other  academic  units  of  the  universi¬ 
ty,  they  should  submit  the  Form  for 
Research  Assistantships  to  their 
adviser  and  to  the  doctoral  chair. 
Information  requested  includes  the 
proposed  work  activities,  the  educa¬ 
tional  benefits  of  these  activities  in 
helping  to  prepare  the  student  for  a 
career  of  research  performance  and 
productivity  in  social  work,  the  num¬ 


ber  of  work  hours  required  per  week 
during  the  academic  year,  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  employment,  and  plans  for 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  work.  The  adviser  will  share 
the  completed  form  with  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  Educational  Committee  and 
will  file  a  copy  in  the  student’s  record. 

8.  Faculty  members  within  the  School 
of  Social  Work  who  wish  to  request  a 
research  assistant  and/or  who  wish  to 
receive  financial  assistance  from  the 
general  doctoral  fund  to  help  cover 
the  cost  of  employment  will,  at  the 
time  it  is  requested,  submit  their  pro¬ 
posal  for  the  assistantship  to  the  doc¬ 
toral  chair  for  transmittal  to  the 
Financial  Aid  Subcommittee. 
Information  requested  includes  the 
required  work  activities;  the  educa¬ 
tional  benefits  of  these  activities  in 
helping  to  prepare  the  student  for  a 
career  of  research  performance  and 
productivity  in  social  work;  the  num¬ 
ber  of  work  hours  required  per  week 
during  the  academic  year;  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  assignment,  and  if  the 
assignment  involves  more  than  one 
year,  plans  to  continue  support  for 
the  student  and/or  to  help  the  student 
apply  for  support;  the  availability  of 
funds  in  the  present  academic  year,  if 
any,  to  provide  partial  support  for  the 
student;  and  plans  for  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  student’s  work.  The 
chair  of  the  doctoral  program,  with 
the  Financial  Aid  Subcommittee,  will 
work  with  faculty  members  to  try  to 
make  a  good  match  with  prospective 
students  and  students  will  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  make  appointments  with  fac- 
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ulty  members  to  discuss  proposed 
research  assistantships. 

9.  The  three-person  Financial  Aid 
Subcommittee  will  be  appointed  by 
the  dean  in  consultation  with  the 
doctoral  chair  for  reviewing  and  vot¬ 
ing  on  all  requests.  The  doctoral  chair 
will  convene  and  chair  this  review 
committee,  and  will  be  a  voting 
member.  The  doctoral  chair  will  have 
the  responsibility  of  submitting  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee 
to  the  dean  for  final  approval. 

10.  Students  are  responsible  for  keep¬ 
ing  their  adviser  informed  of  their 
involvement  as  either  paid  or  unpaid 
research  assistants.  Advisers  and  stu¬ 
dents  are  encouraged  to  examine  to¬ 
gether  how  research  assistantships  fit 
or  can  be  made  to  fit  with  the  student’s 
educational  and  career  objectives. 

Seeking  outside  funding 

There  are  programs  to  support 
doctoral  study  and  dissertation 
research.  As  students  develop  their 
dissertation  topic,  they  should  work 
on  a  proposal  to  get  support  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  this  research,  if  there  is  not 
another  source  of  funding  (as  part  of  a 
grant  or  contract). 

The  University’s  Office  of 
Research  Services  will  help  students 
locate  potential  sources  of  funding. 

Student  Loans 

See  Section  on  Financial  Aid  for 
MSW  students. 


Doctoral  Advising 

Who  Will  Advise? 

•  For  the  student’s  first  two  semes¬ 
ters,  the  doctoral  chair  will  serve  as 
adviser.  Advising  will  be  accom¬ 
plished  through  periodic  meetings 
of  the  entire  doctoral  student  body 
or  of  each  cohort,  as  well  as 
through  individual  appointments. 

•  By  the  end  of  the  second  semester, 
the  doctoral  chair  and  each  student 
will  identify  one  or  more  faculty 
members  as  potential  advisers.  If 
the  faculty  members  consent,  one 
will  be  selected  for  each  student 
and  their  appointments  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Dean. 

•  By  the  end  of  the  third  semester, 
the  student  and  the  adviser  will  put 
together  a  list  of  appropriate  faculty 
to  serve  as  members  and  chair  of 
the  student’s  Education  Commit¬ 
tee.  If  the  faculty  members  consent, 
their  appointment  will  be  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  Dean. 

•  All  advisers  and  committees  will  be 
appointed  by  the  Dean  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  doctoral  chair. 

Function  and  Tasks  of  Advising 

The  function  of  advising  is  to 
assure  the  student’s  successful  and 
expeditious  progress  in  accordance 
with  the  objectives,  policies  and  pro¬ 
cedures  of  the  doctoral  program. 

Tasks  of  advising  will  differ  at  differ¬ 
ing  stages  of  the  program.  Generally, 
the  tasks  that  are  listed  are  carried 
out  by  the  student  with  the  consulta¬ 
tion  and  guidance  of  the  adviser.  The 


timing  of  these  tasks  will  vary  with 

the  individual  student. 

Curriculum 

•  defining  the  specialized  area  of  inter¬ 
est  defined  in  the  admissions  process; 

•  selecting  minor  area  and  elective 
courses; 

•  developing  a  coherent  and  com¬ 
plete  course  of  study 

•  planning  a  research  practicum  that 
furthers  the  student’s  learning 
objectives 

•  guiding  and  consulting  with  the 
student  in  the  formulation  of  the 
dissertation  research 

•  overseeing  completion  of  the  quali¬ 
fying  examination,  coordinating 
the  review  and  approval  of  it  by  the 
student’s  education  committee,  and 
scheduling  and  chairing  the  oral 
examination  on  it;  and  certifying 
that  the  student  has  passed  both 
parts  of  the  examination  and 
should  be  admitted  to  candidacy 

Committees 

•  identifying  a  contact  person  and 
potential  education  committee 
member  in  the  minor  discipline; 

•  as  the  student  formulates  the  disser¬ 
tation  topic,  assisting  the  student  in 
identifying  appropriate  education 
committee  members,  including  the 
member  from  the  minor  program; 

Funding 

•  selecting  appropriate  research 
assistantships 

•  identifying  potential  doctoral  fel¬ 
lowship  sources  and  completing 
applications,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Office  of  Research  Services  and 
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supervisor  of  the  research  assistant- 
ship 

•  reviewing  and  consulting  regarding 
applications  for  doctoral  fellow¬ 
ships  and  dissertation  support; 

Professional  Development 

•  identifying  opportunities  for  pre¬ 
sentation  at  professional  meetings 
and  publications  based  on  research 
on  which  the  student  is  assisting,  if 
appropriate,  on  the  research  practi- 
cum,  or  on  any  other  research  or 
project  in  which  the  student  engages; 

Administrative 

•  communicating  with  the  doctoral 
chair  regarding  any  problems  or 
needs; 

•  completing  necessary  forms  and 
providing  necessary  information  to 
the  doctoral  chair  and/or  the  doc¬ 
toral  administrative  assistant  for 
monitoring  the  student’s  progress  in 
the  program. 

•  maintaining  necessary  communica¬ 
tion  with  and  scheduling  meetings  of 
the  student’s  education  committee; 

Dissertation  Advising 

Once  the  qualifying  examination 
and  the  oral  examination  have  been 
completed  and  passed,  the  disserta¬ 
tion  committee  is  formed,  and  the 
dissertation  director  appointed,  the 
dissertation  director  takes  primary 
responsibility  for  advising  the  stu¬ 
dent,  in  consultation  with  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  dissertation  committee. 


Tasks 

•  consulting  to  the  student  during 

completion  of  the  dissertation  propos¬ 
al  and  its  approval  by  the  student’s 

dissertation  committee; 

•  consulting  to  the  student  during  the 
execution  of  the  planned  research 
and  writing  of  the  student’s  disserta¬ 
tion; 

•  assisting  the  student  in  staying  on 
schedule; 

•  reading  the  drafts  of  chapters  and  of 
the  whole  dissertation  and  provid¬ 
ing  critiques  always  in  writing  as 
well  as  orally;  faculty  members  are 
expected  to  return  drafts  and  cri¬ 
tiques  within  three  weeks  during 
the  academic  year,  unless  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  informed  of  a  specific  alter¬ 
native  deadline,  and  during  the 
summer  by  prearranged  schedule 
mutually  agreed  to  by  student  and 
faculty  member. 

•  maintaining  necessary  communica¬ 
tion  with  and  scheduling  meetings 
of  the  student’s  dissertation  com¬ 
mittee; 

•  consulting  on  the  design  and  sched¬ 
uling  of  dissemination  activities,  for 
example,  workshops  or  journal  arti¬ 
cles; 

•  scheduling  the  defense  of  the  dis¬ 
sertation; 

•  certifying  that  the  dissertation  has 
met  School  of  Social  Work  stan¬ 
dards; 

•  chairing  the  oral  defense  of  the  dis¬ 
sertation; 

•  communicating  with  the  doctoral 
chair  regarding  any  problems  or 
needs; 


•  completing  necessary  forms  and 
providing  necessary  information  to 
the  doctoral  chair  and  or  the  doc¬ 
toral  administrative  assistant  for 
monitoring  the  student’s  progress  in 
the  program. 

Regular  Consultations  between  Adviser 
and  Student 

Regular  consultations  between 
the  Ph.D.  student  and  adviser  are  an 
essential  means  to  encourage  timely 
and  scrupulous  completion  of  the  dis¬ 
sertation.  Both  student  and  adviser 
should  be  responsible  for  seeing  that 
such  meetings  take  place  on  a  regular 
basis.  (Council  of  Graduate  Schools: 
21)  A  good  rule  of  thumb  might  be 
biweekly  consultations  between  dis¬ 
sertation  chair  and  student. 

Student’s  Committees 

Students  will  work  with  two 
committees  during  their  course  of 
study:  an  Education  Committee  and  a 
Dissertation  Committee.  The 
Education  Committee  oversees  the 
completion  of  coursework,  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  Qualifying  Examination, 
and  completion  of  the  written  and 
oral  segments  of  the  Qualifying 
Examination.  The  Dissertation 
Committee  approves  the  Dissertation 
Proposal,  oversees  completion  of  the 
dissertation,  approves  the  disserta¬ 
tion,  and  conducts  the  final  oral 
examination  on  the  dissertation. 

It  is  expected  that  students  will 
be  making  steady  progress  toward  for¬ 
mulation  of  the  dissertation  topic  and 
completion  of  steps  preparatory  to  the 
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dissertation  through  course  assign¬ 
ments.  As  the  topic  of  the  disserta¬ 
tion  takes  shape,  the  Student’s 
Education  Committee  should  be 
formed,  certainly  by  the  end  of  the 
fourth  semester.  The  Dissertation 
Committee,  which  may  or  may  not 
have  the  same  members  as  the 
Education  Committee,  is  formed 
immediately  following  the  passing  of 
the  Qualifying  Examinations. 

Composition  of  the  Student’s  Education 
Committee 

The  Student’s  Education 
Committee  must  have  no  fewer  than 
five  members,  three  of  whom  must  be 
members  of  the  Graduate  Faculty.  Of 
these,  two  must  be  members  of  the 
School  of  Social  Work  Faculty  and 
the  third  must  represent  the  minor 
program.  (There  are  two  categories  of 
School  of  Social  Work  Faculty: 
tenure  track  faculty,  who  generally 
also  hold  appointments  as  members  of 
the  University  Graduate  Faculty,  and 
other  faculty,  such  as  clinical  faculty, 
lecturers,  etc.).  Additional  members 
of  the  committee  may  be  drawn  from 
other  faculty  of  the  School  of  Social 
Work,  from  the  Practicum  site,  or 
from  other  sources,  but  the  majority 
of  committee  members  must  be  from 
the  School  of  Social  Work.  One 
School  of  Social  Work  Graduate 
Faculty  member  will  serve  as  primary 
adviser  and  chair  of  the  Education 
Committee. 

According  to  the  Graduate 
School  Handbook,  “a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  doctoral  (oral)  com¬ 


mittee  must  be  full  members  of  the 
Graduate  Faculty.  Other  members  may 
be  limited  members  of  the  Graduate 
Faculty  or  special  appointees.” 

Because  the  adviser  and  the  rest 
of  this  committee  will  oversee  the 
preparation  of  the  qualifying  exami¬ 
nation,  its  members  should  be  select¬ 
ed  on  the  basis  of  substantive  and 
methodological  expertise  in  the  area 
of  the  student’s  dissertation. 

Formation  of  the  Student’s 
Education  Committee 

The  student  and  the  adviser  will 
nominate  members  whom  the  student 
has  determined  would  be  willing  to 
serve  on  the  student’s  Education 
Committee,  and  designate  a  commit¬ 
tee  chair.  This  list  will  be  forwarded 
to  the  doctoral  chair  who  may  pro¬ 
pose  additional  members  as  appropri¬ 
ate.  Given  faculty  members’  willing¬ 
ness,  the  final  decision  about  compo¬ 
sition  will  be  made  by  the  doctoral 
chair,  the  Director  of  Graduate 
Studies,  and  the  Dean. 

Changes  in  the  membership,  or 
additions  of  suitable  people,  can  be 
made  at  any  time  with  the  approval 
of  the  Doctoral  Chair,  the  Director  of 
Graduate  Studies,  and  the  Dean. 

Responsibilities  of  the  Student’s 
Education  Committee 

The  Student’s  Education 
Committee  advises  and  consults  with 
the  student  during  the  process  of  final 
development  of  the  student’s  study 
plan  through  the  completion  of  the 
doctoral  examination  paper  and  the 


oral  examination  on  it  (Qualifying 
Examinations).  The  Committee  will 
consult  with  the  student  about  the 
appropriate  scope  and  content  of  the 
qualifying  examinations  and  be 
responsible  for  reviewing,  critiquing 
and  finally  approving  it,  determining 
when  it  is  ready  for  presentation  and 
final  approval.  When  they  agree  this 
is  so,  they  will  conduct  an  oral  exam- 
inination  on  the  qualifying  paper;  if 
they  agree  that  the  student’s  oral 
examination  has  met  doctoral  pro¬ 
gram  standards,  they  will  certify  that 
the  student  has  passed  the  qualifying 
examinations. 

Composition  of  the  Student’s 
Dissertation  Committee 

“The  doctoral  dissertation  com¬ 
mittee  shall  consist  of  no  fewer  than 
five  persons,  at  least  one  of  whom 
shall  be  named  the  dissertation  advis¬ 
er.  A  majority  of  each  dissertation 
committee  shall  be  full  members  of 
the  Graduate  Faculty”  (Graduate 
Handbook,  p.  20)  The  composition 
of  the  Student’s  dissertation  commit¬ 
tee  is  governed  by  the  same  guidelines 
as  the  education  committee. 

Formation  of  the  Student’s 
Dissertation  Committee 

The  Dissertation  Committee, 
which  may  or  may  not  have  the  same 
members  as  the  Education 
Committee,  is  formed  immediately 
following  passing  of  the  Qualifying 
Examinations.  The  student  will  meet 
with  the  doctoral  chair(s)  to  settle  on 
the  final  composition  of  the 
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Dissertation  Committee  and  designa¬ 
tion  of  the  Dissertation  Chair.  The 
proposed  committee  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies 
and  the  Dean  for  final  approval. 

Responsibilities  of  the  Student’s 
Dissertation  Committee 

The  Dissertation  Committee 
consults  with  the  student  during  the 
preparation  of  the  dissertation  pro¬ 
posal  and  formally  approves  the  pro¬ 
posal.  It  also  consults  with  the  stu¬ 
dent  during  execution  of  the  planned 
research  and  writing  of  the  disserta¬ 
tion,  with  primary  responsibility  rest¬ 
ing  with  the  dissertation  Chair 

The  Dissertation  Committee 
reads  drafts  of  dissertation  chapters 
and  of  the  whole  dissertation  and  pro¬ 
vides  critiques  in  writing  as  well  as 
orally.  As  a  general  rule,  Dissertation 
Committee  members  are  expected  to 
return  drafts  and  critiques  within 
three  weeks  during  the  academic  year, 
unless  the  student  is  informed  of  a 
specific  alternative  deadline,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  by  prearranged  sched¬ 
ule  with  the  student; 

Dissertation  Committee  respon¬ 
sibilities  include  consultation  on  the 
design  and  scheduling  of  dissemina¬ 
tion  activities,  for  example,  work¬ 
shops  or  journal  articles. 

The  Committee  is  also  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  final  oral  examination  on 
the  dissertation  and  for  certifying  that 
the  dissertation  has  met  School  of 
Social  Work  standards. 


Administrative  Structure  of  the 
Doctoral  Program 

Doctoral  chair 

The  function  of  the  doctoral 
chair  is  to  provide  overall  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  development  and  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  doctoral  program, 
chair  Doctoral  Program  Committee 
(DPC)  meetings,  represent  the  doctor¬ 
al  program  in  the  university  and  at  na¬ 
tional  conferences,  and  coordinate  all 
the  activities  of  the  doctoral  program. 

Doctoral  Program  Committee 

A  Doctoral  Program  Committee 
has  the  following  functions,  as 
defined  in  Article  6.9  of  the  Faculty 
Bylaws. 

“6.9  The  Doctoral  Program 

Committee  provides  leadership, 
establishes  standards,  and  initiates 
activities  for  the  overall  planning, 
development  and  coordination  of  the 
School’s  Ph.D.  Program. 

6.91  Functions 

The  functions  of  the  Doctoral 
Program  Committee  shall  include, 
but  not  be  limited  to,  the  following: 

•  formulating  recommendations  to 
the  Faculty  regarding  overall  doc¬ 
toral  program  policies  and  proce¬ 
dures; 

•  engaging  in  activities  concerning 
doctoral  program  publicity  and  stu¬ 
dent  recruitment; 

•  formulating  recommendations  to 
the  Faculty,  through  the 
Curriculum  Committee,  on  matters 
related  to  degree  requirements,  cur¬ 
riculum,  and  standards; 


•  reviewing  applications  for  admis¬ 
sion  and  making  admission  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  Dean. 

6.92  Membership 

The  Doctoral  Program 
Committee  shall  consist  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

The  Chairperson(s)  of  the 
Doctoral  Program;  three  additional 
faculty  members,  at  least  two  of 
whom  are  currently  teaching  in  the 
program;  two  students;  and  any  addi¬ 
tional  members  agreed  upon.  The 
Dean  and  Associate  Dean(s)  shall 
serve  as  ex  officio  members  of  the 
committee.  Student  members  shall  be 
accorded  the  right  to  vote  in 
Committee  deliberations.  Except  for 
the  Chairperson(s)  and  the  two 
Coordinators,  other  members  of  the 
Committee  shall  serve  for  overlap¬ 
ping  two  year  terms.  Vacancies  shall 
be  filled  through  appointment  by  the 
Dean,  in  consultation  with  the  Chair- 
person(s)  of  the  Doctoral  Program. 

The  Chair  of  the  Doctoral 
Program  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Dean  for  a  three  year  term,  with  the 
possibility  of  reappointment. 

6.93  Meetings 

The  Doctoral  Program  Commit¬ 
tee  shall  meet  at  least  twice  each  sem¬ 
ester,  and  on  call  by  the  Chairper- 
son(s),  who  shall  give  appropriate 
notice  of  all  meetings  to  each  member 
on  the  Committee,  specifying  time, 
place,  and  agenda  of  the  meeting. 
Doctoral  Program  Committee  meet¬ 
ings  shall  be  open  to  all  members  of 
the  Faculty.” 
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In  actuality,  the  DPC  is  sched- 
uled  to  meet  on  the  first  Thursday  of 
each  month  from  10-12.  Meetings 
are  scheduled  for  this  year  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  dates:  September  2nd, 
October  7th,  November  4th, 
December  2nd,  January  6th,  February 
3rd,  March  3rd,  and  April  7th. 

6.94  Sub-committees 

The  Doctoral  Program  Commit¬ 
tee  shall  appoint  various  sub-com¬ 
mittees  it  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  its  functions.” 

Doctoral  Administrative  Secretary 

Vanessa  Mitchell,  located  in  the 
Admissions  Office  of  the  School  of 
Social  Work,  serves  as  the 
Administrative  Secretary  for  the 
Doctoral  Program.  She  will  answer 
questions,  take  messages,  make  sure 
you  get  information  you  need,  and 
generally  be  your  first  point  of  contact 
about  problems,  forms,  and  procedural 
issues.  She  also  takes  charge  of  many 
coordination  tasks. 
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“...a  supportive, 
compassionate 
alliance  is  what 
any  professional 
relationship  is 
for....” 


Helen  Harris  Perlman 

Relationship:  The  Heart  of  Helping  People 
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FACULTY  AND  STAFF 


Faculty 

Vickie  Atkinson,  Clinical  Instructor 
M.S.W.,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  Geriatric 
Mental  Health  Specialist,  CARES. 
Professional  interests:  Aging,  Mental 
Health,  Clinical  Social  Work 
Practice. 

Gary  L.  Bowen,  William  R.  Kenan, 

Jr. ,  Distinguished  Professor 
M.S.W.,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  Ph.D.,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Greensboro.  Professional  interests: 
Social  Work  with  Families,  Work  and 
Family  Linkages,  The  Military 
Family,  Research  and  Evaluation, 
Family  Values. 

Andrew  Broughton,  Clinical 
Instructor 

M.S.,  Ph.D.,  The  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  Manager  of  Human  Ser¬ 
vices  Automation,  Human  Services 
Research  and  Design  Laboratory. 
Professional  interests:  Use  of  Compu¬ 
ters  in  Human  Services,  Program  Eval¬ 
uation,  Total  Quality  Management. 

Iris  Carlton-LaNey,  Associate 
Professor 

M.A.,  University  of  Chicago;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Maryland.  Chair  of 
Services  to  the  Aging  and  Their 
Families  Concentration.  Professional 


interests:  Social  Welfare  History, 
especially  African-Americans  and  the 
Progressive  Era,  Rural  Elderly 
African-American  Women  and 
Social  Support. 

Joanne  Snyder  Caye,  Clinical 
Instructor 

M.S.W.,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  Educational 
Specialist  with  the  North  Carolina 
Family  Centered  Services  Program. 
Professional  interests:  Child  Welfare, 
Public  Welfare  Administration. 

Lane  Cooke,  Clinical  Instructor 
M.S.W.,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  Program 
Coordinator  for  the  North  Carolina 
Family  and  Children  Resource 
Program.  Professional  interests: 
Family-centered  Services/Home- 
based  Services  Delivery  Systems  in 
Communities  and  Neighborhoods, 
Family  Preservation  Programs,  Child 
Abuse/Neglect  and  Family  Violence. 

Philip  W.  Cooke,  Professor 
M.S.W.,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  D.S.W., 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Chair  of 
Management,  Planning,  and 
Community  Practice  Concentration. 
Professional  interests:  Human 
Services  Planning  and 
Administration. 


S.  Rachel  Dedmon,  Associate 
Professor 

M.S.S.W.,  University  of  Tennessee; 
Ph.D.,  Smith  College.  Director, 
UNC-CH  Part-time  Program. 
Professional  interests: 
Psychopathology,  Mental  Health 
Practice,  Human  Behavior. 

Andrew  W.  Dobelstein,  Professor 
M.S.W.,  Case  Western  Reserve; 
Ph.D.,  Duke  University.  Professional 
interests:  Local  Political  Systems, 
Aging,  Social  Welfare  Policy. 

Katherine  M.  Dunlap,  Adjunct 
Assistant  Professor 
M.S.,  Winthrop  College;  M.S.W., 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill;  Ph.D.,  Case  Western 
Reserve.  Director,  Charlotte  Part- 
time  Program.  Professional  interests: 
Preschool  Education,  Empowerment 
of  Parents  and  Parent  Education, 
Home  Health  Care. 

Richard  L.  Edwards,  Dean  and 
Professor 

M.A.,  University  of  Chicago;  Ph.D., 
State  University  of  New  York  at 
Albany.  Professional  interests:  Hu¬ 
man  Services  Management,  Social 
Policy  Implementation,  International 
Social  Welfare  and  Rural  Social 
Work. 
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Mark  W.  Fraser,  John  A.  Tate, 
Distinguished  Professor 
M.S.W.,  Denver  University,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Washington.  Chair  of 
Services  to  Families  and  Children 
Concentration.  Professional  inter¬ 
ests:  Children  and  Families  at  Risk; 
Substance  Abuse  and  Other  Forms  of 
Antisocial  Behaviors,  Research 
Training  and  Scholarship. 

Anne-Linda  Furstenberg,  Associate 
Professor 

M.S.S.,  Ph.D.,  Bryn  Mawr.  Chair, 
Doctoral  Program.  Professional  inter¬ 
ests:  Aging,  Health  Behavior  and 
Health  Care,  Qualitative  Research 
Methods,  Mental  Health  Services  for 
Older  People. 

Maeda  J.  Galinsky,  William  R. 

Kenan,  Jr. ,  Distinguished  Professor 
M.S.W.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Michigan.  Professional  interests: 
Social  Group  Work,  Evaluation  of 
Social  Intervention,  Multicultural 
Practice. 

Dorothy  N.  Gamble,  Clinical 
Assistant  Professor 
M.S.W.,  Columbia  University. 
Director  of  Student  Services. 
Professional  interests:  Community 
Organization,  Community 
Development  in  a  Cross-cultural 
Perspective,  Social  Action. 

H.  Carlisle  Henley,  Jr.,  Professor 
M.S.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
Professional  interests:  Research 
Design  and  Questionnaire 


Construction,  Use  of  Computers  in 
Social  Work,  Data  Analysis,  Child 
Welfare. 

Vanessa  G.  Hodges,  Associate 
Professor 

M.S.W.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana.  Professional  interests: 
Practice  Research  and  Evaluation; 
Families  and  Children;  Interventions 
with  Families  of  Color;  Social 
Support. 

Audreye  E.  Johnson,  Associate 
Professor 

M.A.,  University  of  Chicago;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Denver.  Professional 
interests:  Social  Welfare  Policy  and 
Race,  Ethnic,  Gender  Relations, 
African  American  Social  Work  and 
Social  Welfare  History,  Health  and 
Aging  Issues  and  Problems. 

Raymond  S.  Kirk,  Clinical  Associate 
Professor 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Vermont. 
Associate  Director,  Human  Services 
Research  &  Design  Laboratory.  Pro¬ 
fessional  interests:  Human  Services 
Administration,  Child  Welfare 
Services,  Social  Systems  Research. 

Kathryn  D.  Kramer,  Clinical 
Assistant  Professor 
M.Ed.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Virginia  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute  and  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  Project  Director,  Psychosocial 
Research  Program.  Profession  inter¬ 
ests:  Health  and  Community  Psych¬ 
ology;  Mental  Health;  Quantitative 
and  Qualitative  Research  Methods 
and  Analyses. 


Kermit  B.  Nash,  Professor 
M.S.W.,  Howard  University;  Ph.D., 
Union  Graduate  School.  Director, 
Psychosocial  Research  Division. 
Professional  interests:  Mutual  Sup¬ 
port,  Health,  Cross-Cultural  Issues. 

Gary  M.  Nelson,  Associate  Professor 
M.S.W.,  D.S.W.,  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley.  Director, 
Center  for  Aging  Research  and 
Educational  Services.  Professional 
interests:  Social  Gerontology,  Policy 
and  Planning,  Program  Evaluation. 

Dennis  K.  Orthner,  Professor 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Florida  State 
University.  Director,  Human 
Services  Research  and  Design 
Laboratory.  Professional  interests: 
Research  Methods,  Program 
Evaluation,  Organizations,  Families 
and  Work,  Families  and  Leisure. 

Kathy  Osborne,  Clinical  Instructor 
M.S.S.A.,  Case  Western  Reserve. 
Education  Coordinator  with  the 
Program  on  Family  Centered 
Services.  Professional  interests: 

Group  Work,  Family  Preservation, 
Family  Centered  Services  and  Child 
Abuse  and  Neglect. 

Ann  L.  Overbeck,  Clinical  Associate 
Professor 

M.S.S.,  Ph.D.,  Smith  College. 
Professional  interests:  Clinical  Social 
Work,  Mental  Health  Practice, 
Psychopathology. 
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Kelly  Reath,  Adjunct  Assistant 
Professor 

M.S.W.,  D.P.A.,  University  of 
Georgia.  Director,  Asheville  Part- 
time  Program.  Professional  interests: 
Rural  Human  Services,  Policy 
Implementation. 

Jack  M.  Richman,  Associate  Professor 
M.S.W.,  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Albany;  Ph.D.,  Florida  State 
University.  Professional  interests: 
Individual,  Couples,  and  Family  Pra¬ 
ctice,  Social  Support,  Group  Work. 

Kathleen  A.  Rounds,  Associate 
Professor 

M.S.W.,  University  of  Washington; 
M.P.H.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan.  Chair  of  Health  and  Medical 
Care  Services  Concentration. 
Professional  interests:  Social  Work  in 
Health  Care,  Chronic  Illness  and  Dis¬ 
ability  in  Families,  Program  Evaluation. 

Mary  Anne  P.  Salmon,  Clinical 
Instructor 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  Research 
Specialist  at  Center  for  Aging  Re¬ 
search  and  Educational  Services.  Pro¬ 
fessional  interests:  Aging,  Demogra¬ 
phy,  Manpower  and  Service  Equity 
Issues. 

Anna  Scheyett,  Clinical  Instructor 
M.S.W.,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  Mental 
Health  Educational  Specialist  at 
Center  for  Aging  Research  and 
Educational  Services.  Professional 
interests:  Community-based  Services 


to  Adults  with  Severe  and  Persistent 
Mental  Illness,  Mental  Health  Policy. 

Janice  H.  Schopler,  Professor  and 
Associate  Dean  for  Academic  Affairs 
M.S.W.,  University  of  Michigan; 
Ph.D.,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  Chair  of 
Foundation  Curriculum.  Professional 
interests:  Social  Group  Work, 
Evaluation  of  Social  Interventions, 
Interorganizational  Relationships. 

Gary  L.  Shaffer,  Associate  Professor 
M.A.,  University  of  Chicago;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Illinois.  Director  of 
Field  Education.  Professional  inter¬ 
ests:  Staff  Development,  Child 
Welfare,  School  Social  Work,  Labor 
Organization  and  Computer- Assisted 
Instruction. 

Florence  G.  Soltys,  Clinical  Assistant 
Professor 

M.S.W.,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  Coordinator 
for  Social  and  Community  Develop¬ 
ment  Program  on  Aging,  School  of 
Medicine.  Adjunct  Clinical  Assist¬ 
ant  Professor,  School  of  Nursing. 
Professional  interests:  Social  Geron¬ 
tology,  Ethics,  End-of-Life  Decisions, 
Interdisciplinary  Clinical 
Assessment/Teams. 

Dennis  W.  Streets,  Clinical  Instructor 
M.A.T.,  M.P.H.,  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
Associate  Director  for  the  Program 
on  Family  Centered  Services. 
Professional  interests:  Aging  and 
Long-term  Care,  Human  Services 


Management,  Community-based 
Strategic  Planning,  Human  Services 
Policy  Analysis,  Small  Group 
Facilitation,  Training  of  Human 
Services  Work  Force. 

Edward  H.  Taylor,  Assistant  Professor 
M.S.W.,  University  of  Denver;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Southern  California. 
Chair  of  Mental  Health  Services 
Concentration.  Professional  inter¬ 
ests:  Social  Cognitive  Development, 
Severe  and  Persistent  Mental  Illness, 
High-Risk  Children,  Social 
Competence. 

John  B.  Turner,  Professor 
M.S.S.A.,  D.S.W.,  Case  Western 
Reserve.  Professional  interests: 
Community  Organization, 
Organizational  and  Community 
Development,  Urban  Social  Policy. 

Charles  L.  Usher,  Wallace  H.  Kuralt, 
Sr.,  Distinguished  Professor 
M.U.S.,  Old  Dominion  University; 
Ph.D.,  Emory  University. 

Professional  interests:  Social  Program 
Evaluation;  Quantitative  Research 
Methods;  Human  Services 
Management. 

Deborah  Vassar,  Clinical  Instructor 
M.S.W.,  Virginia  Commonwealth 
University.  Education  Coordinator 
for  the  North  Carolina  Family 
Centered  Services  Program. 
Professional  interests:  Family 
Preservation  Services. 
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Marie  Overby  Weil,  Professor 
M.S.W.,  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
D.S.W.,  Hunter  College  School  of 
Social  Work,  Graduate  Center  City 
University  of  New  York.  Interim 
Director,  Community  Social  Work 
Program.  Professional  interests: 
Community  Practice,  Social 
Administration,  Services  to  Families 
and  Children,  Community  Develop- 
ment,  Social  Work  and  the  Law. 

Evelyn  S.  Williams,  Clinical 
Instructor 

M.S.W.,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  Associate 
Director  of  Field  Education. 
Professional  interests:  Child  Abuse 
Prevention,  Domestic  Violence, 
Cultural  Competence,  Staff  Training. 

Laura  J.  Zimmerman,  Adjunct 
Instructor 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Georgia.  Co- 
Director  of  the  Human  Services 
Smart  Agency.  Professional  interests: 
Human  Services  Computer 
Information  Systems  and  Analysis, 
Defining  Community  Need  and 
Strategic  Planning. 

Irene  Nathan  Zipper,  Clinical 
Instructor 

M.S.W.,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  Professional 
interests:  Early  Intervention  Services, 
Child  Mental  Health,  Service 
Coordination/Case  Management. 


Professors  Emeriti 

Arthur  E.  Fink 

M.S.W.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Albert  L.  Johnson 

M.A.,  University  of  Chicago;  M.P.H., 
Ph.D.  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Albert  W.  King 

M.S.W.,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Alan  Keith-Lucas 

M.A.,  Cambridge  University, 
M.S.S.A.,  Case  Western  Reserve; 
Ph.D.,  Duke  University;  Alumni 
Distinguished  Professor,  Emeritus. 

Hortense  K.  McClinton 

M.S.W.,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Alsi  C.  Robinette 

M.S.,  University  of  Chicago. 

Morton  I.  Teicher 

M.S.W.,  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
Ph.D.  University  of  Toronto. 

Richard  H.  Uhlig 

M.S.W.,  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley;  Ph.D.,  Brandeis  University. 
Professional  interests:  Research, 
Social  Planning,  Urban  Studies. 


Professional  Staff 

Elizabeth  Benefield,  B.A.,  College  of 
Wooster.  Director  of  Development. 

Lionel  Deang,  Ph.D.,  M.A.,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill.  Social  Research 
Associate  I-Human  Services  Research 
and  Design  Laboratory. 

Tyrone  Everett,  M.S.W.,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill.  Human  Services 
Planner/Evaluator  1  I-Human  Services 
Research  and  Design  Laboratory. 

Daniel  Lebold,  B.A.,  Earlham 
College.  Director  of  Alumni  Affairs. 

Bernard  J.  Hyman,  M.S.S.W., 
Columbia  University.  Community 
Development  Specialist,  Human  Ser¬ 
vices  Research  and  Design  Laboratory 

Jeong-Jae  Kim,  B.A.,  Korea 
University,  M.S.I.S.,  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
Computer  Consultant,  Human  Ser¬ 
vices  Research  and  Design  Laboratory. 

Margaret  Morse,  M.A.,  University  of 
Leeds,  England,  Ph.D.,  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
Publications  Coordinator,  North 
Carolina  Program  for  Family 
Centered  Services. 

Peter  A.  Neenan,  M.A.  University  of 
Iowa,  Ph.D., University  of  Wisconsin. 
Research  Associate,  Human  Services 
Research  and  Design  Laboratory. 
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Tamara  Norris,  M.P.A.,  M.S.S.W., 
Columbia  University,  Social 
Research  Associate,  North  Carolina 
Program  for  Family  Centered 
Services. 

Sarah  G.  Rous,  M.S.W.,  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
Social  Research  Associate,  North 
Carolina  Program  for  Family 
Centered  Services. 

Ronald  Stafford,  B.A.,  Baptist  Bible 
College.  Social  Research  Assistant  I, 
Human  Services  Research  and  Design 
Laboratory. 

Lynn  Williford,  M.E.D.,  M.A., 

Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill.  Research  Specialist, 
North  Carolina  Program  for  Family 
Centered  Services. 

Support  Staff 

Betty  A.  Averette  -  Administrative 
Assistant,  Human  Services  Research 
and  Design  Laboratory. 

Maxcine  M.  Barnes  -  Administrative 
Secretary  to  the  Dean. 

Sue  S.  Castle  -  School  Business 
Manager. 

Lois  A.  Grant  -  Receptionist  and 
Secretary,  Academic  Programs. 

Rosemary  D.  Hallberg  -  Publications 
Assistant,  Human  Services  Research 
and  Design  Laboratory. 


Christine  Howell  -  Administrative 
Assistant,  North  Carolina  Program 
for  Family  Centered  Services. 

Glenda  B.  Jenkins  -  Secretary, 
Center  on  Aging  and  Research 
Educational  Services. 

Mary  Jones  -  Secretary  for  Dr.  John 
Turner. 

Cindy  Justice  -  Secretary,  Academic 
Program. 

Catherine  Leath  -  Administrative 
Secretary  to  the  Associate  Dean  for 
Academic  Affairs. 

John  McMahon  -  Publication 
Assistant,  North  Carolina  Program 
for  Family  Centered  Services. 

Brenda  Mauer  -  Accounting 
Technician. 

Vanessa  L.  Mitchell  -  Secretary, 
Doctoral  Program  and  Admissions 
Office. 

Deborah  Pickett  -  Secretary,  Human 
Services  Research  and  Design 
Laboratory. 

Linda  L.  Pridgen-Braswell  - 

Secretary,  Field  Education. 

Beth  H.  Sauer  -  School  of  Social 
Work  Registrar,  Computer  Resource 
Specialist. 

Gretchen  L.  Stancell  -  Comptroller 
and  Accounting  Technician. 

Lisa  Stauffer  -  Administrative 
Secretary,  Office  of  Development  and 
Alumni  Affairs. 


Sarah  Strole  -  Secretary,  Academic 
Program 

Velma  Welch  -  Secretary,  North 
Carolina  Program  for  Family 
Centered  Services. 

Linda  T.  Wilson  -  Administrative 
Assistant,  Admissions  Office. 
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“We  have  not 
attained  a  just 
society.” 

Ann  Hartman 
Reflection  and  Controversy 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 


Registration 

Students  will  receive  from  the  Office  of  the 
University  Registrar  and  the  Registrar  of  the  School  of 
Social  Work  the  information  they  will  need  to  com- 
plete  the  CAROLINE  Telephonic  Registration.  You 
will  need  a  Personal  Identification  Number  (PIN) 
which  you  will  get  from  your  adviser.  Consult  the 
Directory  of  Classes  for  more  information. 

You  may  call  CAROLINE  at  962-UNCI  (8621) 
using  a  touch-tone  telephone  anytime  on  or  after  the 
call-in  date  to  add,  drop,  waitlist  or  hear  of  a  listing  of 
your  classes  while  the  system  is  operating.  (The  system 
usually  operates  Monday  through  Saturday,  8  a.m.  to  1 1 
p.m.;  Sundays,  2  p.m.  through  11  p.m.,  but  is  closed 
during  Holidays.) 


contd.  on  next  page 
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General  Information  contd.  from  page  1 18 


Your  class  schedule  packet  will 
be  mailed  to  you  approximately  one 
week  before  classes  begin.  If  you  regis¬ 
ter  during  Telephone  Registration  II 
(TR  II),  you  may  pick  up  your  Class 
Schedule  Packet  in  105  Hanes  Hall 
after  12  noon  following  business  day. 

Tuition  and  fee  payment  -  If  you 
register  during  the  Telephone 
Registration  I  (TR  1)  period,  you  will 
be  sent  a  bill.  If  you  register  during 
Telephone  Registration  II  (TR  II), 
you  must  estimate  your  own  bill  and 
pay  prior  to  registering.  You  must  pay 
your  registration  fees,  or  file  a  finan¬ 
cial  aid  Tuition  and  Fee  Deferment 
Form  with  the  University  Cashier,  by 
the  deadline  or  your  registration  will 
be  canceled. 

Registration  cancellation  will 
also  occur  when  fees  are  not  paid, 
when  there  is  a  “Registration 
Cancellation,  University  Hold,” 
when  no  courses  are  recorded  on  your 
schedule,  or  when  you  return  your 
Class  Packet. 

The  maximum  course  load  for 
graduate  students  is  sixteen  (16) 
hours;  you  may  take  seventeen  (17) 
or  more  hours  only  with  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  Associate  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Social  Work  and  approval 
of  the  Graduate  School.  During  the 
five  years  approved  for  degree  com¬ 
pletion,  all  students  are  required  to 
complete  at  least  two  semesters  in 
which  they  are  registered  for  at  least 
nine  semester  hours  of  credit. 

Students  who  do  not  register  for 


a  semester  will  be  considered  as  hav¬ 
ing  withdrawn.  Please  consult  with 
your  adviser  and  the  School  Registrar 
about  policy  and  procedures  on 
Official  Withdrawal  and  Leave  of 
Absence.  Failure  to  withdraw  official¬ 
ly  results  in  IN  or  AB  course  grades 
which  are  computed  as  F  grades. 

The  last  day  to  drop  a  course  for 
credit  on  a  student’s  financial 
account  is  approximately  ten  days 
after  classes  begin  (the  date  will  be  in 
the  Directory  of  Classes).  In  cases  of 
withdrawal  from  the  University, 
tuition  and  fees  will  be  prorated  over 
a  period  of  nine  weeks  at  a  rate  of 
one-tenth  of  the  semester’s  bill  after 
the  deduction  of  an  administrative 
charge.  For  information,  call  the 
Cashier’s  Office  at  962-1386. 

To  drop  a  course  before  the  last 
two  weeks  of  a  semester,  the  student 
must  obtain  a  drop/add  form  from  the 
School  Registrar,  Beth  Sauer  and 
consult  with  the  adviser.  If  the  advis¬ 
er  approves,  he/she  shall  sign  the 
form  as  well  as  obtain  a  signature 
from  the  Associate  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School.  The  student  then 
takes  the  form  to  the  University 
Registrar’s  Office  to  be  processed. 

A  student  may  not  drop  his/her 
only  course.  The  student  must  offi¬ 
cially  withdraw  from  the  University  if 
any  classes  have  been  attended. 

Courses  may  be  added  only  in 
the  Add  Period. 

Any  student  requesting  excep¬ 
tions  to  the  above  policies  must 


obtain  permission  from  the  Associate 
Dean  for  Academic  Affairs.  This 
includes  any  request  for  retroactive 
course  changes. 

Financial  Aid  for  MSW  Students 

The  School  of  Social  Work  has  a 
limited  number  of  awards  which  are 
made  by  the  school  itself,  the 
University  Graduate  School,  and  the 
Office  of  Scholarships  and  Student 
Aid.  Many  of  the  awards  discussed 
below  are  not  made  until  just  before 
school  opens  in  the  fall,  and  in  some 
cases,  after  the  fall  semester  is  under¬ 
way.  Students  in  need  of  financial 
assistance  should  complete  the  Free 
Application  for  Federal  Student  Aid 
(FAFSA),  which  can  be  obtained  at 
any  university  student  aid  office. 

Once  this  form  has  been  completed, 
students  should  contact  the 
University  Office  of  Scholarships  and 
Student  Aid  at  300  Vance  Hall,  CB# 
2300,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-2300. 
Students  should  also  complete  the 
one-page  financial  aid  form  obtained 
from  the  School  of  Social  Work. 

Awards  Made  by  the  University 

The  school’s  Director  of 
Admissions  and  Financial  Aid  nomi¬ 
nates  applicants  for  university-wide 
awards;  however,  determination  of 
need  and  final  selection  of  award  win¬ 
ners  is  done  outside  the  school.  These 
include  the  following: 
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College  Work  Study  Assistant - 
ships  -  Pays  $7,400  per  academic 
year.  This  award  is  based  primarily  on 
financial  need  and  requires  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  work  10  hrs/wk  as  a  research 
assistant. 

Merit  Awards  -  Pays  $9,000  the 
first  academic  year  for  full-time  stu¬ 
dents.  These  are  based  primarily  on 
high  GRE  and  GPA  scores  and 
require  the  student  to  work  ten 
hrs/wk  as  a  research  assistant. 

Minority  Merit  Awards  -  Pays 
$9,000  the  first  academic  year  for  full¬ 
time  minority  students.  Awards  are 
based  on  high  GRE  and  GPA  scores 
and  require  the  student  to  work  ten 
hrs/wk  as  a  research  assistant  with  a 
faculty  member. 

Minority  Presence  Awards  - 
Pays  $1,000  -  $2,000  per  academic 
year  to  North  Carolina  African- 
American  students  in  need.  (FAFSA 
required)  This  award  has  no  work 
requirement. 

Native  American  Awards  -  Pays 
$500  per  academic  year  to  North 
Carolina  Native  American  students 
in  need.  (FAFSA  required)  This 
award  has  no  work  requirement. 

Tuition  Remission  Awards  - 
Allows  out-of-state  recipients  to  pay 
in-state  tuition  and  receive 
$  1,000/semester  from  the  School  of 
Social  Work  in  return  for  ten  hrs/wk 
as  a  research  assistant.  Nominated  on 
the  basis  of  need  and  special  skills  or 
experience  of  the  student. 


Awards  Made  by  the  School  of 
Social  Work 

The  following  scholarships  are 
awarded  by  the  School  of  Social 
Work.  Nominations  are  made  during 
the  school  year  to  the  Scholarship 
Committee  or  a  special  committee 
designated  for  the  fund. 

The  Annie  Kizer  Bost  Award  is 
given  annually  to  the  graduating  stu¬ 
dent  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  facul¬ 
ty,  shows  the  greatest  potential  for 
service  to  the  public  welfare  system  of 
North  Carolina.  Founded  during  Mrs. 
Bost’s  lifetime  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  Dr.  Arthur  Fink,  then  Dean 
of  the  school,  and  Mrs.  P.O.  Cain, 
the  first  award  was  given  in  October, 
1961.  Mrs.  Bost,  a  native  of  Rowan 
County  and  a  1903  graduate  of  what 
is  now  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Greensboro,  served  as 
State  Commissioner  of  Public 
Welfare  from  1930  to  1944  and  was 
honored  with  an  LL.D.  degree  by 
UNC-G  in  1942.  She  died  in  1961. 

The  Armfield  Scholarship  Fund 
was  established  by  friends  of  the 
School  of  Social  Work  to  promote 
both  racial  and  cultural  diversity 
within  the  student  body.  Awards  will 
be  given  to  students  who  bring  diver¬ 
sity  to  the  School,  and  who  are  in 
financial  need.  This  award  is  intend¬ 
ed  primarily  for  first-year  students. 

Center  for  Aging  Research  and 
Educational  Services  (CARES)  has 
research  assistantships  available  for 
first-  or  second -year  students  interest¬ 
ed  in  aging.  (See  Dr.  Gary  Nelson, 


Director  of  the  Center  for  Aging 
Research  and  Educational  Services. ) 

The  Culbertson  Fund  for  stu¬ 
dent  support  was  established  by 
Robert  and  Peggy  Culbertson  of 
Charlotte  to  support  students  from 
the  Charlotte/Mecklenberg  County 
area  who  demonstrate  financial  need 
and  are  in  good  academic  standing. 
The  fund  gives  priority  to  those  who 
intend  to  return  to  that  area  for  pro¬ 
fessional  employment. 

The  Martha  Sherill  Dunn 
Financial  Assistance  Fund  helps  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  clear  financial  need 
and  have  chosen  the  academic  area  of 
children  and  families.  Additionally, 
preference  is  given  to  students  who 
are  from  or  who  may  plan  to  work  in 
1)  Hertford  County,  2)  the  Roanoke- 
Chowan  area,  or  3)  rural  North 
Carolina. 

Human  Resources  Research 
and  Design  Laboratory  frequently 
has  research  assistantships  available. 
(See  Dr.  Dennis  Orthner,  Director  of 
Human  Services  Research  and  Design 
Laboratory.) 

The  Jeffrey  Langston  Memorial 
Fund  was  established  after  the  tragic 
death  of  a  Charlotte  student  in  1990. 
Jeffrey  Langston’s  family,  classmates 
and  friends  raised  the  funds  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  permanent  endowment.  The 
fund  is  for  student  support,  curricu¬ 
lum  development  and  programs  in 
the  Charlotte  program. 

The  Betsy  Rogers  Millar 
Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in 
1989  by  Dr.  Jack  R.  Millar  to  honor 
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his  wife  for  her  dedication  to  helping 
others.  Students  will  be  considered 
for  this  award  who  have  demonstrat- 
ed  financial  need,  have  a  strong  acad- 
emic  standing,  and  demonstrate  a 
spirit  of  exceptional  commitment  and 
caring  for  those  in  need. 

The  Jane  Curtis  Parker  Scholar - 
ship,  established  by  the  family  and 
friends  of  Jane  Curtis  Parker,  1954 
alumna  of  the  School  of  Social  Work, 
is  awarded  to  a  rising  second-year  stu¬ 
dent  whose  qualities  characterize  Mrs. 
Parker’s  approach  in  professional  life: 
compassion,  social  justice,  courage, 
and  an  inspiration  to  others. 

The  Tannenbaum  Student 
Support  Fund  was  established  by  the 
Tannenbaum-Sternberger  Founda¬ 
tion  in  1990.  Awards  are  made  to  stu¬ 
dents  in  good  academic  standing,  and 
who  are  doing  field  placements  in 
agencies  in  Guilford  County. 

Assistantships  Paid  by  the 
School  of  Social  Work 

In  addition  to  these  awards,  each 
year  the  school  provides  some  funds 
for  research  assistants,  office  assis¬ 
tants,  building  monitor,  reading  room 
assistant  and  computer  lab  monitor. 
These  positions  are  advertised  and 
filled  during  the  first  week  of  classes 
in  the  fall  term.  They  are  normally  for 
four  to  ten  hrs/wk.  (See  the  Director 
of  Admissions  and  Financial  Aid  con¬ 
cerning  jobs  available  in  the  school.) 


Awards  Made  by  Local  and  State 
Organizations 

The  Durham  Altrusa  Club 

scholarship  is  awarded  to  a  student 
from  the  Durham  area  demonstrating 
interest  in  aging,  mental  health,  or 
mental  retardation.  (Applications  are 
available  in  the  Admissions  Office  in 
the  summer  for  fall  enrollment.) 

The  North  Carolina  Society  for 
Clinical  Social  Work  was  established 
in  1982.  A  scholarship  is  awarded 
annually  to  a  graduating  student  in 
recognition  of  promise  in  the  field  of 
clinical  social  work.  Applicants  must 
be  in  good  academic  standing  and  sub¬ 
mit  a  case  summary.  A  subcommittee 
of  the  society  distributes  the  applica¬ 
tion  guidelines  in  January  and  selects 
the  scholarship  recipient  by  April. 

A  few  Field  Placement  Agencies 
offer  stipends.  See  the  Field 
Education  Office  regarding  possible 
stipends  at  field  sites. 


Student  Loans 

The  College  Foundation  is  a 

guaranteed  student  loan  program  for 
students  who  are  enrolled  at  least 
half-time.  The  variable  interest  rate 
for  1993-94  was  6.22%  for  new  bor¬ 
rowers  (rate  changes  every  July  1 ).  A 
student  should  obtain  the  SL  applica¬ 
tion  from  a  lender  or  state  agency  in 
his/her  state  of  residence.  In  North 
Carolina  contact  College  Foundation, 
Inc.,  1307  Glenwood,  Raleigh  NC 
27605. 

The  Hank  Hollingsworth 
Alumni  Student  Loan  Fund  is  a  spe¬ 


cial  fund  established  by  the  friends 
and  family  of  a  highly  valued  former 
faculty  member  of  the  School  of 
Social  Work.  The  fund  provides  loans 
of  up  to  $500  for  students  who  have 
emergency  financial  needs.  The  loan 
has  no  interest  if  the  student  pays  it 
back  while  still  enrolled  or  within 
three  months  after  graduation.  (See 
the  School  of  Social  Work  Director 
of  Admissions  and  Financial  Aid  for 
an  application.) 

Several  special  loan  programs  are 
available  to  social  work  students.  The 
State  of  North  Carolina  provides  a 
loan  of  up  to  $5000  each  year 
through  the  NC  Student  Loan  Pro¬ 
gram  for  Health,  Science  and  Math¬ 
ematics.  Applicants  must  be  NC  resi¬ 
dents,  enrolled  full-time,  with  finan¬ 
cial  need  and  concentrating  in  med¬ 
ical  or  health-related  social  work. 
(Students  outside  the  health  concen¬ 
tration  have  also  been  approved  for 
these  loans  in  the  past.)  Loans  grant¬ 
ed  through  the  program  will  be  for¬ 
given  for  work  following  graduation 
in  under-served  areas  of  the  state. 
Applications  are  made  to  NC 
Student  Loan  Program,  P.O.  Box 
20549,  Suite  304,  3824  Barrett  Dr., 
Raleigh  NC  27619-0549. 

Another  North  Carolina  loan 
provides  $5000  per  academic  year  to 
encourage  outstanding  students  to 
commit  to  serving  in  Camden, 
Currituck,  Dare,  Fiyde,  and 
Pasquotank  Counties.  Applicants 
must  be  admitted  or  enrolled  in  the 
School  of  Social  Work  and  make  a 
commitment  to  work  in  public  agen- 
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cies  in  those  counties  following  gradu- 
ation.  Applications  should  be  made  to 
the  Office  of  Scholarships  and  Student 
Aid,  Chapel  Hill  NC  27599-2300. 

Stafford  or  Perkins  Student 
Loans  -  Completion  of  the  FAFSA  is 
also  necessary  for  students  to  apply  for 
Stafford  or  Perkins  Loans.  Most  stu¬ 
dents  depend  on  loans  to  finance  their 
education.  Some  new  rules  regarding 
Perkins  loans  may  make  them  particu¬ 
larly  attractive  to  social  work  students. 
As  a  result  of  new  legislation,  loan 
indebtedness  may  be  reduced  for  any 
student  borrower  who  becomes  a  full¬ 
time  employee  of  a  public  or  private 
nonprofit  child  or  family  service 
agency  that  is  providing  services  to 
high-risk  children  from  low- income 
communities;  or  a  full-time  profession¬ 
al  provider  of  early  intervention  ser¬ 
vices  in  a  public  or  other  nonprofit 
program  under  public  supervision  as 
authorized  by  the  Individuals  with 
Disabilities  Education  Act. 

Student  Files 

Composition  of  File  -  According 
to  the  1974  Family  Educational  Rights 
and  Privacy  Act,  all  materials  accumu¬ 
lated  in  the  school  on  each  student 
must  be  filed  in  the  student’s  folder. 
This  includes  all  admissions  materials 
except  the  Personal  Narrative  unless 
the  student  wishes  it  to  remain  the 
file.  Admissions  materials  are  bracket¬ 
ed  on  one  side  of  the  folder.  Post 
admissions  materials  will  be  bracketed 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  folder  with 
the  most  recent  item  on  top  to  facili¬ 


tate  filing.  To  be  filed  are  the  follow¬ 
ing:  school-agency  agreements,  stu¬ 
dent  field  evaluations,  copies  of  all 
external  correspondence,  pertinent 
intra-School  correspondence,  Student 
Educational  Plan  form,  grade/name/ 
address  changes,  financial  aid  agree¬ 
ments.  A  Record  Card,  recording  per¬ 
manent  record  information,  is  pre¬ 
pared  after  initial  enrollment.  Trans¬ 
cripts  showing  all  UNC-Chapel  Hill 
work  are  attached  to  the  back  of  the 
Record  Card.  Field  applications  are 
filed  in  the  field  office. 

Student  Review  -  Any  student 
wishing  to  see  her/his  file  should  com¬ 
plete  a  request  form  obtained  from  the 
Registrar,  Beth  Sauer.  By  law,  the 
folder  should  be  made  available  within 
forty-five  (45)  days  following  the 
request.  Generally,  the  registrar  will 
secure  the  folder  immediately.  Any 
reference  letters  that  the  student 
waived  her/his  right  to  see  will  be 
deleted  from  the  file.  The  student 
should  review  the  folder  within  the 
office  area;  if  (s)he  wishes  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  any  part  of  the  folder  exclud¬ 
ing  any  letters  of  recommendation,  the 
Registrar  can  reproduce  it  at  the 
expense  of  the  student.  Upon  turning 
in  the  file,  the  student  should  sign  the 
review  request,  stating  that  (s)he  has 
seen  the  file. 


Permanent  File 

After  a  five  year  period,  the  copy 
of  the  transcript  and  a  student  card 
(showing  demographic  data  such  as 
age,  work  experience,  undergraduate 


education,  and  field  placements)  will 
be  retained  as  the  school’s  permanent 
file.  A  graduate  wishing  to  review 
her/his  file  should  sign  a  written  re¬ 
quest  form  obtained  from  the  Assoc¬ 
iate  Dean  for  Academic  Affairs  and 
will  be  granted  permission  to  do  so. 

Course  and  Instructor  Evaluations 

At  the  last  or  next-to-the-last 
class  period  of  each  semester  and  each 
summer  session,  students  are  given 
opportunities  in  each  course  to  evalu¬ 
ate  both  the  course  and  the  instructor. 
These  evaluations  are  completed  cur¬ 
rently  on  a  two-page  form,  using  a 
five-point  scale  to  respond  to  items  on 
both  the  course  and  the  instructor. 
Open-ended  questions  allow  each  stu¬ 
dent  an  opportunity  to  respond  to  the 
strengths  and/or  weaknesses  of  the 
course  and  of  the  teaching  method. 

Itemized  below  are  the  purposes 
and  procedures  for  the  evaluations. 

Purposes : 

1 )  To  provide  feedback  to  the  instnictor. 

2)  To  assist  the  Dean  and  the 
Personnel  Committee  in  evaluation  of 
teaching  performance. 

3)  To  assist  the  Foundation  and 
Concentration  Committees  and  the 
Curriculum  Committee  in  periodic 
evaluation  of  courses. 

Procedures: 

1.  The  Associate  Dean  for  Academic 
Affairs  will  distribute  student  evalua¬ 
tions  forms  to  each  instructor  approx¬ 
imately  two  weeks  prior  to  the  end  of 
each  semester. 
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2.  The  instructor  will  distribute  the 
forms  to  the  students  in  the  last  for¬ 
mal  class  meeting  and  will  ask  stu¬ 
dents  to  complete  the  form  in  class. 

3.  A  student,  designated  by  the 
instructor,  will  collect  the  forms, 
place  them  in  the  envelope  provided, 
seal  the  envelope  and  return  the 
envelope  to  Cathy  Leath,  Assistant  to 
the  Associate  Dean  for  Academic 
Affairs. 

4.  The  Assistant  to  the  Associate 
Dean  will  take  the  forms  to  the  com¬ 
puting  center  which  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  entering  and  analyzing  the 
responses.  After  final  grades  have 
been  submitted,  copies  of  the  item 
analysis  and  written  comments  will 
be  given  to  the  instructor.  The 
Associate  Dean  for  Academic  Affairs 
will  retain  originals  and  summaries  of 
the  item  analysis  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  four  years. 

5.  The  summary  evaluation  of  the 
instructor  will  be  made  available, 
when  appropriate,  to  the  Dean  and 
the  Personnel  Committee  as  one 

input  in  periodic  evaluation  of  teach¬ 
ing  performance. 

Summary  evaluations  of  the 
course  will  be  made  available,  when 
appropriate,  to  school  committees 
engaged  in  curriculum  review. 

6.  The  original  forms  completed  by 
the  students  and  summaries  of  the 
item  analysis  will  be  retained  by  the 
Associate  Dean  for  Academic 
Affairs  for  a  period  of  four  years 
and  would  be  available  upon  request 


by  the  dean  for  use  with  the 
Personnel  Committee  for  evaluation 
of  teaching  performance. 


Grading  System 

The  School  of  Social  Work  fol¬ 
lows  the  grading  system  set  by  the 
Graduate  School.  This  system  applies 
to  all  courses  offered  by  the  school 
including  field  instruction.  The  crite¬ 
ria  for  grading  vary  according  to  each 
individual  faculty  member  and  should 
be  clarified  between  faculty  and  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  beginning  of  each  course. 
Grades  for  each  course  must  carry  one 
of  the  following  graduate  grades: 

H — Clear  excellence 

P — Entirely  satisfactory 

L — Low  passing 

F — Failing 

IN — Work  Incomplete 

Within  the  School  of  Social 
Work,  pluses  and  minuses  are  often 
used  to  provide  students  with  more 
specific  feedback,  but  only  the  letter 
grades  H,  P,  L,  and  F  appear  on  the 
official  transcript. 

The  following  are  grounds  for 
ineligibility: 

1.  A  student  receiving  any  grade  of  F 
(more  than  0  hours)  is  ineligible  to 
continue. 

2.  A  student  receiving  nine  (9)  hours 
or  more  of  L  is  ineligible  to  continue. 

When  special  circumstances  war¬ 
rant,  students  made  ineligible  may  be 

reinstated  upon  petition  by  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  the  Graduate  School.  Each 


such  petition  should  be  accompanied 
by  a  statement  of  endorsement  or 
nonendorsement  from  the  Associate 
Dean  for  Academic  Affairs,  Jan 
Schopler.  Any  reinstatement  is  provi¬ 
sional  in  that  an  additional  grade 
below  P  will  result  again  in  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  ineligibility. 

An  Incomplete  grade  results 
from  the  course  instructor’s  determi¬ 
nation  that  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances  warrant  extending  the  time 
for  completion  of  course  work  by  the 
student.  The  instructor  may  set  the 
maximum  allowable  period  for  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  course  work,  but  in  no 
case  will  this  extension  exceed  one 
year.  If  the  time  allowed  is  to  be  less 
than  one  year,  this  information  should 
be  transmitted  in  writing  to  the  stu¬ 
dent,  with  a  copy  to  the  Graduate 
School.  If  within  twelve  months  a 
grade  change  request  has  not  been 
submitted  by  the  instructor,  the  In¬ 
complete  automatically  becomes  an  F. 

Failure  to  remove  the  tempo¬ 
rary  grade  of  Incomplete  prior  to  the 
end  of  the  term  in  which  a  student 
plans  to  graduate  will  prevent  gradua¬ 
tion  except  when  a  petition  to  waive 
this  requirement  is  submitted  in 
ample  time  by  the  school  and  is 
approved  by  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School. 

Procedure  for  Appeal — Before 
filing  any  appeal  of  a  course  grade, 
the  student  should  first  address 
his/her  concerns  to  the  instructor 
who  assigned  the  grade.  If  the  instruc¬ 
tor  detects  an  arithmetic  or  clerical 
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error  that  influenced  the  grade  assign¬ 
ment,  he  or  she  should  initiate  a 
change-of-grade  form  for  the  approval 
of  the  instructor’s  dean  and  the 
Graduate  School.  An  instructor  may 
not  initiate  a  change  of  grade  as  a 
result  of  a  reevaluation  of  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  the  student’s  performance  nor 
as  a  result  of  additional  work  per¬ 
formed  by  the  student. 

For  an  appeal  of  a  course  grade  to 
be  considered,  it  must  be  based  upon 
one  or  more  of  the  following  grounds 
and  upon  allegation  that  the  ground 
or  grounds  cited  influenced  the  grade 
assignment  to  the  student’s  detri¬ 
ment:  ( 1 )  arithmetic  or  clerical  error; 
(2)  arbitrariness,  possibly  including 
discrimination  based  upon  race,  sex, 
religion,  or  national  origin  of  the  stu¬ 
dent;  (3)  personal  malice;  and/or  (4) 
student  conduct  cognizable  under  the 
instrument  of  Student  Government. 

An  appeal  of  a  course  grade  must 
be  lodged  by  the  student  in  writing 
with  the  School  of  Social  Work’s 
Associate  Dean  for  Academic 
Affairs,  Jan  Schopler  or  with  the 
instructor’s  chair  or  dean,  if  the 
course  is  in  another  department,  with 
a  copy  to  be  provided  by  the  student 
to  the  instructor,  and  should  cite  the 
evidence  by  which  the  student  judges 
that  a)  an  impermissible  element 
existed  in  the  instructor’s  evaluation 
of  the  student’s  course  work  and  b) 
that  it  influenced  the  grade  assign¬ 
ment  to  the  detriment  of  the  student. 
No  appeal  may  be  made  after  the 
last  day  of  class  of  the  next  succeed¬ 
ing  regular  semester. 


When  an  appeal  of  a  course 
grade  has  been  properly  lodged,  the 
Associate  Dean  for  Academic  Affairs 
in  Social  Work,  Jan  Schopler,  deter¬ 
mines  whether  the  evidence  cited  war¬ 
rants  further  investigation  of  the 
charges.  The  burden  of  proof  falls  up¬ 
on  the  student.  The  determination  by 
the  Associate  Dean  may  be  made  only 
after  providing  the  instructor  with  the 
opportunity  to  reply  to  the  charges  as 
cited  in  writing  by  the  student. 

If,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Associate  Dean,  the  evidence  cited 
by  the  student  is  insufficient  to  war¬ 
rant  further  investigation  of  the 
charges,  the  appeal  will  be  denied  by 
the  Associate  Dean.  In  this  case,  the 
student  has  the  right  to  appeal  the 
ruling  in  writing  to  the  Administra¬ 
tive  Board  of  the  Graduate  School. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Associate  Dean,  or 
the  Administrative  Board  (if  the  rul¬ 
ing  has  been  appealed  to  that  body), 
the  evidence  cited  is  sufficient  to  war¬ 
rant  further  investigation,  the 
Associate  Dean  of  the  school  will 
appoint  a  committee  of  no  less  than 
three  members  of  the  graduate  faculty 
to  investigate  the  charges  and  to  ren¬ 
der  a  written  set  of  findings  and  rec¬ 
ommendations.  The  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  transmitted  to  the  student 
by  the  Associate  Dean,  with  a  copy  to 
the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 
Should  a  change  of  permanent  course 
grade  be  recommended,  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  presents  that 
recommendation  for  action  by  the 
Administrative  Board  of  the 


Graduate  School.  Should  no  change 
of  grade  be  recommended,  the  stu¬ 
dent  retains  the  right  to  appeal  in 
writing  to  the  administrative  board  of 
the  Graduate  School. 

To  effect  a  change  of  grade  fol¬ 
lowing  these  procedures  for  appeal  of 
grade  requires  a  vote  of  not  less  than 
two-thirds  of  those  Administrative 
Board  members  who  are  present  and 
voting.  Other  types  of  academic  deci¬ 
sions,  for  example,  evaluation  of 
examinations,  may  be  appealed 
according  to  the  above  criteria  and 
procedures. 

Evaluations  -  From  time  to  time 
problems  may  arise  in  course  work  or 
in  field  placement.  In  the  event  that 
there  is  such  a  problem,  the  faculty 
member  involved  will  inform  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  problem  (s)he  sees  the  stu¬ 
dent  as  having  and  will  discuss  the 
problem  with  the  student  and  try  to 
work  out  the  problem  on  that  level. 
Other  faculty  may  be  consulted.  It  will 
be  the  field  instructor’s  or  faculty 
member’s  responsibility  to  decide 
whether  or  not  the  student’s  adviser 
should  be  informed  of  the  problem.  At 
mid-semester,  instructors  are  asked  to 
inform  the  Associate  Dean  for  Acade¬ 
mic  Affairs  of  any  students  who  have 
academic  problems.  The  Associate 
Dean  for  Academic  Affairs  then  con¬ 
sults  with  the  adviser,  who  makes  the 
decision  or  takes  appropriate  action. 

At  the  end  of  the  semester,  the 
adviser  will  discuss  student  difficulties 
with  the  advisee  and  will  consult  with 
faculty,  individually  or  in  a  group,  as 
warranted.  Students  will  be  given 
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feedback  from  their  adviser  on  any 
meeting  held. 

The  Honor  Code 

It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of 
every  student  at  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  to 
obey  and  to  support  the  enforcement 
of  the  Honor  Code,  which  prohibits 
lying,  cheating  or  stealing  when  these 
actions  involve  academic  processes  or 
University,  student  or  academic  per- 
sonnel  acting  in  an  official  capacity. 

Academic  work  and  the  insuring 
of  its  integrity  is  a  joint  enterprise  in¬ 
volving  faculty  and  students.  Because 
many  graduate  students  serve  as 
teaching  assistants,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  graduate  students  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  both  the  specific  stu¬ 
dent  and  faculty  responsibilities  listed 
below: 

The  Honor  Code:  Student 
Responsibilities 

•  To  conduct  all  academic  work 
within  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
Honor  Code  which  prohibits  the 
giving  or  receiving  of  unauthorized 
aid  in  all  academic  processes. 

•  To  consult  with  faculty  and  other 
sources  to  clarify  the  meaning  of 
plagiarism;  to  learn  the  recognized 
techniques  of  proper  attribution  of 
sources  used  in  the  preparation  of 
written  work;  and  to  identify  allow¬ 
able  resource  materials  or  aids  to  be 
used  during  examination  or  in  com¬ 
pletion  of  any  graded  work. 

•  To  sign  a  pledge  on  all  graded  acad¬ 
emic  work  certifying  that  no  unau¬ 


thorized  assistance  has  been 
received  or  given  in  the  completion 
of  the  work. 

•To  comply  with  faculty  regulations 
designed  to  reduce  the  possibility  of 
cheating  —  such  as  removing  unau¬ 
thorized  materials  or  aids  from  the 
room  and  protecting  one’s  own 
examination  paper  from  view  to 
others. 

•  To  maintain  the  confidentiality  of 
examinations  by  divulging  no 
information  concerning  an  exami¬ 
nation,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
another  student  yet  to  write  that 
same  examination. 

•  To  report  any  instance  in  which 
reasonable  grounds  exist  to  believe 
that  a  student  has  given  or  received 
unauthorized  aid  in  graded  work. 
Such  report  should  be  made  to  the 
Office  of  the  Student  Attorney 
General  or  the  Office  of  the  Dean 
of  Students. 

•  To  cooperate  with  the  Office  of  the 
Student  Attorney  General  and  the 
defense  counsel  in  the  investigation 
and  trial  of  any  incident  of  alleged 
violation,  including  the  giving  of 
testimony  when  called  upon. 
Nothing  herein  shall  be  construct¬ 
ed  to  contravene  a  student’s  rights 
enumerated  in  section  V.A.2.b.  of 
The  Instrument.  (Extracted  from 
The  Instrument  of  Student  Judicial 
Governance) . 

The  Honor  Code:  Faculty 

Responsibilities 

•  To  inform  students  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  each  course  and  at  other 
appropriate  times  that  the  Honor 


Code,  which  prohibits  giving  or 
receiving  unauthorized  aid,  is  in 
effect.  Where  appropriate,  a  clear 
definition  of  plagiarism  and  a  re¬ 
minder  of  its  consequences  should 
be  presented,  and  the  extent  of  per¬ 
missible  collaboration  among  stu¬ 
dents  in  fulfilling  academic  require¬ 
ments  should  be  carefully  explained. 

•To  identify  clearly  in  advance  of 
any  examination  or  other  graded 
work  the  books,  notes  or  other 
materials  or  aids  which  may  be 
used;  to  inform  students  that  mate¬ 
rials  or  aids  other  than  those  identi¬ 
fied  cannot  be  used;  and  to  require 
unauthorized  materials  or  aids  to  be 
taken  from  the  room  or  otherwise 
made  inaccessible  before  the  work 
is  undertaken. 

•  To  require  each  student  on  all  writ¬ 
ten  work  to  sign  a  pledge  when 
appropriate  that  the  student  has 
neither  given  nor  received  unau¬ 
thorized  aid.  Grades  or  other  credit 
should  not  be  awarded  for 
unpledged  work. 

•  To  take  all  reasonable  steps  consis¬ 
tent  with  existing  physical  class¬ 
room  conditions-such  as  requiring 
students  to  sit  in  alternate  seats-to 
reduce  the  possibility  of  cheating 
on  graded  work. 

•  To  exercise  caution  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion,  duplication  and  security  of 
examinations  (including  make-up 
examinations)  to  insure  that  stu¬ 
dents  cannot  gain  improper 
advance  knowledge  of  their  con¬ 
tents. 

•  To  avoid,  when  possible,  reuse  of 
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instructor-prepared  examinations, 
in  whole  or  part,  unless  they  are 
placed  on  reserve  in  the  Library  or 
otherwise  made  available  to  all  stu¬ 
dents. 

•  To  exercise  proper  security  in  the 
distribution  and  collection  of 
examination  papers;  and  to  be  pre¬ 
sent  in  the  classroom  during  an 
examination  when  the  instructor 
believes  that  his/her  presence  is 
warranted  or  when  circumstances, 
in  his/her  opinion,  make  his/her 
presence  necessary 

•  To  report  to  the  Office  of  the 
Student  Attorney  General  or  the 
Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students  any 
instance  in  which  reasonable 
grounds  exist  to  believe  that  a  stu¬ 
dent  has  given  or  received  unau¬ 
thorized  aid  in  graded  work.  When 
possible,  consultation  with  the  stu¬ 
dent  should  precede  reporting. 
Private  action  as  a  sanction  for  aca¬ 
demic  cheating,  including  the 
assignment  for  disciplinary  reasons 
of  a  failing  grade  in  the  course,  is 
inconsistent  with  faculty  policy  and 
shall  not  be  used  in  lieu  of  or  in 
addition  to  a  report  of  the  incident. 

•  To  cooperate  with  the  Office  of  the 
Student  Attorney  General  and  the 
defense  counsel  in  the  investigation 
and  trial  of  any  incident  of  alleged 
violation,  including  the  giving  of 
testimony  when  called  upon. 

These  responsibilities  are  not  all 
inclusive.  They  constitute  the  mini¬ 
mum  required  of  members  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty  and  of  the  student  body.  Nor  are 


they  mutually  exclusive.  The  obliga¬ 
tion  of  a  faculty  member  or  a  student 
to  uphold  the  values  of  academic 
integrity  in  this  University  shall  not 
be  lessened  or  excused  by  any  failure 
of  the  other  to  comply  with  his/her 
responsibility. 

It  should  be  noted  that  because 
any  act  of  personal  academic  dishon¬ 
esty  strikes  at  the  core  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity’s  mission,  faculty,  students  and 
administration  have  decided  the  nor¬ 
mal  sanction  for  an  academic  cheating 
conviction  is  suspension,  unless  un¬ 
usual  mitigating  circumstances  exist. 

Residency 

During  the  five  years  approved 
for  degree  completion,  all  students  are 
required  to  complete  at  least  two 
semesters  in  which  they  are  registered 
for  at  least  nine  (9)  semester  hours  of 
credit.  This  full-time  status  for  two 
semesters  meets  the  Council  on 
Social  Work  Education’s  requirement 
that  at  least  one  of  the  two  years 
required  shall  be  taken  by  the  student 
in  full-time  residence.  By  completing 
the  school’s  program  within  five 
years,  each  student  meets  the  Univer¬ 
sity  requirements  for  residency  -  to 
accrue  a  minimum  residence  credit  of 
a  total  of  two  semesters  for  a  Master’s 
degree.  (To  learn  more  about  the 
accumulation  of  residency  credits,  see 
the  current  Graduate  School 
Handbook,  pp.  17  and  18.) 

Advanced  Standing  Students  are 
required  to  be  enrolled  for  two  con¬ 
secutive  semesters  of  field  and  class 


work  (15  credits  per  semester)  after 
their  summer  coursework  and  orienta¬ 
tion  program.  They  are  not  given  the 
choice  of  being  part-time  students, 
and  extending  their  study  past  one 
academic  year  of  enrollment,  except 
where  special  permission  is  granted. 

Part-time  students,  even  though 
enrolled  on  a  work-study  basis,  are 
considered  to  be  meeting  residency 
requirements  during  the  part-time 
enrollment.  In  the  currently  designed 
Part-time  Program,  these  students  ac¬ 
tually  meet  the  Council  on  Social 
Work  Education’s  residency  require¬ 
ments  and  the  University’s  residency 
requirements  before  coming  to  campus. 

Leave  of  Absence 

After  consulting  with  the  adviser 
and  Associate  Dean  for  Academic 
Affairs,  a  graduate  student  in  good 
standing  desiring  to  interrupt  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  study  may  request  a  leave  of 
absence  from  graduate  study  for  a  def¬ 
inite,  stated  time.  In  advance  of  the 
leave  period,  the  student  shall  present 
a  written  request  to  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  prepared  on  the 
appropriate  School  of  Social  Work 
form.  Forms  for  processing  a  request 
for  a  leave  of  absence  are  available 
from  Beth  Sauer,  School  of  Social 
Work  Registrar.  The  request  should 
include  a  statement  of  reasons  for  the 
request  and  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  written  approval  of  the  request 
from  the  School’s  Associate  Dean  for 
Academic  Affairs. 

If  the  request  is  approved,  the 
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time  of  that  leave  shall  not  count 
against  the  total  time  allowable  for 
the  degree  for  which  the  student  is 
studying.  The  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  or  a  duly  appointed  deputy 
may  grant  this  first  leave  of  absence 
upon  receipt  of  the  request  and  the 
School  endorsement,  or  the  Dean 
may  seek  approval  or  disapproval  by 
the  Administrative  Board  of  the 
Graduate  School.  No  progress  toward 
the  completion  of  the  degree  may  be 
made  during  the  period  of  leave. 
Readmission  to  the  Graduate  School 
after  an  approved  leave  of  absence  is 
generally  a  formality  (See  Graduate 
School  Handbook,  1992,  p.  9). 

Ordinarily,  a  leave  of  absence 
may  not  be  renewed.  In  the  event 
that  the  student  wishes  to  continue 
the  leave  of  absence  beyond  the  date 
stated  in  the  original  application, 
however,  the  student’s  record  shall  be 
reviewed  by  the  school.  A  recommen¬ 
dation  as  to  whether  an  additional 
leave  of  absence  shall  be  granted  shall 
be  made  by  the  school.  If  this  is  favor¬ 
able,  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  or  a  deputy  shall  take  the 
request  for  a  second  leave  of  absence 
to  the  Administrative  Board  for 
action.  It  is  understood  that  if  this 
second  leave  of  absence  is  not  grant¬ 
ed,  the  elapsed  time  from  the  end  of 
the  approved  leave  until  the  student’s 
re-entry  in  Graduate  School  counts  as 
though  the  student  were  regularly 
enrolled  and  working  toward  the 
degree. 


Withdrawing  from  the  School 

Students  wishing  to  withdraw 
from  the  School  of  Social  Work 
should  first  consult  with  their  advisers 
and  then  complete  an  official  with¬ 
drawal  process.  Withdrawals  are 
either  handled  through  the  School  of 
Social  Work  and  Graduate  School  or 
through  the  Office  of  the  Director  of 
the  Student  Health  Service  before 
the  end  of  classes  during  a  semester  or 
summer  session.  An  official  with¬ 
drawal  constitutes  an  honorable  dis¬ 
missal  from  the  University  and  may 
facilitate  readmission.  Failure  to  with¬ 
draw  officially  results  in  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  IN  or  AB  course  grades 
which  are  computed  as  F  grades  in 
establishing  grade  point  averages  and 
academic  eligibility.  A  withdrawal 
must  be  properly  executed  for  a  regis¬ 
tered  student  who  has  attended  as 
much  as  one  class  meeting  and  for 
any  student  advised  to  leave  the 
University  by  the  Student  Health 
Service. 

Medical  Withdrawal.  If  a  stu¬ 
dent  decides  to  withdraw  for  reasons 
of  illness,  the  student  should  contact 
the  Student  Health  Service,  whether 
the  treatment  was  received  there  or 
elsewhere.  If  a  medical  withdrawal  is 
authorized,  the  official  withdrawal 
will  be  handled  through  the  Office  of 
the  Director  of  Student  Health 
Service. 

Academic  Withdrawal.  If  a  stu¬ 
dent  decides  to  withdraw  for  reasons 
other  than  illness,  or  if  a  medical 
withdrawal  cannot  be  authorized,  the 


withdrawal  process  will  be  handled  by 
the  Office  of  the  Associate  Dean  for 
Academic  Affairs  at  the  School  of 
Social  Work  and  by  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School.  To  initiate  academ¬ 
ic  withdrawal,  students  should  meet 
with  their  adviser  and  then  contact 
Jan  Schopler,  Associate  Dean  for 
Academic  Affairs  to  present  their 
need  to  withdraw  from  the 
University. 

An  official  withdrawal  involves 
the  completion  of  an  “Application  for 
Withdrawal”  form.  These  forms  are 
available  from  Beth  Sauer,  Registrar, 
who  can  answer  questions  about  the 
withdrawal  process.  Before  submitting 
the  form,  withdrawing  students  must 
obtain  clearance  signatures  from 
course  instructors  and  certain 
University  offices,  as  determined  by 
the  Associate  Dean  for  Academic 
Affairs  of  the  School  of  Social  Work 
and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School.  Students  in  field  placement 
will  need  to  consult  with  their  field 
instructor  and  with  the  Director  of 
Field  Instruction,  Gary  Shaffer. 
Students  must  surrender  the  registra¬ 
tion  card  and  student  athletic  pass 
when  officially  withdrawing  in  any 
semester  or  summer  session.  When 
the  steps  for  requesting  withdrawal 
are  completed,  the  formal  request  is 
submitted  to  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  with  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  Jan  Schopler,  the  Associate 
Dean  for  Academic  Affairs  at  the 
School. 

Failure  to  register  for  a  semester 
(even  if  one  is  involved  in  a  field 
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placement),  or  withdrawal  during  a 
semester,  constitutes  a  complete 
withdrawal  from  the  University.  The 
only  exception  to  this  policy  is  that  a 
student  need  not  be  registered  in  the 
semester  in  which  his  or  her  degree  is 
awarded  provided  no  use  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Faculty  time  and/or  facilities  is 
required  during  the  semester  (Grad¬ 
uate  School  Handbook,  1992,  p.  11). 

Readmission  after  withdrawal 
requires  submission  of  an  application 
to  the  School  of  Social  Work  not  less 
than  60  days  before  the  beginning  of 
the  semester  in  which  the  student 
wishes  re-entry.  Applications  for 
readmission  must  be  received  by  the 
Graduate  School  by  July  1  for  fall 
semester,  by  December  1  for  spring 
semester,  April  1  for  Summer  Session 
I,  and  June  1  for  Summer  Session  II. 
Applications  for  readmission  should 
be  received  at  the  School  of  Social 
Work  at  least  two  weeks  prior  to 
Graduate  School  deadlines  to  ensure 
adequate  time  for  processing. 

Application  for  Candidacy 

Formal  application  for  admission 
to  candidacy  is  required  by  the  dead¬ 
lines  established  by  the  Graduate 
School  for  each  semester.  Students 
should  check  the  school  calendar  and 
bulletin  board  to  determine  the  date 
applications  are  due  in  the  semester 
they  expect  to  graduate.  Within  the 
School  of  Social  Work,  forms  for 
application  for  candidacy  are  usually 
completed  during  the  period  when 
students  are  registering  for  their  final 
semester  to  ensure  that  students 


expecting  to  graduate  will  meet  all 
the  requirements  for  the  degree. 
Application  for  Candidacy  Forms  are 
obtained  from  the  School  Registrar, 
Beth  Sauer,  who  can  answer  ques¬ 
tions  about  candidacy.  The  candidate 
is  responsible  for  being  certain  any 
condition  attached  to  admission  to 
candidacy  (acceptance  of  transfer 
credits,  etc.)  is  removed  at  the  time  of 
application. 

Commencement 

Degrees  are  awarded  at  the  end 
of  each  semester  and  at  the  end  of  the 
second  summer  session.  The  school 
holds  formal  commencement  exercis¬ 
es  only  on  the  second  Sunday  in  May. 

There  are  two  ceremonies  to 
which  Social  Work  graduates,  their 
families,  and  friends  are  invited.  One 
is  the  University  commencement, 
held  in  Kenan  Stadium  (or  the  Smith 
Center,  in  case  of  dangerous  weath¬ 
er).  Caps  and  gowns  are  required  and 
can  be  obtained  at  Student  Stores. 
There  is  a  formal  procession,  and 
graduates  are  recognized  as  a  group 
when  presented  by  the  Dean  to  the 
Chancellor  for  the  official  awarding 
of  the  degrees. 

The  school  has  a  separate  cere¬ 
mony,  on  the  same  day  as  the 
University  ceremony.  After  a  brief 
program,  diplomas  are  distributed 
individually  to  each  graduate.  The 
school  also  hosts  an  awards  ceremony 
and  reception  for  graduates  and  their 
guests.  All  graduating  students  are 
urged  to  attend.  Tickets  for  guests  are 
not  necessary,  either  for  the 


University  ceremony  or  the  school 
ceremony. 

Students  who  have  not  complet¬ 
ed  all  requirements  for  graduation  on 
graduation  day,  but  will  have  com¬ 
pleted  their  course  and  field  work  by 
the  end  of  the  following  semester, 
may  participate  in  the  class  photo  ses¬ 
sion  and  may  join  the  processional 
with  their  class  at  the  School  of 
Social  Work  ceremony.  Any  students 
planning  to  attend  the  commence¬ 
ment  exercises  in  this  manner  must 
notify  the  school  in  advance. 

Graduates  are  expected  and 
encouraged  to  wear  Social  Work 
Master’s  degree  caps,  gowns,  and 
hoods  at  the  school’s  commencement 
exercises.  Donated  gowns  are  avail¬ 
able  for  loan  at  the  school. 

Please  note  that  if  a  student  has 
any  charge  on  his/her  University 
account,  no  matter  how  small,  they 
will  not  receive  degree  certificates 
until  the  amount  owed  is  paid  and 
cleared  by  the  University  cashier. 
Students  still  owing  money  may  go 
through  the  graduation  ceremony, 
but  will  receive  a  form  from  the 
cashier  instead  of  a  diploma;  the 
diploma  will  be  held  until  the 
account  is  cleared. 

Employment  Information 

The  School  of  Social  Work 
keeps  books  of  all  letters  and  job 
announcements  received  from  agen¬ 
cies  seeking  personnel.  These  job 
books  are  located  at  the  front  desk 
and  may  be  examined  at  any  time. 

In  addition  to  the  Job  Book,  the 
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school  sponsors  Career  Day  in  the 
spring  semester.  Career  Day  brings 
representatives  from  North  Carolina 
and  neighboring  state  social  agencies 
to  tell  first  and  second  year  students 
about  potential  social  work  careers 
and  to  recruit  graduating  students  for 
employment.  In  past  years,  represen- 
tatives  were  recruiting  for  more  than 
50  social  work  positions.  We  encour¬ 
age  students  to  prepare  their  resume 
prior  to  Career  Day;  and  usually 
schedule  a  noon  seminar  to  discuss 
resume  guidelines. 

Reading  Room 

In  addition  to  the  University 
library  services,  a  study  and  reading 
room  in  the  basement  of  the  School 
of  Social  Work  building  is  available 
for  use  between  classes.  The  Reading 
Room  contains  some  social  work  and 
related  journals,  a  small  collection  of 
books,  course  readings  for  some  class¬ 
es  and  other  professional  resources. 
Notebooks  containing  the  Curriculum 
Policy  Statement  of  the  C.S.W.E. 
Commission  on  Accreditation, 
University  Policy  Statements  on 
Racial  Harassment  and  Sexual 
Harassment,  and  other  policy  state¬ 
ments  are  also  available  in  the  Read¬ 
ing  Room.  The  room  is  open  during 
regular  office  hours  and  is  staffed  by 
graduate  assistants. 

Students  may  not  remove  mate¬ 
rials  from  the  Reading  Room,  but 
may  have  photocopies  made  of  need¬ 
ed  items. 

The  Reading  Room  is  not  view¬ 
ed  as  a  substitute  for  the  University 


libraries.  Primarily,  it  is  a  place  in  the 
main  school  building  for  students 
who  wish  to  study  between  classes. 


Mail  Boxes 

Student  mail  boxes  are  located 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  School  of 
Social  Work  building.  Each  student 
has  an  individual  box,  which  (s)he  is 
expected  to  check  for  messages. 

Students  who  wish  to  leave  a 
message  for  a  faculty  member  can  do 
so  by  leaving  a  note  in  the  faculty 
member’s  box.  Faculty  boxes  are  in 
the  same  area  as  student  boxes. 

Common  Time 

No  social  work  classes  are  sched¬ 
uled  on  Mondays  from  12  noon  until 
2:00  p.m.  This  provides  a  “common 
time”  available  for  foundation/con- 
centration  meetings,  SoWoSo  activi¬ 
ties,  and  educational  experiences, 
such  as  speakers  and  colloquia.  This 
common  time  provides  an  enriching 
experience  for  faculty  and  students 
and  the  school  as  a  whole. 

Bulletin  Boards 

One  bulletin  board  for  student 
photographs  and  information  is  locat¬ 
ed  on  the  first  floor  across  from  the 
mail  boxes.  A  second  board  is  in  the 
Student  Lounge.  Notices  of  course 
scheduling  and  registration,  official 
school  functions  and  minutes  of  com¬ 
mittee  meetings,  and  other  special¬ 
ized  information  are  posted.  Students 
are  expected  to  check  bulletin 
boards  at  frequent  intervals. 


A  third  bulletin  board  is  located 
on  the  first  landing  on  the  stairs  to 
the  basement  of  the  building;  minutes 
from  school  committees,  job  listings, 
conference  information,  and  general 
information  (typing  services,  adver¬ 
tisements,  etc.)  are  posted  there. 

Parking  Permits 

An  application  should  be 
obtained  from  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill 
Department  of  Transportation  and 
Parking  Office  located  in  the  Security 
Services  Building  between  Morrison 
Dorm  and  the  Water  Tower  on 
Manning  Drive.  Commuter  permits 
are  limited  to  students  who  live  out¬ 
side  of  a  two-mile  radius  from  the  Bell 
Tower  on  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill 
campus  because  they  do  not  have 
access  to  Chapel  Hill  Transit  bus  ser¬ 
vices.  If  space  is  available,  graduate 
students  may  obtain  permits  to  park 
at  Craige  Deck — $260,  Ramshead — 
$198,  and  F  Student  Lot — $62,  for 
the  academic  year  (rates  are  subject 
to  change). 

The  School  of  Social  Work  can¬ 
not  guarantee  that  students  will 
secure  permits  to  park  in  the  immedi¬ 
ate  vicinity  of  the  school.  In  fact,  this 
is  very  unlikely.  Students  should  not 
park  illegally  in  the  lot  next  to  Social 
Work  Building  because  the  traffic 
officers  check  frequently  and  assign 
traffic  tickets  and  tow.  Unpaid  park¬ 
ing  fees  can  delay  registration  and 
even  graduation. 
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Student  Organizations 

UNC  Social  Work  Student  Organization 
(S0W0S0) 

The  Social  Work  Student  Organ¬ 
ization  membership  is  composed  of  all 
degree-seeking  students  in  the  school 
and  is  recognized  by  the  Graduate 
and  Professional  Students  Federation. 
It  provides  a  forum  for  student  activi¬ 
ties  and  concerns  and  is  directed  by 
students  who  are  elected  from  each  of 
the  school’s  units  so  that  the  particu¬ 
lar  interests  of  each  group  are  repre¬ 
sented.  SOWOSO  gives  students  a 
chance  to  offer  input  into  curriculum 
and  related  activities,  as  well  as  a 
channel  to  pursue  student  needs  and 
concerns.  SOWOSO  is  solely  com¬ 
mitted  to  improving  the  student’s 
academic  experiences. 

There  is  a  very  general  constitu¬ 
tion;  therefore,  the  structure  of  the 
organization  and  responsibilities  of 
the  officers  have  remained  somewhat 
self-determining  by  each  group  of  stu¬ 
dents.  Officers  and  representatives  to 
the  Faculty  Senate  and  other  school 
committees  are  elected  by  the  student 
body.  Informally,  the  student  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  SOWOSO  elect  the 
Executive  Committee  which  consists 
of  four  officers  with  the  following 
responsibilities: 

Co-Presidents  -  Responsible  for 
determining  the  need  for  a  meeting, 
preside  at  the  meeting,  and,  together 
fulfill  vice-presidential  duties. 

Secretary  -  Keeps  record  of  all 
minutes,  and  fulfills  other  duties  as 
determined  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 


Treasurer  -  Coordinates  budget¬ 
ing  and  expenditures,  and  fulfills 
other  duties  as  determined  by  the 
Executive  Committee. 

In  addition,  SOWOSO  has 
established  several  sub-committees, 
including  a  Social  Committee, 
Newsletter  Committee,  and  Commu¬ 
nity  Awareness  Committee.  Officers 
for  1994-1995  academic  year  are: 

Andrea  Bazan  and  Tom  Ricciuti, 
Co-Chairs,  SoWoSo 
Betsy  Booth,  Secretary,  SoWoSo 
Cammie  Foster,  Treasurer,  SoWoSo 
Angela  Clontz  and  Scott  Snider, 
Community  Awareness  Committee 
Co-Chairs 

Scott  Snider,  Newsletter  Editor 
Allyson  Moser  and  Sarah  Verbiest, 
Social  Committee  Co-Chairs 
Kellie  Johnson,  Graduate  and 
Professional  Students  Representative 

There  are  several  organizations 
within  SOWOSO  that  provide  sup¬ 
port  to,  and  represent  the  interests  of, 
the  school  community.  These 
include: 

Gay,  Lesbian,  and  Bisexual  Caucus 

The  Gay,  Lesbian,  and  Bisexual 
Caucus  serves  to  promote  a  better 
understanding  of  the  issues  related  to 
sexual  orientation  relevant  to  the 
community  in  general  and  to  social 
workers  in  particular.  It  seeks  to  iden¬ 
tify  available  resources  and  also  to  be 
a  resource  for  students  and  faculty. 

The  Black  Student  Caucus 

The  Black  Student  Caucus  was 
first  introduced  to  the  School  of 
Social  Work  in  September  of  1992. 


The  Caucus  addresses  the  needs  and 
concerns  of  African-American  stu¬ 
dents  as  well  as  other  persons  of  color. 
For  the  1994-1995  school  year,  the 
Black  Student  Caucus  intends  to  pro¬ 
vide  community  services  as  well  as 
strengthen  their  relations  with  social 
workers  of  color  in  the  community. 

Social  Justice  Caucus 

The  Social  Justice  Caucus  was 
formed  in  January,  1993  out  of  the 
desire  to  further  explore  and  act  on 
social  workers’  imperative  to  pursue 
social  and  economic  justice,  as  con¬ 
tained  and  articulated  in  the  NASW 
Code  of  Ethics.  Members  are  interest¬ 
ed  in  upholding  and  advocating  for 
people’s  basic  human  rights,  includ¬ 
ing  equal  economic  opportunity  and 
freedom  from  discrimination. 

The  caucus  is  an  informal  group 
that  seeks  to  define  its  role  within  the 
School  of  Social  Work  through  dis¬ 
cussions  and  forums  on  issues  of  social 
and  economic  justice  and  through 
local  direct  action.  Activities  in  the 
past  two  academic  years  primarily 
focused  on  joining  the  UNC-Chapel 
Hill  Housekeepers  in  their  struggle 
for  economic  justice  and  fair  treat¬ 
ment  from  the  University. 

Women’s  Caucus 

Meets  monthly  for  programs  and 
discussion,  with  a  focus  on  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  women  as  social  workers  and 
women  clients.  Topics  for  programs 
have  ranged  from  domestic  violence 
to  eating  disorders.  In  the  past  the 
caucus  has  organized  an  informal 
group  for  mothers  who  are  students. 
Programs  are  open  to  everyone. 
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International  Activities 

The  school  has  promoted  activi¬ 
ties  in  recent  years  that  connect  it 
with  international  social  issues  and 
social  work.  The  International  Social 
Worker  Exchange  Project  (ISWEP) 
organizes  monthly  meetings  to 
explore  social  issues  from  a  cross¬ 
national  perspective  and  to  analyze 
different  approaches  to  social  prob¬ 
lems.  In  recent  years  speakers  who 
focused  on  social  issues  in  Hungary, 
Costa  Rica,  Botswana,  Jordan,  Egypt, 
Honduras,  Romania  and  India  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  group.  In  addition  the 
school  sponsored  summer  study 
abroad  courses  in  Romania  and 
Hungary  in  1993  and  in  Honduras 
and  Costa  Rica  in  1994-  The  school 
arranged  for  a  beginning  and  interme¬ 
diate  course,  Spanish  for  Social 
Workers,  in  the  fall  of  1993.  Faculty 
members  from  the  school  have  con¬ 
sulted  with  social  workers  in  a  variety 
of  countries  including  Romania 

If  your  are  interested  in  connect¬ 
ing  with  the  International  Social 
Worker  Exchange  Project  contact 
Dee  Gamble. 

Student  Rights 

Council  on  Social  Work  Education 
Statement  Regarding  Student  Rights 
and  Responsibilities 

The  Commission  on  Accredita¬ 
tion  of  the  Council  on  Social  Work 
Education  requires  that  all  Master’s 
programs  in  social  work  must  have 
policies  and  practices  that  specify  stu¬ 
dent’s  rights  and  responsibilities.  The 
Commission’s  statement  on  Student 


Rights  and  detailed  complaint  proce¬ 
dures  are  in  the  Commission  on 
Accreditation’s  Handbook  on 
Accreditation  Standards  and  Procedures, 
October  1991  Edition.  Students  can 
review  a  copy  of  the  Handbook  in  the 
Reading  Room  of  the  school  or  can 
obtain  a  copy  from  the  office  of  the 
Associate  Dean  for  Academic  Affairs, 
by  contacting  Catherine  Leath,  the 
Administrative  Secretary. 

Evaluative  Standard  10  Student 
Rights  ( Handbook ,  p.66)  states: 

10. 1  The  program  shall  provide 
opportunities  for  students  to  organize 
in  their  interests  as  students  and  shall 
encourage  such  organization. 

10.2  Consistent  with  the  policies  of 
the  institution,  the  program  shall 
enable  students  to  participate  in  the 
formulation  and  modification  of  poli¬ 
cies  affecting  academic  and  student 
affairs. 

10.3  The  program  shall  make 
explicit  the  criteria  for  evaluating  stu¬ 
dents’  academic  and  field  performance. 

1 0.4  The  program’s  policies  and 
practices  shall  include  procedures  for 
terminating  a  student’s  enrollment  in 
the  social  work  program. 

10.5  Information  about  grievance 
and  appeal  procedures  shall  be  made 
available  to  all  students. 

Complaint  procedures  are  estab¬ 
lished  to  protect  the  maintenance  of 
educational  standards  by  accredited 
schools.  Complaint  Procedures 
( Handbook ,  pp.  52-53)  include  the 
following: 

Before  filing  a  formal  complaint, 


to  attempt  to  reach  an  informal  reso¬ 
lution  a  complainant  may  seek  infor¬ 
mal  consultation  from  the 
Commission  staff.  Formal  filing 
remains  the  right  and  responsibility  of 
the  complainant. 

Formal  Complaints  must  meet 
the  following  criteria: 

A.  Formal  filing  is  by  a  recognized 
complainant,  i.e.,  any  person  or  orga¬ 
nization. 

B.  The  information  submitted  in  the 
complaint  is  relevant  to  the  nature  of 
the  complaint. 

C.  The  complaint  bears  on  a  possible 
violation  of  one  or  more  standards  of 
accreditation. 

D.  The  information  presented  is  fac¬ 
tual,  specific,  and  well  documented. 

E.  The  complaint  must  be  in  writing 
and  accompanied  by  documentation 
showing  that  the  complainant  has 
exhausted  all  appropriate  institution¬ 
al  and  professional  channels  for  reso¬ 
lution. 

F.  The  complainant  must  provide  the 
program  named  in  the  complaint  a 
copy  of  the  complaint  including  all 
materials  submitted  to  the 
Commission. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  complaint, 
the  staff  of  the  Division  of  Standards 
and  Accreditation  determines 
whether  the  criteria  for  receipt  of  the 
complaint  have  been  fully  met  and 
whether  the  complaint  falls  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission.  If 
the  finding  is  negative,  the  com¬ 
plainant  is  notified,  stipulating  the 
reasons  for  refusing  the  complaint. 
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Policy  on  Illegal  Drugs 

Students,  faculty  members, 
administrators,  and  other  employees 
of  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill  are  responsible,  as  citi¬ 
zens,  for  knowing  about  and  comply¬ 
ing  with  the  provisions  of  North 
Carolina  law  that  make  it  a  crime  to 
possess,  sell,  deliver,  or  manufacture 
those  drugs  designated  collectively  as 
“controlled  substances”  in  Article  5 
of  Chapter  90  of  the  North  Carolina 
General  Statutes.  Any  member  of  the 
University  community  who  violates 
that  law  is  subject  both  to  prosecu¬ 
tion  and  punishment  by  the  civil 
authorities  and  to  disciplinary  pro¬ 
ceedings  by  the  university.  It  is  not 
“double  jeopardy”  for  both  the  civil 
authorities  and  the  university  to  pro¬ 
ceed  against  and  punish  a  person  for 
the  same  specified  conduct.  The  uni¬ 
versity  will  initiate  its  own  discipli¬ 
nary  proceeding  against  a  student, 
faculty  member,  administrator,  or 
other  employee  when  the  alleged 
conduct  is  deemed  to  affect  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  university. 

Penalties  will  be  imposed  by  the 
university  in  accordance  with  proce¬ 
dural  safeguards  applicable  to  discipli¬ 
nary  actions  against  students,  faculty 
members,  administrators,  and  other 
employees,  as  required  by  Section  3  of 
the  Trustee  Policies  and  Regulations 
Governing  Academic  Tenure  in  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill,  by  Section  III.D  of  the 
Employment  Policies  for  EPA  Non¬ 
faculty  Employees  of  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  by 


regulations  of  the  State  Personnel 
Commission,  and  the  Disciplinary 
Procedure  of  the  Staff  Personnel 
Administration  Guides  (SPAG  37), 
by  the  Instrument  of  Student  Judicial 
Governance,  and  by  all  other  applica¬ 
ble  provisions  of  the  policies  and  pro¬ 
cedures  of  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Every  student,  faculty  member, 
administrator,  and  other  employee  of 
the  University  is  responsible  for  being 
familiar  with  and  complying  with  the 
terms  of  the  policy  on  illegal  drugs 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Copies  of  the  full  text  of  the  policy 
are  available  from  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  to  the  Chancellor. 

(Adopted  April  22,  1988  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees) 

Grievance  System 

A  grievance  should  be  handled 
in  the  first  instance  with  the  person 
toward  whom  the  grievance  is  direct¬ 
ed,  e.g.,  the  classroom  teacher,  the 
field  instructor,  or  the  faculty  adviser. 
If  the  problem  is  not  resolved  at  this 
level,  the  problem  can  be  brought 
directly  to  the  Associate  Dean  for 
Academic  Affairs.  Students  who  need 
assistance  in  formulating  and  dealing 
with  their  concerns  may  initially  con¬ 
sult  with  their  adviser  or  the  Associ¬ 
ate  Dean  for  Academic  Affairs.  Prob¬ 
lems  in  relation  to  field  instruction 
should  go  from  the  field  instructor 
and  faculty  liaison  to  the  Director  of 
Field  Education  and  if  necessary  to  the 
Associate  Dean  for  Academic  Affairs. 


When  students  wish  to  file  a  for¬ 
mal  grievance,  they  should  notify  the 
Associate  Dean  for  Academic  Affairs. 
The  Associate  Dean  will  then  appoint 
a  special  grievance  committee.  Stu¬ 
dents  who  file  a  formal  grievance 
should  place  in  writing  the  specifics 
of  their  concerns.  These  specifics 
should  be  the  same  concerns  that 
were  addressed  initially  with  the  other 
parties  involved.  This  petition  should 
be  given  to  the  Associate  Dean  for 
Academic  Affairs  and  Chairperson  of 
the  Grievance  Committee  and  to  those 
other  parties  involved.  The  Griev¬ 
ance  Committee  shall  meet  as  soon  as 
it  is  possible  to  examine  the  petition. 
A  meeting  of  all  parties  in-volved  will 
be  held  so  that  the  Committee  can 
examine  the  issues  and  attempt  to 
facilitate  resolution.  This  meeting 
will  involve  only  the  concerned  par¬ 
ties  and  the  Committee  members. 

If  the  Committee’s  efforts  do  not 
result  in  resolution,  the  Committee 
shall  submit  to  the  Associate  Dean  a 
report  which  summarizes  the  prob¬ 
lems,  the  efforts  at  resolution,  and  the 
Committee’s  recommended  action. 
Either  party  may  then  appeal  to  the 
Dean  for  further  consideration. 
Throughout  this  procedure,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  school  to  allow  for 
expression  of  conflict  in  a  situation 
that  facilitates  resolution  and  mini¬ 
mizes  the  negative  consequences  of 
such  conflicts.  No  punitive  action 
should  be  taken  for  initiating  such  a 
procedure. 
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Student  Concerns  and 
Grievance  issues 

A  number  of  avenues  are  avail¬ 
able  to  facilitate  resolution  of  student 
concerns,  complaints,  and  grievances. 
Students  should  realize  that  filing  a 
grievance  is  a  formal  and,  in  some 
instances,  a  legal  process. 

For  all  types  of  problems,  first 
try  to  work  out  the  issues  directly 
with  the  person(s)  involved.  If  you 
need  assistance  in  formulating  and 
dealing  with  your  concerns,  you  may 
initially  consult  with  your  adviser  or 
the  Associate  Dean  for  Academic 
Affairs. 

If  the  issue  cannot  be  resolved  in 
this  way,  the  following  approaches 
can  be  pursued  as  indicated  in  the 
chart  on  the  next  page. 

University  Grievance  Procedures 

Sexual  Harassment 

The  University’s  Sexual 
Harassment  Policy  promulgated  by 
the  Chancellor  states: 

“Sexual  Harassment  by  any 
member  of  the  University  is  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  both  law  and  University  poli¬ 
cy  and  will  not  be  tolerated  in  the 
University  Community.”  Copies  of 
the  University’s  Sexual  Harassment 
Policy  are  available  in  the  Policy 
Book  in  the  school’s  Reading  Room. 

Racial  Harassment 

The  University’s  Racial 
Harassment  Policy  promulgated  by 
the  Chancellor  states: 

“Racial  harassment  is  contrary  to 


the  University’s  Policy  of  equal  opportu¬ 
nity,  can  constitute  unlawful  discrimina¬ 
tion  on  the  basis  of  race,  and  will  not  be 
tolerated  in  the  University  Community .  ” 

Copies  of  the  University’s  Racial 
Harassment  Policy  are  available  in 
the  Policy  Book  in  the  school’s 
Reading  Room. 

Gender  Discrimination 

Title  IX  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972  provides  that 
“No  person. .  .shall  on  the  basis  of  sex  be 
excluded  from  participation  in,  be  denied 
the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  dis¬ 
crimination  under  any  education  pro¬ 
gram  or  activity  receiving  Federal  finan¬ 
cial  assistance ...." 

Handicapped  Individuals 

Section  504  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  provides 
that  “No  otherwise  qualified  handi¬ 
capped  individual.. .shall,  solely  by 
reason  of  his  handicap,  be  excluded 
from  the  participation  in,  be  denied 
the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  dis¬ 
crimination  under  any  program  or 
activity  receiving  Federal  financial 
assistance.” 

Educational  Rights  and  Privacy 

The  Family  Educational  Rights 
and  Privacy  Act  of  1974  provides  that 
“An  educational. ..institution  shall, 
on  request,  provide  an  opportunity  for 
a  hearing  in  order  to  challenge  the 
content  of  a  student’s  education 
records  to  ensure  that  information  in 
the  education  records  of  the  student 
is  not  inaccurate,  misleading  or  other¬ 
wise  in  violation  of  the  privacy  or 
other  rights  of  students.” 


The  Chancellor  has  appointed 
Ms.  Susan  Ehringhaus  as  the  officer 
responsible  for  implementing  the 
Title  IX  Regulations  at  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill.  He  has  designated  Vice- 
Chancellor  Harold  G.  Wallace  as  the 
officer  responsible  for  coordinating 
the  efforts  of  the  University  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  regulations  implement¬ 
ing  Section  504-  He  has  appointed 
Ms.  Mary  P.  Sechriest  as  the  officer 
responsible  for  oversight  of  the 
University’s  compliance  with  the 
Family  Educational  Rights  and 
Privacy  Act  (FERPA).  He  also  has 
created  a  Student  Grievance 
Committee  to  hear  grievances  of  stu¬ 
dents  arising  under  the  University’s 
Sexual  Harassment  and  Racial 
Harassment  Policies,  the  provisions  of 
the  Title  IX  Regulations,  the  Section 
504  regulations,  and  FERPA.  The 
current  membership  of  the  Student 
Grievance  Committee  is  available 
from  the  Office  of  Vice-Chancellor 
Harold  G.  Wallace. 

Campus-Based  Student  Resources 

A  number  of  resources  are  available 
on  campus  for  students  who  are  experi¬ 
encing  academic  and/or  personal  difficul¬ 
ties. 

•  The  Student  Psychological  Service 

is  available  each  afternoon  for  brief, 
confidential  assessments.  To  access 
this  service  students  should  call 
ahead,  preferably  in  the  morning. 
Students  should  also  make  arrange¬ 
ments  not  to  be  seen  by  another 
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Student  Concerns  and  Grievance  Issues 


TYPE  OF 

INFORMAL 

INFORMAL  STAFF/ 

OFFICIAL  CHANNELS 

FORMAL 

PROBLEM 

STUDENT  SUPPORT 

FACULTY  SUPPORT 

FOR  EXPRESSING  CONCERNS 

GRIEVANCE 

Academic 

SoWoSO 

Student  Caucuses: 

Black  Students 

Women’s 

Men’s 

Gay  and  Lesbian  Bisexual  Caucus 
Social  Justice 

Faculty  Liaison/Adviser 
Other  Faculty  member 

Specific  Faculty  member 

Faculty  Liaison/Adviser 

Associate  Dean 

Associate  Dean1 

Administrative 

Same  as  Above 

Faculty  Liaison/Adviser 
Other  Faculty  Member 

Associate  Dean 

Associate  Dean 

Field  Education  Office 

Same  as  Above 

Faculty  Liaison/Adviser 
Other  Faculty  member 

Faculty  Liaison/Adviser 

Director  of  Field  Instruction 

Associate  Dean 
Associate  Dean 

Field  Placement 

Same  as  Above 

Faculty  Liaison/Adviser 
Field  Instructor 

Other  Faculty  Member 

Faculty  Liaison/Adviser 

Field  Instructor 

Director  of  Field  Education 
Associate  Dean 

Director  of  Field 
Education2 
Associate  Dean 

Personal  Illness 

Same  as  Above 

Faculty  Liaison/Adviser 

Faculty  Liaison/Adviser 

Director  of  Field  Education 

Associate  Dean 

Racial  Harassment 

Same  as  Above 

Faculty  Liaison/Adviser 
Other  Faculty  Member 

Your  Mentor 

Faculty  Liaison/Adviser 

Associate  Dean 

Associate  Dean 

Sexual  Harassment 

Same  as  Above 

Trained  Faculty  and 

Staff  contacts 

Trained  Faculty  and 

Staff  contacts3 

Associate  Dean 

UNC  Dean  of  Students4 

Associate  Dean 

1  The  Associate  Dean  is  Jan  Schopler 

2  The  Director  of  Field  Education  is  Gary  Shaffer 

3  Faculty  trained  to  deal  with  sexual  harrassment  concerns  include:  Carl  Henley,  Dee  Gamble,  Marie  Weil,  Anne-Linda  Furstenberg,  Ann  Overbeck,  Jan  Schopler,  and 
Jack  Richman.  A  current  list  of  faculty  and  staff  contacts  is  posted  near  mailboxes  and  downstairs  lounge. 

4  The  UNC  Dean  of  Students  is  Dr.  Frederic  W.  Schroeder,  Jr. 


social  work  student  —  966-3658. 

•  Learning  Disabilities  Services 

offers  referral  service  for  students 
who  suspect  they  may  have  a  learn¬ 
ing  disability  and  aids  students  with 
learning  disabilities  in  learning 
strategies,  time  management  and 
other  supportive  services  —  962- 
7227. 

•  Student  Health  Services  offers 


comprehensive  health  care  for  all 
students  who  have  paid  the  student 
health  fee.  There  is  also  a  pharma¬ 
cy  with  reduced  prices  and  over- 
the-counter  medications  and  sup¬ 
plies  —  966-2281. 

•  Student  Legal  Services  is  available 
to  all  students  who  have  paid  their 
student  fees.  Licensed  attorneys  are 
available  to  give  advice  on  legal 
problems  and  may  provide  court 


representation  for  some  problems 
-962-1303. 

•  University  Counseling  Center 

offers  counseling  and  assessment  for 
personal  and  academic  concerns. 
The  Center  also  provides  testing 
and  treatment  services  for  learning 
difficulties  and  learning  disabilities 
-962-2175. 

•  The  Learning  Center  is  a  part  of 
Academic  Services,  a  system  of  sup- 
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port  programs  provided  through  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The 
Center  offers  its  services  to  students 
at  any  academic  level  who  wish  to 
improve  their  reading  and  study 
efficiency.  Specific  services  for 
graduate  students  are  provided  — 
962-3782. 

School  Organization  and 
Administration 

Administration 

Administrative  responsibilities  in 
the  school  are  carried  out  by  the 
Dean,  Associate  Dean  for  Academic 
Affairs,  Doctoral  Program  Director, 
Director  of  Student  Services,  Director 
of  Field  Education,  Chairpersons  of 
curriculum  groups,  and  Business  Mana¬ 
ger.  A  list  of  Board  and  Committee 
members  is  distributed  annually. 

The  Dean  has  overall  responsi¬ 
bility  for  carrying  out  the  educational, 
research  and  technical  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  and  policies  of  the  school. 
These  policies  are  developed  by  the 
faculty  through  its  committees  and 
ultimately  by  the  Faculty  Senate 
which  is  presided  over  by  the  Dean. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  Faculty, 
Business  Manager,  Comptroller, 
Directors  of  research  and  technical 
assistance  programs,  the 
Development  Officer,  and  Director  of 
Alumni  Affairs,  the  Dean  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  securing  and  administering  the 
school’s  budget,  including  the  secur¬ 
ing  of  grants,  contracts  and  gifts. 
Along  with  faculty  the  Dean  is 
responsible  for  community  and 


University  relationships. 

Administrative  Board 

In  accordance  with  the 
University’s  Faculty  Code  of  University 
Government,  the  school  has  an 
administrative  board  whose  members 
are  representative  of  the  school’s  vari¬ 
ous  interests.  Members  are  appointed 
by  the  Chancellor  upon  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  Dean.  The  board’s  func¬ 
tions  include  review  of  new  programs, 
new  curriculum,  and  new  courses. 

Board  of  Advisers 

The  Board  of  Advisers  of  the 
School  of  Social  Work  is  comprised 
of  distinguished  community  and  pro¬ 
fessional  leaders  interested  in  and 
dedicated  to  human  services,  particu¬ 
larly  in  North  Carolina,  and  includes 
representation  from  business,  govern¬ 
ment,  education,  and  human  services 
throughout  the  state.  The  board  has 
been  initiated  by  the  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Social  Work  with  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  Chancellor  and  the 
Provost  to  provide  a  source  of  counsel 
and  assistance.  The  board  is  not  a 
part  of  the  school’s  formal  gover¬ 
nance  but  is  expected  to  participate 
actively,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Dean,  in  performing  its  functions  as 
set  forth  in  its  charter. 

In  this  role,  the  board  shall: 

•  assist  the  Dean,  the  administration, 
and  the  school’s  faculty  in  main¬ 
taining  and  enhancing  the  quality 
and  excellence  of  the  school; 

•  advise  and  assist  the  Dean,  the 
administration,  and  the  school’s 
faculty  in  interpreting  to  the  people 


of  North  Carolina  the  mission,  pro¬ 
grams,  accomplishments,  and  aspi¬ 
rations  of  the  school; 

•  help  keep  the  Dean,  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  the  school’s  faculty 
informed  of  the  attitudes,  opinions, 
concerns,  and  expectations  of  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  with 
respect  to  the  school;  and 

•  advise  and  assist  the  Dean,  the 
administration,  and  the  school’s 
faculty,  with  respect  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  activities  of  the  school. 

Affirmative  Action 

The  School  of  Social  Work  con¬ 
forms  with  the  policies  and  practices 
of  the  University  in  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  its  Affirmative  Action  Plan, 
the  latest  revision  of  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  on  July  1,  1983.  This  plan  calls 
for  a  firm  commitment  of  the 
University  to  a  policy  of  equal 
employment  opportunity. 

The  school’s  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Officer  (EEOO), 
Professor  Gary  Shaffer,  works  with 
faculty,  staff,  the  Dean  and  the 
Affirmative  Action  Officer  of  the 
University  to  implement  and  monitor 
compliance  with  the  policies  and  pro¬ 
cedures  of  the  Plan.  It  is  expected 
that  the  EEOO  will  work  with  the 
school’s  search  committees  and  the 
Dean  to  assure  that  procedures  and 
policies  are  followed  at  each  step  of 
the  recruitment  and  hiring  process. 
Further,  the  EEOO  must  submit  a 
written  statement  accompanying  the 
Affirmative  Action  Statement  on 
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recommended  appointments  which 
contains  assurance  that,  at  each  stage 
of  recruitment  and  selection,  the 
process  has  conformed  to  the  princh 
pies  and  procedures  of  the  Affirma- 
tive  Action  Plan.  Details  concerning 
specific  duties  of  the  EEOO  are  con- 
tained  in  the  documents  previously 
noted. 

In  addition  to  the  EEOO,  each 
school  (or  department)  in  the 
University  appoints  a  departmental 
advocate  for  minority  and  women 
faculty.  Professor  Marie  Weil  is  the 
advocate  for  minority  and  women 
faculty  at  the  School  of  Social  Work. 
The  advocate’s  function  is  to  repre- 
sent  the  interests  of  minority  and 
women  faculty  and  potential  faculty. 
The  advocate  performs  this  role  by 
gathering  and  sharing  information 
which  will  identify  faculty  prospects 
and  any  problems  they,  or  current 
faculty,  may  face  within  the  school, 
the  University,  or  the  community.  In 
addition,  the  advocate  is  responsible 
for  analyzing  the  school’s  performance 
in  the  hiring,  promotion,  and  reten- 
tion  of  women  and  minorities.  This 
analysis  is  intended  to  inform  and  ben¬ 
efit  the  school,  the  Faculty  Council’s 
Committees  on  Women  and  Minor¬ 
ities  and  the  Chancellor’s  Affirmative 
Action  Advisery  Committee. 

Governance  Structure 

The  authority  for  educational 
policy  rests  with  the  Faculty  as  a 
whole.  A  number  of  committees  act 
on  behalf  of  the  Faculty  and  are  ulti¬ 


mately  responsible  to  the  Faculty. 

The  Faculty  and  Dean  authorize  and 
appoint  committees  and  task  forces 
whenever  necessary  to  carry  out  their 
responsibilities  for  developing,  imple¬ 
menting,  and  evaluating  educational 
policy  and  curriculum  design. 
Whenever  appropriate,  committees 
include  voting  representatives  from 
organizations  of  students,  agency  field 
instructors,  alumni,  and  other  con¬ 
stituencies  of  the  school. 

The  Bylaws  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
School  of  Social  Work  at  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill, 
adopted  by  the  Faculty  on  April  22, 
1993,  constitute  the  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  governing  the  Faculty  in  the 
performance  of  its  duties.  Detailed 
descriptions  of  the  purposes,  member¬ 
ship,  and  functions  of  standing  com¬ 
mittees  are  included  in  the  Bylaws.  A 
copy  of  the  Bylaws  can  be  obtained 
from  Maxcine  Barnes,  Administrative 
Secretary  to  the  Dean. 


Faculty  Senate 

The  Faculty  Senate  is  composed 
of  all  regular  members  of  the  faculty 
holding  full-time  academic  and  clini¬ 
cal  or  research  appointments  and  stu¬ 
dent  representatives.  One  student 
each  from  among  the  full-time  and 
part-time  students  in  the  Master’s 
program  and  one  student  from  the 
Doctoral  program  are  voting  members 
of  Faculty  Senate.  Faculty  Senate 
meetings  are  chaired  by  the  Dean. 
The  Faculty  meets  at  least  two  times 
each  semester  to  address  matters 


related  to  its  responsibilities  for  the 
development  of  the  educational  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  school  and  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  school’s  instruction, 
research,  and  service  programs. 

Steering  Committee 

The  Steering  Committee  con¬ 
sults  with  the  Dean  and  recommends 
policies  and  procedures  related  to  the 
governance  of  the  school  to  the 
Faculty.  The  membership  includes 
the  Chairperson  and  four  additional 
faculty  members  elected  by  the 
Faculty.  The  Dean,  Associate  Dean 
for  Academic  Affairs,  and 
Chairperson  of  the  Doctoral  Program 
participate  as  ex-officio  members. 
Meetings  are  held  at  least  twice  a 
semester. 

Curriculum  Committee 

The  Curriculum  Committee  pro¬ 
vides  leadership,  establishes  stan¬ 
dards,  and  initiates  activities  for  over¬ 
all  planning,  development,  and  coor¬ 
dination  of  the  Master’s  and  Doctoral 
Programs  of  the  school.  The  current 
membership  includes  the  Chairperson 
and  four  additional  members  elected 
by  the  Faculty.  One  Master’s  student, 
one  Doctoral  student,  one  Alumni 
Council  member,  and  one  member  of 
the  Field  Education  Advisery 
Committee  will  also  be  designated  to 
serve  as  voting  members.  The  Dean, 
Associate  Dean  for  Academic  Affairs, 
Chairperson  of  the  Doctoral  Program, 
and  the  Director  of  Field  Education 
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participate  as  ex-officio  members. 
Meetings  are  held  at  least  twice  a 
semester.  The  major  sub-committees 
of  the  Curriculum  Committee  include 
the  Foundation  Committee,  the 
Concentration  Committees,  and  the 
Field  Education  Committee. 

Foundation  Committee.  The 
responsibility  for  the  implementation 
of  the  first-year  program  of  study  rests 
with  the  Foundation  Committee.  The 
Committee  membership  includes  fac¬ 
ulty  teaching  in  the  Foundation 
Curriculum,  a  field  instructor,  and  up 
to  two  first  year  students  designated 
by  SOWOSO. 

This  committee  administers  and 
coordinates  the  first-year  program  in 
collaboration  with  the  Associate 
Dean  for  Academic  Affairs.  The  com¬ 
mittee  plans  and  evaluates  the  foun¬ 
dation  curriculum  and  promotes  the 
necessary  linkages  between  the  vari¬ 
ous  components  of  Direct  Social 
Work  Practice,  Macro  Social  Work 
Practice,  Human  Behavior  and  the 
Social  Environment  (including  Life 
Cycle  and  Institutionalized 
Discrimination),  Research,  Policy, 
and  Field  Education.  The  committee 
is  also  concerned  with  evaluating  stu¬ 
dent  progress  and  examining  student 
concerns.  When  needed,  the  commit¬ 
tee  initiates  program  changes  which 
are  subject  to  the  review  and  approval 
of  the  Curriculum  Committee  and 
the  Faculty  Senate.  Meetings  are  held 
at  least  twice  a  semester. 

Concentration  Committees.  The 
Advanced  Curriculum  is  organized  in 
five  concentrations.  These  are 


Services  to  the  Aging  and  Their 
Families,  Health  and  Medical  Care 
Services,  Management,  Planning,  and 
Community  Practice,  Mental  Health 
Services,  and  Services  to  Families  and 
Children.  All  faculty  members  are 
voting  members  of  one  or  more  of  the 
concentrations.  Student  representa¬ 
tives  also  serve  on  each  committee. 

Each  concentration  administers 
and  coordinates  the  educational  pro¬ 
grams  in  collaboration  with  the 
Associate  Dean  for  Academic  Affairs. 
The  concentrations  meet  regularly  to 
plan  and  evaluate  the  programs  and 
curricula,  and  when  needed,  initiate 
program  changes  which  are  subject  to 
the  review  and  approval  of  the 
Curriculum  Committee  and  the 
Faculty  Senate.  In  addition  the  con¬ 
centrations  are  concerned  with  evalu¬ 
ating  student  progress,  degree  exten¬ 
sion,  and  field  education. 

Field  Education  Committee. 

This  standing  sub-committee  of  the 
Curriculum  Committee  is  concerned 
with  matters  related  to  the  Field 
Education  Program.  The  membership 
of  this  sub-committee  includes  one  or 
more  members  of  the  Curriculum 
Committee,  plus  at  least  two  addi¬ 
tional  members  of  the  Faculty,  one 
Master’s  student  designated  by 
SOWOSO,  and  three  field  instructors 
designated  by  the  Field  Education 
Advisery  Committee.  The  Director  of 
Field  Education,  the  Associate 
Director  of  Field  Education,  and  the 
Associate  Dean  for  Academic  Affairs 
serve  as  ex-officio  members. 


Field  Education  Advisory 
Committee 

The  Field  Education  Advisory 
Committee  is  composed  of  fifteen 
professionals  representing  the  social 
welfare  field  in  North  Carolina,  most 
of  whom  serve  as  field  instructors. 

The  committee  meets  three  times 
annually  to  advise  the  school  on  field 
education  policies  and  programs.  The 
committee  also  assists  in  facilitating 
productive  relations  between  the 
school  and  the  professional  communi¬ 
ty.  The  Field  Advisory  Committee  is 
chaired  by  a  person  elected  by  the 
Committee  and  staffed  by  the  Field 
Education  Office. 

Doctoral  Program  Committee 

The  Doctoral  Program 
Committee  provides  leadership, 
establishes  standards,  and  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  overall  planning,  develop¬ 
ment,  and  coordination  of  the 
school’s  Ph.D.  program.  When  need¬ 
ed,  the  committee  formulates  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  Faculty  regarding 
doctoral  program  policies  and  proce¬ 
dures;  makes  recommendations  on 
degree  requirements,  curriculum,  and 
standards  to  the  Faculty  through  the 
Curriculum  Committee;  and  makes 
recommendations  on  admissions  to 
the  Dean.  The  Committee  is  chaired 
by  the  Chair  of  the  Doctoral 
Program.  Membership  includes  facul¬ 
ty  and  student  representatives.  The 
Dean  and  the  Associate  Dean  for 
Academic  Affairs  serve  as  ex-officio 
members  of  the  committee. 
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Personnel  Committee 

The  purpose  of  the  Personnel 
Committee  is  to  consider  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Faculty  and 
the  Dean  on  matters  of  recruitment, 
appointment,  reappointment,  and 
guidelines  for  merit  pay  considera- 
tion.  Membership  includes  five  elect¬ 
ed  faculty  members,  including  at  least 
two  tenured  full  professors  and  two 
tenured  associate  professors.  The 
Dean  participates  as  an  ex-officio 
member.  The  chairperson  is  elected 
by  the  members. 

Appointment,  Promotion,  and 
Tenure  Committee 

This  committee  reviews  the  cre¬ 
dentials  of  those  being  considered  for 
initial  appointment  at  various  faculty 
ranks  as  well  as  reviewing  those  being 
considered  for  promotion  and/or  the 
award  of  tenure.  Membership  includ¬ 
es  all  tenured  full  and  associate  pro¬ 
fessors  in  the  School  of  Social  Work. 

MSW  Recruitment  and  Admissions 
Committee 

The  purpose  of  this  committee  is 
to  develop,  review,  and  monitor  the 
school’s  admission  process  and  to 
assume  responsibility  for  ensuring  the 
recruitment  of  a  diverse,  highly  quali¬ 
fied  student  body.  The  committee  is 
chaired  by  the  Director  of  Student 
Services.  The  other  members  include 
Director  of  the  Part-time  Program; 
Director  of  the  Charlotte  Part-time 
Program;  Director  of  the  Asheville 
Part-time  Program;  five  faculty 


appointed  by  the  Dean;  and,  one  field 
instructor  designated  by  the  Field 
Advisery  Committee. 

The  Human  Subjects  Research 
Review  Process 

Any  social  or  behavioral  research 
requiring  the  use  of  voluntary  or  paid 
human  subjects  must  be  reviewed  by 
the  Academic  Affairs  Institutional 
Review  Board  (AA-IRB).  Proposals 
are  forwarded  to  the  University’s  AA- 
IRB  after  being  reviewed  by  the 
school’s  Human  Subjects  Review 
Committee. 

The  Human  Subjects  Research 
Review  Committee,  chaired  by 
Professor  Mark  Fraser  and  assisted  by 
Professors  Ray  Kirk  and  Lynn  Usher, 
reviews  all  methods  and  materials  of 
any  such  project  even  to  the  detail  of 
specific  questions  in  questionnaires  or 
interviews.  After  preparing  all  pro¬ 
posal  materials  and  survey  instru¬ 
ments,  the  researcher  must  obtain 
copies  of  review  forms  from  Sue 
Castle,  Business  Manager  of  the 
school  (Room  B2,  962-1225)  or  Betty 
Averette,  Administrative  Assistant  at 
the  school’s  Human  Services 
Research  and  Design  Laboratory 
(Room  214  Abernethy,  962-7515). 
The  completed  forms,  copy  of  the 
proposal  and  instruments  should  then 
be  sent  to  Betty  Averette, 
Administrative  Assistant,  who  will 
forward  it  to  the  Committee  for 
approval.  The  researcher  should  allow 
at  least  two  weeks  for  review  by  the 
school’s  Committee.  Following 


Committee  review  and  approval,  the 
packet  will  be  forwarded  to  Academic 
Affairs  IRB,  Office  of  Research 
Services.  Reviews  by  the  AA-IRB 
usually  take  one  to  two  weeks  but 
may  require  more  time  if  the  research 
involves  investigation  of  sensitive 
material. 

Any  questions  about  forms  can 
be  answered  by  the  Academic  Affairs 
Institutional  Review  Board  Manual.  A 
copy  of  the  Manual  can  be  reviewed 
by  contacting  Betty  Averette.  If  you 
have  specific  questions  about  research 
requirements,  please  contact  Mark 
Fraser.  You  must  include  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  data  collection  methods  and 
the  instruments  you  will  use.  After 
submission,  the  approval  process, 
including  review  by  IRB,  takes 
approximately  four  weeks. 

School  of  Social  Work 
Community  Service 

Community  services,  in  the 
forms  of  continuing  education,  tech¬ 
nical  assistance,  and  consultation 
activities,  are  offered  by  individual 
faculty  members  as  well  as  through 
collective  offerings.  For  1994-96  the 
major  areas  of  community  service  are 
as  follows: 

Human  Services  Research  and  Design 
Laboratory 

The  Human  Services  Research 
and  Design  Laboratory  (HSRDL) 
facilitates  research  and  development 
efforts  by  faculty  and  students  in  new 
and  innovative  directions  to  improve 
the  quality  of  human  services  deliv- 
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ered  to  communities  across  the  state 
and  the  nation. 

The  HSRDL  serves  as  a  resource 
to  social  work  faculty,  graduate  stu¬ 
dents,  and  practitioners  in  generating, 
evaluating,  and  disseminating  knowl¬ 
edge  related  to  human  problem  issues. 
This  involves  providing  technical 
assistance,  assisting  with  grant  appli¬ 
cations,  and  bringing  research  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  the  attention  of  the  faculty 
and  students. 

Current  projects  of  the  lab 
include: 

1.  Evaluation  of  the  welfare  reform 
JOBS  program  in  North  Carolina. 

2.  Evaluation  of  family  preservation 
services  in  North  Carolina. 

3.  County -based  assessments  of  com¬ 
munity  needs  for  support  services. 

4.  Design  and  testing  of  new  models 
of  service  integration. 

5.  Training  and  technical  assistance 
in  human  services  automation  and 
technology. 

6.  Design  and  evaluation  of  early 
childhood  intervention  programs. 

7.  Assistance  to  North  Carolina  foun¬ 
dations  in  monitoring  innovative  pro¬ 
gram  activities. 

Center  for  Aging  Research  and 
Educational  Services  (CARES) 

In  1984  Robert  P.  Stewart, 
President  of  the  National  Association 
of  Social  Workers  (NASW),  called 
upon  the  profession  of  social  work  to 
exert  more  leadership  in  assuring 
well-trained  social  workers  to  serve 
the  nation’s  elderly.  The  School  of 


Social  Work  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill 
responded  to  this  call  by  offering  an 
MSW  concentration  in  Services  to 
the  Aging  and  Their  Families  and 
serving  the  state  and  nation  through 
its  Center  for  Aging  Research  and 
Educational  Services  (CARES). 

The  multifaceted  mission  of 
CARES  includes  developing  and  con¬ 
ducting  training,  providing  consulta¬ 
tion  and  technical  assistance  in  areas 
of  policy  and  practice,  and  conduct¬ 
ing  applied  research  in  support  of  ser¬ 
vice  providers  who  work  with  other 
adults  and  other  vulnerable  adult 
populations.  Current  projects  include: 

1 .  Design  of  case  record-keeping  tools 
for  adult  services  social  work. 

2.  Assistance  to  state  in  planning  a 
Governor’s  conference  on  health  care 
reform  and  aging. 

3.  Collaboration  with  Division  of 
Social  Services  and  AHECs  in  offer¬ 
ing  a  variety  of  curricula 

across  the  state. 

4.  Research  into  issue  of  cultural 
diversity  and  social  work  practice. 

5.  Support  of  state  and  counties  in 
implementation  of  A  Model  for 
Excellence  in  Adult  Services  Administra - 
don  and  Social  Work  Practice,  a  book 
of  practice  produced  by  CARES  for 
the  Division  of  Social  Services  that 
represents  the  first  comprehensive 
assessment  of  the  field  since  1953. 

The  Psychosocial  Research  Program- 
School  of  Social  Work 

The  University  of  North 
Carolina  School  of  Social  Work 


administers  a  Psychosocial  Research 
Program  headed  by  Kermit  B.  Nash, 
Ph.D.,  a  Professor  within  the  School 
of  Social  Work.  One  of  the  major 
projects  of  the  Psychosocial  Research 
Program  is  subcontracted  through  the 
Duke-UNC  Comprehensive  Sickle 
Cell  Center  and  is  considered  a 
Division  of  the  Comprehensive 
Sickle  Cell  Center.  The  mission  of 
the  Division  is  to  promote  and  con¬ 
duct  psychosocial  research  on  sickle 
cell  disease.  Furthermore,  the 
Division  has  been  mandated  to  coor¬ 
dinate  nationally  all  psychosocial 
research  within  the  ten  federally 
funded  Comprehensive  Sickle  Cell 
Centers. 

Administratively,  the  division 
consists  of  an  interdisciplinary  group 
of  researchers  from  UNC-Chapel  Hill 
School  of  Social  Work  and  School  of 
Public  Health,  and  from  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill  and  Duke  medical 
schools.  The  division  is  committed  to 
achieving  the  following  objectives: 

( 1 )  to  promote  and  conduct  interdis¬ 
ciplinary  psychosocial  research;  (2)  to 
collaborate  with  other  divisions,  sick¬ 
le  cell  centers,  universities,  and  com¬ 
munity  based  programs  throughout 
the  United  States;  (3)  to  document 
the  psychosocial  aspects  of  sickle  cell 
disease;  (4)  and  to  disseminate  psy¬ 
chosocial  information  to  providers 
and  consumers  of  services. 

The  Psychosocial  Research 
Program’s  subcontract  with  the  Duke- 
UNC  Comprehensive  Sickle  Cell 
Center  has  been  refunded  by  NIH 
and  NHLB  until  1998. 
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The  North  Carolina  Family  and 
Children’s  Resource  Program 

The  North  Carolina  Family  and 
Children’s  Resource  Program  at  the 
School  of  Social  Work  is  committed 
to  improving  the  quality  of  life  for 
North  Carolina’s  families  and  chil¬ 
dren  by  working  in  partnership  with 
the  North  Carolina  Division  of  Social 
Services  and  the  100  County 
Departments  of  Social  Services  in  the 
delivery  of  high  quality  and  systemat¬ 
ic  delivery  of  these  accomplished  ser¬ 
vices.  The  Resource  Program  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  positive  outcomes  for  fami¬ 
lies.  Our  curricula  development, 
training,  technical  assistance,  consul¬ 
tation  and  applied  research  are 
focused  on  supporting  the  service 
providers  who  work  with  families  and 
children.  The  Resource  Program’s 
research  agenda  is  focused  on  the 
needs  of  families  and  children  rele¬ 
vant  to  the  mission  of  public  social 
services,  the  intervention  and  prac¬ 
tice  methodology  that  may  be  most 
successful  for  these  families  and  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  service  systems  design  to 
benefit  them.  For  further  information 
about  the  North  Carolina  Family  and 
Children’s  Resource  Program  contact 
Co-Directors  and  faculty,  Drs.  Jack 
Richman  or  Gary  Nelson. 

Community  Social  Work  Program 

The  Community  Social  Work 
Program  of  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  School  of 
Social  Work  was  established  in  1992 
to  build  the  school’s  capacity  in  ser¬ 


vice  and  research  in  community  prac¬ 
tice  and  nonprofit  management,  lead¬ 
ership,  and  development.  Funded  by 
the  Z.  Smith  Reynolds  Foundation, 
the  program  enables  the  school  to  ini¬ 
tiate  community  practice  involve¬ 
ments  that  will  later  be  connected 
with  an  endowed  professorship  and 
expanded  program  in  community 
practice.  The  Community  Social 
Work  Program  currently  offers  con¬ 
tinuing  education  focused  on  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  nonprofit  and  public  sec¬ 
tors  and  sponsors  an  annual  Issues 
Forum  on  community  and  nonprofit 
concerns.  It  also  engages  in  research 
and  service  for  the  public  and  non¬ 
profit  sectors,  grassroots  programs  and 
community  based  service  coordina¬ 
tion  efforts. 

Continuing  Education  Program 

In  response  to  the  need  for  new 
knowledge  and  new  and/or  advanced 
skills  by  practitioners  and  agencies, 
the  school  sponsors  a  number  of 
workshops,  conferences,  and  lectures. 
Among  these  are:  the  Annual  Black 
Experience  Workshop,  Annual  Field 
Instructors  Workshop,  and  annual 
workshops  or  conferences  sponsored 
by  the  concentrations  and  workshops 
in  cooperation  with  AHEC.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  other  workshops,  symposia,  and 
conferences  are  held  by  the  School  of 
Social  Work  Alumni  Association. 
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APPENDIX 


RESIDENCE  STATUS  FOR 
TUITION  PURPOSES1 

The  following  sections  summarize 
important  aspects  of  the  residency  law.  A 
complete  explanation  of  the  Statute  and  the 
procedures  under  the  Statute  is  contained  in 
A  Manual  to  Assist  the  Public  Higher  Education 
Institutions  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Matter  of 
Student  Residence  Classification  for  Tuition 
Purposes.  This  Manual  and  other  information 
concerning  the  application  of  this  law  are 
available  for  inspection  in  the  Admissions 
Offices  of  the  University.  Copies  of  the 
Manual  are  also  on  reserve  at  the  Robert  B. 
House  Undergraduate  Library  and  in  the 
Reserve  Reading  Room  of  the  Health 
Sciences  Library.  All  students  are  responsible 
for  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  Statute 
and  the  Manual. 

Every  applicant  for  admission  is  required 
to  make  a  statement  as  to  his  or  her  length  of 
residence  in  North  Carolina.  A  person  who 
qualifies  as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes 
under  North  Carolina  law  pays  a  lower  rate 
of  tuition  than  a  nonresident.  To  qualify  for 
in-state  tuition,  a  legal  resident  must  have 
been  domiciled  in  North  Carolina  for  at 
least  twelve  months  immediately  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  term  for  which  classifica¬ 
tion  as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes  is 
sought.  The  student  must  also  establish  that 
his  or  her  presence  in  the  State  during  such 
twelve-month  period  was  for  purposes  of 
maintaining  a  bona  fide  domicile  rather  than 
for  purposes  of  maintaining  a  mere  tempo¬ 
rary  residence  incident  to  enrollment  in  an 
institution  of  higher  education.  Domicile 
means  one’s  permanent  home  of  indefinite 
duration,  as  distinguished  from  a  temporary 
place  of  abode;  it  is  synonymous  with  legal 
residence  and  is  established  by  being  physi¬ 
cally  present  in  a  place  with  the  concurrent 
intent  to  make  that  place  a  domicile.  To 
determine  an  individual’s  intent,  the 
University  evaluates  his  or  her  objectively 
verifiable  conduct  as  an  indicator  of  his  or 
her  state  of  mind. 

Procedural  Information 

General.  A  student  admitted  to  initial 
enrollment  in  an  institution  (or  permitted  to 
re-enroll  following  an  absence  from  the  insti¬ 
tutional  program  which  involved  a  formal 


withdrawal  from  enrollment)  is  classified  by 
the  admitting  institution  either  as  a  resident 
or  as  a  nonresident  for  tuition  purposes  prior 
to  actual  matriculation.  In  the  absence  of  a 
current  and  final  determination  of  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  residence  prior  to  matriculation,  the 
student  is  classified  a  nonresident  for  tuition 
purposes.  The  institution  will  thereafter 
reach  a  final  determination  of  the  student’s 
residence  status.  Unless  a  person  supplies 
enough  information  to  allow  the  admissions 
officer  to  classify  him  or  her  as  a  resident  for 
tuition  purposes,  the  person  will  be  classified 
a  nonresident  for  tuition  purposes.  A  resi¬ 
dence  classification  once  assigned  (and  con¬ 
firmed  pursuant  to  any  appellate  process 
invoked)  may  be  changed  thereafter  (with  a 
corresponding  change  in  billing  rates)  only 
at  intervals  corresponding  with  the  estab¬ 
lished  primary  divisions  of  the  academic  cal¬ 
endar. 

Transfer  Students.  When  a  student 
transfers  from  one  North  Carolina  public 
institution  of  higher  education  to  another, 
he  or  she  is  required  to  be  treated  as  a  new 
student  by  the  institution  to  which  he  or  she 
is  transferring  and  must  be  assigned  an  initial 
residence  classification  for  tuition  purposes. 
The  residence  classification  of  a  student  by 
one  institution  is  not  binding  on  another 
institution.  The  North  Carolina  institutions 
of  higher  education  will  assist  each  other  by 
supplying  residency  information  and  classifi¬ 
cation  records  concerning  a  student  to 
another  classifying  institution  upon  request. 

The  transfer  into  or  admission  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  component  of  the  same  institution 
(e.g.,  from  an  undergraduate  to  a  graduate  or 
professional  program)  is  not  construed  as  a 
transfer  from  one  institution  to  another  and 
thus  does  not  by  itself  require  a  reclassifica¬ 
tion  inquiry  unless  ( 1 )  the  affected  student 
requests  a  reclassification  inquiry  or  (2)  the 
transfer  or  enrollment  occurs  following  the 
lapse  of  more  than  one  quarter,  semester,  or 
term  during  which  the  individual  was  not 
enrolled  as  a  student. 

Responsibility  of  Students  and 
Prospective  Students.  Any  student  or 
prospective  student  in  doubt  concerning  his 
or  her  residence  status  bears  the  responsibili¬ 
ty  for  securing  a  ruling  by  completing  an 
application  for  resident  status  and  filing  it 
with  the  admissions  officer.  The  student 
who,  due  to  subsequent  events,  becomes  eli¬ 
gible  for  a  change  in  classification,  whether 
from  out-of-state  to  in-state  or  the  reverse, 


has  the  responsibility  of  immediately  inform¬ 
ing  the  Office  of  Admissions  of  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  writing.  Failure  to  give  com¬ 
plete  and  correct  information  regarding  resi¬ 
dence  constitutes  grounds  for  disciplinary 
action. 

Application  Process.  A  person  may 
obtain  an  application  for  resident  status  from 
his  or  her  admissions  office.  Applicants  for 
admission  who  claim  eligibility  for  the  in¬ 
state  tuition  rate  customarily  complete  a 
two-page  residency  application  as  a  part  of 
the  admissions  application  packet.  Some 
applicants  for  admission  will  thereafter  be 
required  to  complete  a  further,  four-page, 
residency  application.  Enrolled  students 
seeking  a  change  from  nonresident  to  resi¬ 
dent  status  are  required  to  complete  a  four- 
page  residency  application.  All  applications 
for  resident  status  must  be  filed  with  the 
proper  admissions  office  before  the  end  of 
the  term  for  which  resident  status  for  tuition 
purposes  is  sought.  The  last  day  of  the  final 
examination  period  is  considered  the  last  day 
of  the  term. 

After  filing  a  resident  status  application, 
a  person  may  receive  a  letter  from  his  or  her 
admissions  office  requesting  more  informa¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  that  application. 
When  a  student  receives  such  a  request 
before  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  classifi¬ 
cation  is  sought,  he  or  she  must  respond  to 
that  request  no  later  than  three  weeks  after 
the  end  of  the  term.  If  the  student  receives 
the  request  for  supplemental  information 
after  the  end  of  the  term  in  question,  he  or 
she  must  supply  the  requested  information 
within  three  weeks  after  receipt  of  the 
request.  Failure  to  supply  the  requested  infor¬ 
mation  within  the  specified  time  limit  will 
result  in  a  continuation  of  the  student’s  non¬ 
resident  classification  unless  good  cause  is 
shown  for  such  failure. 

The  admissions  office  may  require  an 
applicant  for  admission  to  file  a  residency 
application,  or  respond  to  a  request  for  more 
information,  more  quickly  when  residence 
status  is  a  factor  in  the  admissions  decision. 


1  The  information  in  this  section  comes  from 
three  sources:  (i)  North  Carolina  General  Statutes, 
116-143.1,  (ii)  A  Manual  to  Assist  the  Public  Higher 
Education  Institutions  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Matter  of 
Student  Residence  Classification  for  Tuition  Purposes, 
Revised  September  1985,  (iii)  Chancellor  s  Rules  and 
Procedures  for  Residence  Classification  of  Students 
for  Tuition  Purposes. 
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The  pamphlet  Information  About 
Resident  Status  for  Tuition  Purposes  contains 
more  details  about  the  residency  application 
process  and  is  available  at  all  admissions 
offices. 

Fraudulent  Applications.  If  a  student  is 
classified  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes  after 
submitting  falsified  residentiary  information 
or  after  knowingly  withholding  residentiary 
information,  the  student’s  application  for  in¬ 
state  tuition  status  is  fraudulent.  The  institu¬ 
tion  may  re-examine  any  application  suspect¬ 
ed  of  being  fraudulent  and,  if  warranted,  will 
change  the  student’s  residence  status  retroac¬ 
tively  to  the  beginning  of  the  term  with 
respect  to  which  the  student  originally  made 
the  fraudulent  application.  If  this  occurs  the 
student  must  pay  the  out-of-state  tuition  dif¬ 
ferential  for  all  the  enrolled  terms  interven¬ 
ing  between  the  fraudulent  application  and 
its  discovery.  Further,  knowing  falsification 
of  responses  on  a  resident  status  application 
may  subject  the  applicant  to  disciplinary 
consequences,  including  dismissal  from  the 
institution. 

Burden  of  Proof  and  Statutory  Prima 
Facie  Evidence.  A  person  has  the  burden  of 
establishing  facts  which  justify  his  or  her 
classification  as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes. 
The  balancing  of  all  the  evidence  must  pro¬ 
duce  a  preponderance  of  evidence  supporting 
the  assertion  of  in-state  residence.  Under  the 
Statute,  proof  of  resident  status  is  controlled 
initially  by  one  of  two  evidentiary  beginning 
points  which  are  stated  in  terms  of  prima 
facie  evidence. 

A.  Even  if  the  person  is  an  adult,  if  his 
or  her  parents  (or  court-appointed  guardian 
in  the  case  of  some  minors)  are  not  legal  resi¬ 
dents  of  North  Carolina,  this  is  prima  facie 
evidence  that  the  person  is  not  a  legal  resi¬ 
dent  of  North  Carolina  unless  he  or  she  has 
lived  in  this  state  the  five  consecutive  years 
prior  to  enrolling  or  re-registering.  To  over¬ 
come  this  prima  facie  showing  of  nonresi¬ 
dence,  a  person  must  produce  evidence  that 
he  or  she  is  a  North  Carolina  domiciliary 
despite  the  parents’  nonresident  status. 

B.  Conversely,  if  the  person’s  parents 
are  domiciliaries  of  North  Carolina  under 
the  Statute,  this  fact  constitutes  prima  facie 
evidence  that  the  person  is  a  domiciliary  of 
North  Carolina.  This  prima  facie  showing 
may  also  be  overcome  by  other  evidence  to 
the  contrary.  If  a  person  has  neither  living 
parents  nor  legal  guardian,  the  prescribed 
prima  facie  evidence  rule  cannot  and  does 
not  apply. 


Erroneous  Notices  Concerning 
Classification.  If  a  student,  who  has  been 
found  to  be  a  nonresident  for  tuition  purposes, 
receives  an  erroneous  written  notice  from  an 
institutional  officer  identifying  the  student  as 
a  resident  for  tuition  purposes,  the  student  is 
not  responsible  for  paying  the  out-of-state 
tuition  differential  for  any  enrolled  term 
beginning  before  the  classifying  institution 
notifies  the  student  that  the  prior  notice  was 
erroneous. 

Grace  Period.  If  a  student  has  been 
properly  classified  as  a  North  Carolina  resi¬ 
dent  for  tuition  purposes  and,  thereafter,  his 
or  her  state  of  legal  residence  changes  while 
he  or  she  is  enrolled  in  a  North  Carolina 
public  institution  of  higher  education,  the 
statute  provides  for  a  grace  period  during 
which  the  student  is  allowed  to  pay  tuition  at 
the  in-state  rate  despite  the  fact  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  no  longer  a  North  Carolina  legal  resi¬ 
dent.  This  grace  period  extends  for  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  twelve  months  from  the  date  of 
change  in  legal  residence,  and  if  the  twelve¬ 
month  period  ends  during  a  semester  or  acad¬ 
emic  term  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled, 
the  grace  period  extends  also  to  the  end  of 
that  semester  or  academic  term. 

Reacquisition  of  Resident  Tuition 
Status.  Hie  prescribed  twelve-month  period 
of  legal  residence  may  be  shortened  if  the 
person  seeking  to  be  classified  as  a  resident 
for  tuition  purposes  was  formerly  classified  a 
North  Carolina  resident  for  tuition  purposes, 
abandoned  North  Carolina  domicile,  and 
reestablished  North  Carolina  domicile  with¬ 
in  twelve  months  after  abandoning  it. 
Interested  persons  should  consult  their 
admissions  offices  for  a  detailed  explanation 
of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met  to  qual¬ 
ify  under  this  section. 

Appeals.  A  student  appeal  of  a  classifica¬ 
tion  decision  made  by  any  admissions  officer 
must  be  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  student 
and  must  be  filed  by  the  student  with  that 
officer  within  fifteen  working  days  after  the 
student  receives  notice  of  the  classification 
decision.  The  appeal  is  transmitted  to  the 
Residence  Status  Committee  by  that  officer, 
who  does  not  vote  in  the  Committee  on  the 
disposition  of  such  appeal.  The  student  is 
notified  of  the  date  set  for  consideration  of 
the  appeal,  and,  on  request  of  the  student,  he 
or  she  is  afforded  the  opportunity  to  appear 
and  be  heard  by  the  Committee.  Any  stu¬ 
dent  desiring  to  appeal  a  decision  of  the 
Residence  Status  Committee  must  give 


notice  in  writing  of  that  fact,  within  ten  days 
of  receipt  by  the  student  of  the  Committee’s 
decision,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Residence 
Status  Committee,  and  the  Chairman 
promptly  processes  the  appeal  for  transmittal 
to  the  State  Residence  Committee.  If  a  stu¬ 
dent  has  a  residency  application  or  appeal 
pending  for  a  given  term  and  does  not  regis¬ 
ter  for  that  term,  no  further  action  will  be 
taken  on  the  application  or  appeal. 

Tuition  Payment.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  student  to  pay  tuition  at  the  rate 
charged  and  billed  while  an  appeal  is  pend¬ 
ing.  In  effect,  the  student  who  is  classified  a 
nonresident  at  the  time  of  tuition  billing 
pays  the  nonresident  rate.  Conversely,  if  a 
student  is  classified  as  a  resident  at  the  time 
of  billing,  he  or  she  pays  the  resident  rate. 
Any  necessary  adjustments  in  the  rate  paid 
will  be  made  at  the  conclusion  of  the  appeal. 

If  a  student  withdraws  from  the 
University  during  a  fall  or  spring  semester, 
tuition  and  fees  will  be  prorated  over  a  peri¬ 
od  of  nine  weeks  at  a  rate  of  one-tenth  of  the 
term’s  bill  after  deduction  of  an  administra¬ 
tive  charge.  If  a  student  withdraws  during  a 
summer  session,  tuition  and  fees  will  be  pro¬ 
rated  over  a  period  of  three  weeks  at  a  rate  of 
one-fourth  of  the  term’s  bill  after  deduction 
of  the  administrative  charge.  If  a  student 
drops  the  only  course  he  or  she  is  taking,  this 
constitutes  a  withdrawal  from  the  University. 

Application  of  the  Law  to  Specific  Situations 

Aliens.  Aliens  who  are  permanent  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  U.S.,  or  who  hold  a  visa  which 
will  permit  eventual  permanent  residence  in 
the  U.S.,  are  subject  to  the  same  considera¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  determination  of  legal 
residence  as  citizens.  An  alien  abiding  in  the 
U.S.  under  a  visa  conditioned  at  least  in  part 
upon  intent  not  to  abandon  a  foreign  domi¬ 
cile  (B,  F,  H,  and  J  visas)  cannot  be  classified 
a  resident.  An  alien  abiding  in  the  U.S. 
under  a  visa  issued  for  a  purpose  which  is  so 
restricted  as  to  be  fundamentally  incompati¬ 
ble  with  an  assertion  by  the  alien  of  bona 
fide  intent  to  establish  a  legal  residence  (C, 
D,  and  M  visas)  cannot  be  classified  a  resident. 

Possession  of  certain  other  immigration 
documents  may  also  allow  an  alien  to  be 
considered  for  in-state  tuition  status.  For 
more  details  aliens  should  consult  their 
admissions  offices  and  the  Manual.  Aliens 
must  file  a  Residence  Status  Supplemental 
Form  in  addition  to  the  forms  normally 
required  of  applicants  for  resident  status  for 
tuition  purposes. 
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Married  Persons.  The  domicile  of  a 
married  person,  irrespective  of  sex,  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  reference  to  all  relevant  evidence 
of  domiciliary  intent.  No  person  is  preclud¬ 
ed,  solely  by  reason  of  marriage  to  a  person 
domiciled  outside  of  North  Carolina,  from 
establishing  or  maintaining  legal  residence 
in  North  Carolina.  No  person  is  deemed, 
solely  by  reason  of  marriage  to  a  person 
domiciled  in  North  Carolina,  to  have  estab¬ 
lished  or  maintained  a  legal  residence  in 
North  Carolina.  The  fact  of  marriage  and 
the  place  of  the  domicile  of  his  or  her  spouse 
are  deemed  relevant  evidence  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  ascertaining  domiciliary  intent. 

If  a  person  otherwise  can  demonstrate 
compliance  with  the  fundamental  statutory 
requirement  that  he  or  she  be  a  legal  resident 
of  North  Carolina  before  the  beginning  of 
the  term  for  which  resident  status  is  sought, 
the  second  statutory  requirement  relating  to 
duration  of  residence  may  be  satisfied  deriva¬ 
tively,  in  less  than  twelve  months,  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  length  of  the  legal  residence  of 
the  person’s  spouse,  if  the  spouse  has  been  a 
legal  resident  of  the  State  for  the  requisite 
twelve-month  period. 

Military  Personnel.  The  domicile  of  a 
person  employed  by  the  Federal  government 
is  not  necessarily  affected  by  assignment  in 
or  reassignment  out  of  North  Carolina.  Such 
a  person  may  establish  domicile  by  the  usual 
requirements  of  residential  act  plus  intent. 

No  person  loses  his  or  her  in-state  resident 
status  solely  by  serving  in  the  armed  forces 
outside  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Minors.  A  minor  is  any  person  who  has 
not  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  Under 
the  common  law,  a  minor  child  whose  par¬ 
ents  are  not  divorced  or  legally  separated  is 
presumed  to  have  the  domicile  of  his  or  her 
father.  This  presumption  may  be  rebutted  if  a 
preponderance  of  the  evidence  indicates  that 
the  mother  and  father  have  separate  domi¬ 
ciles  and  that,  under  the  circumstances,  the 
child  can  fairly  be  said  to  derive  his  or  her 
domicile  from  the  mother.  If  the  father  is 
deceased,  the  domicile  of  the  minor  is  that  of 
the  surviving  mother.  If  the  parents  are 
divorced  or  legally  separated,  the  domicile  of 
the  minor  is  that  of  the  parent  having  cus¬ 
tody  by  virtue  of  a  court  order;  or,  if  no  cus¬ 
tody  has  been  granted  by  virtue  of  court 
order,  the  domicile  of  the  minor  is  that  of 
the  parent  with  whom  he  or  she  lives;  or,  if 
the  minor  lives  with  neither  parent,  in  the 
absence  of  a  custody  award,  the  domicile  of 


the  minor  is  presumed  to  remain  that  of  the 
father.  If  the  minor  lives  for  part  of  the  year 
with  each  parent,  in  the  absence  of  a  custody 
award,  the  minor’s  domicile  is  presumed  to 
remain  that  of  the  father.  These  common 
law  presumptions  control  even  if  the  minor 
has  lived  in  North  Carolina  for  five  years  as 
set  forth  above  in  Burden  of  Proof  and 
Statutory  Prima  Facie  Evidence,  subsection 
a. 

In  determining  residence  status  for 
tuition  purposes,  there  are  three  exceptions 
to  the  above  provisions: 

1 .  If  a  minor’s  parents  are  divorced,  sepa¬ 
rated,  or  otherwise  living  apart  and  one  par¬ 
ent  is  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina,  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  period  when  that  parent  is  enti¬ 
tled  to  claim,  and  does  claim,  the  minor  as  a 
dependent  on  the  North  Carolina  individual 
income  tax  return,  the  minor  is  deemed  to 
be  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina  for 
tuition  purposes,  notwithstanding  any  judi¬ 
cially  determined  custody  award  with  respect 
to  the  minor. 

If,  immediately  prior  to  his  or  her  eigh¬ 
teenth  birthday,  a  person  would  have  been 
deemed  to  be  a  North  Carolina  legal  resident 
under  this  provision  but  he  or  she  achieves 
majority  before  enrolling  in  a  North 
Carolina  institution  of  higher  education, 
that  person  will  not  lose  the  benefit  of  this 
provision  if  the  following  conditions  are  met: 

a.  Upon  achieving  majority  the  person 
must  act,  as  much  as  possible,  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  bona  fide  legal  residence  in 
North  Carolina;  and 

b.  The  person  must  begin  enrollment  at 
a  North  Carolina  institution  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  not  later  than  the  fall  academic  term 
next  following  completion  of  education  pre¬ 
requisite  to  admission  at  the  institution. 

2.  If,  immediately  prior  to  beginning  an 
enrolled  term,  the  minor  has  lived  in  North 
Carolina  for  five  or  more  consecutive  years 
in  the  home  of  an  adult  relative  (other  than 
a  parent)  who  is  a  legal  resident  of  North 
Carolina,  and  if  the  adult  relative,  during 
those  years,  has  functioned  as  a  de  facto 
guardian  of  the  minor,  then  the  minor  is 
considered  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina 
for  tuition  purposes.  If  a  minor  qualified  for 
resident  status  for  tuition  purposes  under  this 
provision  immediately  prior  to  his  or  her 
eighteenth  birthday,  then,  upon  becoming 
eighteen,  he  or  she  will  be  deemed  to  be  a 
legal  resident  of  North  Carolina  of  at  least 
twelve  months’  duration. 


3.  Even  though  a  person  is  a  minor, 
under  certain  circumstances  the  person  may 
be  treated  by  the  law  as  being  sufficiently 
independent  from  his  or  her  parents  as  to 
enjoy  a  species  of  adulthood  for  legal  purpos¬ 
es.  If  the  minor  marries  or  obtains  a  judicial 
decree  of  emancipation  under  N.C.  Gen. 

Stat.  7A-717,  et  seq.,  he  or  she  is  emancipat¬ 
ed.  The  consequence,  for  present  purposes, 
of  such  emancipation  is  that  the  affected 
person  is  presumed  to  be  capable  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  domicile  independent  of  that  of  the 
parents;  it  remains  for  that  person  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  a  separate  domicile  has,  in  fact, 
been  established. 

Prisoners.  There  are  special  provisions 
concerning  domicile  of  prisoners.  For  more 
information,  persons  to  whom  these  provi¬ 
sions  may  apply  should  consult  the  Manual. 

Property  and  Taxes.  Ownership  of 
property  in  or  payment  of  taxes  to  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  apart  from  legal  residence 
will  not  qualify  one  for  the  in-state  tuition 
rate. 

Students  or  prospective  students  who 
believe  that  they  are  entitled  to  be  classified 
residents  for  tuition  purposes  should  be 
aware  that  the  processing  of  requests  and 
appeals  can  take  a  considerable  amount  of 
time.  A  student  is  more  likely  to  obtain  a 
final  decision  on  an  application  before 
tuition  payment  is  due  if  he  or  she  files  the 
application  several  months  in  advance. 

MILITARY  TUITION  BENEFIT1 

Certain  members  of  the  Armed  Services, 
and  their  dependent  relatives,  who  are  not 
residents  for  tuition  purposes  may  become 
eligible  to  be  charged  less  than  the  out-of- 
state  tuition  rate  under  N.C.  Gen.  Stat.  116- 
143.3,  the  military  tuition  benefit  provision. 
Any  person  seeking  the  military  tuition  ben¬ 
efit  must  qualify  for  admission  to  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill  and  must  file  an  application  for 
the  benefit  with  his  or  her  admissions  office 
before  the  first  day  of  classes  of  the  term  for 
which  he  or  she  initially  seeks  the  benefit. 
To  remain  eligible  to  receive  the  military 
tuition  benefit,  he  or  she  must  file  another 
application  for  the  benefit  before  the  first 
day  of  classes  of  the  first  term  in  which  he  or 
she  is  enrolled  in  each  academic  year.  The 
burden  of  proving  eligibility  for  the  military 
tuition  benefit  lies  with  the  applicant  for  the 
benefit,  and  the  application  and  all  required 
supporting  affidavits  must  be  complete  and 
in  proper  order  before  the  first  day  of  classes 
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of  the  term  in  question.  Because  of  the  time 
involved  in  securing  the  necessary  affidavits 
from  the  appropriate  military  authorities, 
prospective  applicants  for  the  military 
tuition  benefit  are  urged  to  secure  applica¬ 
tion  forms  from  their  admissions  offices  and 
begin  the  application  process  several  weeks 
before  the  first  day  of  classes  of  the  term  for 
which  they  seek  the  benefit. 

Eligibility  of  Members  of  the  Armed 
Services.  Eligible  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  pay  a  rate  of  tuition  computed  by 
applying  a  statutory  formula  which  is  depen¬ 
dent,  in  part,  on  the  amount  of  money 
payable  by  their  Service  employer  to  them  or 
to  the  institution  by  reason  of  their  enroll¬ 
ment.  Application  of  the  statutory  formula 
yields  the  following  results:  if  the  service 
member’s  education  is  being  fully  funded  by 
the  Service  employer,  the  amount  of  tuition 
owed  is  equal  to  out-of-state  tuition;  if  the 
member’s  education  is  not  being  funded  by 
his  or  her  Service  employer,  he  or  she  pays 
an  amount  equal  to  in-state  tuition;  and  if 
the  Service  employer  is  providing  partial 
educational  funding,  the  amount  of  tuition 
owed  depends  on  the  amount  of  funding 
contributed  by  the  Service  employer. 

To  be  eligible  for  this  military  tuition 
benefit,  the  individual  must 

a.  be  a  member  of  the  United  States  Air 
Force,  Army,  Coast  Guard,  Marine  Corps, 
Navy,  North  Carolina  National  Guard,  or  a 
reserve  component  of  one  of  these  services; 
and 

b.  be  abiding  in  North  Carolina  incident 
to  active  military  duty  which  is  performed  at 
or  from  a  duty  station  in  North  Carolina. 

Eligibility  of  Dependent  Relatives  of 
Service  Members.  If  the  service  member 
meets  the  conditions  set  forth  above,  his  or 
her  dependent  relatives  may  be  eligible  to 
pay  the  in-state  tuition  rate  if  they  share  the 
service  member’s  North  Carolina  abode;  if 
they  have  complied  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Selective  Service  System,  if  applicable; 
and  if  they  qualify  as  military  dependents  of 
the  service  member. 

If  the  service  member  voluntarily  ceases 
to  live  in  North  Carolina  or  is  involuntarily 
absent  from  the  state  on  military  orders 
(other  than  absences  on  routine  maneuvers 
and  temporary  assignments),  he  or  she  is 
deemed  to  have  moved  his  or  her  abode  from 
North  Carolina.  If  a  dependent  relative  of  a 
service  member  has  become  eligible  for  the 
military  tuition  benefit  and,  after  the  begin¬ 


ning  of  the  term  of  eligibility,  the  service 
member  moves  his  or  her  abode  from  North 
Carolina,  the  dependent  relative  will  contin¬ 
ue  to  be  eligible  for  the  military  tuition  ben¬ 
efit  only  for  the  remainder  of  that  academic 
year.  An  academic  year  runs  from  the  first 
day  of  classes  of  the  fall  semester  through  the 
last  day  of  exams  of  the  following  summer 
session,  second  term. 

For  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  military 
tuition  benefit  provision  (including  an 
explanation  of  the  formula  used  to  compute 
the  tuition  rate  for  service  members),  a  com¬ 
plete  list  of  categories  of  persons  who  are 
considered  dependent  relatives  for  purposes 
of  establishing  eligibility  for  the  military 
tuition  benefit,  and  information  about  the 
registration  requirements  of  the  Selective 
Service  System,  applicants  should  consult  A 
Manual  to  Assist  the  Public  Higher  Education 
Institutions  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Matter  of 
Student  Residence  Classification  for  Tuition 
Purposes  (as  amended  September  1985).  This 
Manual  is  available  for  inspection  in  the 
Admissions  Offices  of  the  University.  Copies 
of  the  Manual  are  also  on  reserve  at  the 
Robert  B.  House  Under-graduate  Library,  and 
in  the  Reserve  Reading  Room  of  the  Health 
Sciences  Library. 

Appeals  of  Eligibility  Determinations 
of  Admissions  Officers.  A  student  appeal  of 
an  eligibility  determination  made  by  any 
admissions  officer  must  be  in  writing  and 
signed  by  the  student  and  must  be  filed  by 
the  student  with  that  officer  within  fifteen 
working  days  after  the  student  receives 
notice  of  the  eligibility  determination.  The 
appeal  is  transmitted  to  the  Residence  Status 
Committee  by  that  officer,  who  does  not 
vote  in  that  Committee  on  the  disposition  of 
such  appeal.  The  student  is  notified  of  the 
date  set  for  consideration  of  the  appeal,  and, 
on  request  of  the  student,  he  or  she  is  afford¬ 
ed  an  opportunity  to  appear  and  be  heard  by 
the  Committee. 

Any  student  desiring  to  appeal  a  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  Residence  Status 
Committee  must  give  notice  in  writing  of 
that  fact  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Residence 
Status  Committee  within  ten  days  of  receipt 
of  the  Committee’s  decision.  The  Chairman 
will  promptly  process  the  appeal  for  trans¬ 
mittal  to  the  State  Residence  Committee. 

FAMILY  EDUCATIONAL  RIGHTS  AND 
PRIVACY  ACT 

As  a  general  rule,  under  the  federal 
Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act 


(FERPA),  personally  identifiable  informa¬ 
tion  may  not  be  released  from  a  student’s 
education  records  without  his  or  her  prior 
written  consent.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  are 
set  out  in  the  FERPA  regulations  and  the 
FERPA  policy  of  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

UNC-Chapel  Hill  will  disclose  personal¬ 
ly  identifiable  information  from  the  educa¬ 
tion  records  of  a  student,  without  the  studen¬ 
t’s  prior  written  consent,  to  officials  of 
another  school  or  school  system  in  which 
the  student  seeks  or  intends  to  enroll.  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill  will  also  disclose  personally 
identifiable  information  from  an  enrolled 
student’s  education  records,  without  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  prior  written  consent,  to  officials  of 
another  school  or  school  system  in  which 
the  student  is  contemporaneously  enrolled. 
Time,  building,  and  room  number  informa¬ 
tion  from  a  student’s  class  schedule  will  be 
disclosed  to  the  University  Police  to  assist 
them  in  serving  the  student  with  a  warrant 
or  subpoena. 

UNC-Chapel  Hill  makes  public  certain 
information  that  has  been  designated  as 
directory  information:  the  student’s  name, 
address,  telephone  listing,  date  and  place  of 
birth,  major  field  of  study,  class,  enrollment 
status  (full-time,  half-time,  or  part-time), 
anticipated  graduation  date,  participation  in 
officially  recognized  activities  and  sports, 
weight  and  height  of  members  of  athletic 
teams,  dates  of  attendance,  degrees  and 
awards  received,  and  the  most  recent  previ¬ 
ous  educational  agency  or  institution  attend¬ 
ed  by  the  student.  Examples  of  ways  in 
which  some  of  this  information  is  made  pub¬ 
lic  include:  names  of  students  who  receive 
honors  and  awards,  who  make  the  Dean’s 
List,  who  hold  offices,  or  who  are  members  of 
athletic  teams.  The  annual  commencement 
program  publishes  the  names  of  degree  recip¬ 
ients.  The  University  also  publishes  the 
Campus  Directory  annually,  and  some  pro¬ 
fessional  and  graduate  student  groups  publish 
directories  of  students  in  their  departments 
or  schools. 


1  The  information  in  this  section  comes  from 
three  sources:  (i)  North  Carolina  General  Statutes, 

1 16-143-3,  (ii)  A  Manual  to  Assist  the  Public  Higher 
Education  Institutions  of  Nort/t  Carolina  in  the  Matter  of 
Student  Residence  Classification  for  T uition  Purposes, 
Revised  September  1985,  (iii)  Chancellor’s  Rules  and 
Procedures  for  Residence  Classification  of  Students 
for  Tuition  Purposes  and  Determination  of  Eligibility 
for  the  Special  Military  Tuition  Benefit. 
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Students  who  do  not  wish  to  have  any  or 
all  directory  information  made  public  with¬ 
out  their  prior  consent,  must  send  the  Office 
of  the  University  Registrar  (CB  2100,  105 
Hanes  Hall,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill)  a  signed  and  dated 
notice  specifying  items  that  are  not  to  be 
published.  To  ensure  that  a  listing  for  the 
student  will  not  appear  in  the  Campus 
Directory,  this  notice  must  be  received  by 
the  Office  of  the  University  Registrar  by  the 
end  of  the  registration  period  for  the  semes¬ 
ter  or  session  of  first  enrollment  or,  after  an 
absence,  of  reenrollment.  Such  a  notice  will 
be  honored  until  the  student  graduates,  ceas¬ 
es  to  attend,  or  withdraws  from  the 
University  unless  the  student  notifies  the 
Office  of  the  University  Registrar  to  the  con¬ 
trary  in  writing. 

Students  also  have  the  right  to 
inspect  their  education  records  as  defined  in 
the  FERPA  regulations.  They  may  not 
inspect  financial  records  and  statements  of 
their  parents;  confidential  letters  of  recom¬ 
mendation  placed  in  their  education  records 
before  January  1,  1975  (with  some  excep¬ 
tions);  or  confidential  letters  of  recommen¬ 
dation  placed  in  their  education  records  after 
January  1,  1975,  if  they  have  waived  their 
rights  to  inspect  and  review  such  letters. 

A  student  who  believes  that  information 
in  his  or  her  education  records  is  inaccurate 
or  misleading  or  violates  his  or  her  privacy  or 
other  rights  may  request  that  the  institution 
amend  the  records,  and,  if  the  request  is 
denied,  he  or  she  has  the  right  to  a  hearing. 

If,  after  the  hearing,  the  institution  decides 
that  the  information  is  not  inaccurate,  mis¬ 
leading,  or  violative  of  privacy  or  other 
rights,  the  student  has  a  right  to  place  a 
statement  in  those  records  commenting  on 
the  information  in  question  or  giving  the 
student’s  reasons  for  disagreeing  with  the 
institutional  decision.  The  student  may  also 
place  such  a  statement  in  his  or  her  records 
in  lieu  of  requesting  a  hearing  if  the  student 
and  the  institution  agree  that  an  explanatory 
statement  alone  is  the  appropriate  remedy. 
Complaints  alleging  violations  of  FERPA 
rights  may  also  be  filed  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education. 

Questions  about  FERPA  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Legal  Adviser  to  the  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Chancellor  (CB  9150,  01 
South  Building).  The  text  of  FERPA  and  its 
regulations  and  the  University  s  FERPA  pol¬ 
icy  are  also  available  for  inspection  in  01 
South  Building. 


FIREARMS  AND  OTHER  WEAPONS 

The  possession  of  any  gun,  rifle,  pistol, 
dynamite  cartridge,  bomb,  grenade,  mine, 
explosive,  bowie  knife,  dirk,  dagger,  sling¬ 
shot,  leaded  cane,  switchblade  knife,  black¬ 
jack,  metallic  knuckles,  or  any  other 
weapons  of  like  kind  upon  any  University 
campus  or  in  any  University  owned  or  oper¬ 
ated  facility  is  unlawful  and  contrary  to 
University  policy.  Violation  of  this  prohibi¬ 
tion  is  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine 
not  to  exceed  $500  and/or  six  months’ 
imprisonment,  and  may  constitute  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Campus  Code. 

IMMUNIZATION  REQUIREMENT 

Effective  July  1,  1986,  North  Carolina 
State  law  requires  that  no  person  shall 
attend  a  college  or  university  in  North 
Carolina  unless  a  certificate  of  immunization 
indicating  that  the  person  has  received  the 
immunizations  required  by  the  law  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  college  or  university  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  matriculation.  Stud¬ 
ents  enrolled  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill  on  July  1, 
1986  are  exempt  from  this  requirement. 

If  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  Medical 
History  Form  containing  the  certificate  of 
immunization  is  not  in  the  possession  of  the 
UNC-Chapel  Hill  Student  Health  Service 
ten  (10)  days  prior  to  the  registration  date, 
the  University  shall  present  a  notice  of  defi¬ 
ciency  to  the  person.  The  person  shall  have 
30  calendar  days  from  the  first  day  of  atten¬ 
dance  to  obtain  the  required  immunizations. 
Those  persons  who  have  not  complied  with 
the  immunization  requirements  by  the  end  of 
30  calendar  days  will  be  administratively 
withdrawn  from  the  University. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill  Policy  on  Illegal  Drugs 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  in  confor¬ 
mity  with  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  The  University  of  North 
Carolina,  hereby  adopts  this  Policy  on  Illegal 
Drugs,  effective  August  24,  1988.  It  is  applic¬ 
able  to  all  students,  faculty  members,  admin¬ 
istrators,  and  other  employees. 

II.  EDUCATION,  COUNSELING,  AND 
REHABILITATION 

A.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  has  established  and  maintains  a 
program  of  education  designed  to  help  all 


members  of  the  university  community  avoid 
involvement  with  illegal  drugs.  This  educa¬ 
tional  program  emphasizes  these  subjects: 

1.  The  incompatibility  of  the  use  or  sale  of 
illegal  drugs  with  the  goals  of  the  university; 

2.  The  legal  consequences  of  involvement 
with  illegal  drugs; 

3.  The  medical  implications  of  the  use  of 
illegal  drugs;  and 

4.  The  ways  in  which  illegal  drugs  jeopardize 
an  individual’s  present  accomplishments  and 
future  opportunities. 

B.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  provides  information  about  drug 
counseling  and  rehabilitation  services  avail¬ 
able  to  members  of  the  university  communi¬ 
ty  through  campus-based  programs  and 
through  community-based  organizations. 
Persons  who  voluntarily  avail  themselves  of 
university  services  are  hereby  assured  that 
applicable  professional  standards  of  confi¬ 
dentiality  will  be  observed. 

III.  ENFORCEMENT  AND  PENALTIES 

A.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  shall  take  all  actions  necessary, 
consistent  with  State  and  Federal  law  and 
applicable  university  policy,  to  eliminate 
illegal  drugs  from  the  university  community. 
The  University’s  Policy  on  Illegal  Drugs  is 
publicized  in  catalogs  and  other  materials  pre¬ 
pared  for  all  enrolled  and  prospective  stu¬ 
dents  and  in  materials  distributed  to  faculty 
members,  administrators,  and  other  employ¬ 
ees. 

B.  Students,  faculty  members,  adminis¬ 
trators,  and  other  employees  are  responsible, 
as  citizens,  for  knowing  about  and  complying 
with  the  provisions  of  North  Carolina  law 
that  make  it  a  crime  to  possess,  sell,  deliver, 
or  manufacture  those  drugs  designated  col¬ 
lectively  as  controlled  substances  in  Article 
5  of  Chapter  90  of  the  North  Carolina 
General  Statutes.  Any  member  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  community  who  violates  that  law  is 
subject  both  to  prosecution  and  punishment 
by  the  civil  authorities  and  to  disciplinary 
proceedings  by  the  university.  It  is  not  dou¬ 
ble  jeopardy  for  both  the  civil  authorities 
and  the  university  to  proceed  against  and 
punish  a  person  for  the  same  specified  con¬ 
duct.  The  university  will  initiate  its  own  dis¬ 
ciplinary  proceeding  against  a  student,  facul¬ 
ty  member,  administrator,  or  other  employee 
when  the  alleged  conduct  is  deemed  to  affect 
the  interests  of  the  university. 
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C.  Penalties  will  be  imposed  by  the  uni¬ 
versity  in  accordance  with  procedural  safe¬ 
guards  applicable  to  disciplinary  actions 
against  students,  faculty  members,  adminis¬ 
trators,  and  other  employees,  as  required  by 
Section  3  of  rhe  Trustee  Policies  and 
Regulations  Governing  Academic  Tenure  in 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  by  Section  III.D  of  the  Employment 
Policies  for  EPA  Nonfaculty  Employees  of 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  by  regulations  of  the  State  Personnel 
Commission,  and  the  Disciplinary  Procedure 
of  the  Staff  Personnel  Administration 
Guides  (SPAG  37),  by  the  Instrument  of 
Student  Judicial  Governance,  and  by  all 
other  applicable  provisions  of  the  policies 
and  procedures  of  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

D.  The  penalties  to  be  imposed  by  the 
university  may  range  from  written  warnings 
with  probationary  status  to  expulsions  from 
enrollment  and  discharges  from  employ¬ 
ment.  However,  the  following  minimum 
penalties  shall  be  imposed  for  the  particular 
offenses  described. 

1.  Trafficking  in  Illegal  Drugs 

a.  For  the  illegal  manufacture,  sale  or 
delivery,  or  possession  with  intent  to  manu¬ 
facture,  sell  or  deliver,  of  any  controlled  sub¬ 
stance  identified  in  Schedule  I,  N.C. 

General  Statutes  90-89,  or  Schedule  II,  N.C. 
General  Statutes  90-90  (including,  but  not 
limited  to,  heroin,  mescaline,  lysergic  acid 
diethylamide,  opium,  cocaine,  amphetamine, 
methaqualine),  any  student  shall  be  expelled 
and  any  faculty  member,  administrator,  or 
other  employee  shall  be  discharged. 

b.  For  a  first  offense  involving  the  illegal 
manufacture,  sale  or  delivery,  or  possession 
with  intent  to  manufacture,  sell  or  deliver,  of 
any  controlled  substance  identified  in 
Schedules  III  through  VI,  N.C.  General 
Statutes  90-91  through  90-94,  (including, 
but  not  limited  to,  marijuana,  anabolic 
steroids,  pentobarbital,  codeine),  the  mini¬ 
mum  penalty  shall  be  suspension  from 
enrollment  or  from  employment  for  a  period 
of  at  least  one  semester  or  its  equivalent.- 
For  a  second  offense,  any  student  shall  be 
expelled  and  any  faculty  member,  adminis¬ 
trator,  or  other  employee  shall  be  discharged. 

2.  Illegal  Possession  of  Drugs 

a.  For  a  first  offense  involving  the  illegal 
possession  of  any  controlled  substance  iden¬ 
tified  in  Schedule  I,  N.C.  General  Statutes 
90-89,  or  Schedule  II,  N.C.  General  Statutes 


90-90,  the  minimum  penalty  shall  be  suspen¬ 
sion  from  enrollment  or  from  employment 
for  a  period  of  at  least  one  semester  or  its 
equivalent.  2 

b.  For  a  first  offense  involving  the  illegal 
possession  of  any  controlled  substance  iden¬ 
tified  in  Schedules  III  through  VI,  N.C. 
General  Statutes  90-91  through  90-94,  the 
minimum  penalty  shall  be  probation,  for  a 
period  to  be  determined  on  a  case-by-case 
basis.  A  person  on  probation  must  agree  to 
participate  in  a  drug  education  and  counsel¬ 
ing  program,  consent  to  regular  drug  testing, 
and  accept  such  other  conditions  and  restric¬ 
tions,  including  a  program  of  community  ser¬ 
vice,  as  the  Chancellor  or  the  Chancellor’s 
designee  deems  appropriate.  Refusal  or  fail¬ 
ure  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  probation  shall 
result  in  suspension  from  enrollment  or  from 
employment  for  any  unexpired  balance  of 
the  prescribed  period  of  probation. 3 

c.  For  a  second  or  other  subsequent 
offenses  involving  the  illegal  possession  of 
controlled  substances,  progressively  more 
severe  penalties  shall  be  imposed,  including 
expulsion  of  students  and  discharge  of  faculty 
members,  administrators,  or  other  employ¬ 
ees. 

E.  Suspension  Pending  Final 
Disposition 

When  a  student,  faculty  member, 
administrator,  or  other  employee  has  been 
charged  by  the  university  with  a  violation  of 
policies  concerning  illegal  drugs,  he  or  she 
may  be  suspended  from  enrollment  or 
employment  before  initiation  or  completion 
of  regular  disciplinary  proceedings  if,  assum¬ 
ing  the  truth  of  the  charges,  the  Chancellor, 
or  in  the  Chancellor’s  absence,  the 
Chancellor’s  designee  concludes  that  the 
person’s  continued  presence  within  the  uni¬ 
versity  community  would  constitute  a  clear 
and  immediate  danger  to  the  health  or  wel¬ 
fare  of  other  members  of  the  university  com¬ 
munity;  provided,  that  if  such  a  suspension  is 
imposed,  an  appropriate  hearing  of  the 
charges  against  the  suspended  person  shall  be 
held  as  promptly  as  possible  thereafter. 

IV.  IMPLEMENTATION  &  REPORTING 

Annually,  the  Chancellor  shall  submit 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees  a  report  on  campus 
activities  related  to  illegal  drugs  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  The  reports  shall  include,  as  a 
minimum,  the  following: 

(1)  a  listing  of  the  major  education  activities 
conducted  during  the  year; 

(2)  a  report  on  any  illegal  drug-related  inci¬ 


dents,  including  any  sanctions  imposed; 

(3)  an  assessment  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  campus  program  and; 

(4)  any  proposed  changes  in  the  Policy  on 
Illegal  Drugs. 

A  copy  of  the  report  shall  be  provided  to 
the  President,  who  shall  confer  with  the 
Chancellor  about  the  effectiveness  of  cam¬ 
pus  programs. 

MASTER'S  THESIS  OR  DOCTORAL 
DISSERTATION 

Receipt  of  an  approved  masters  thesis 
or  doctoral  dissertation  in  the  Graduate 
School  is  tantamount  to  publication,  and  the 
thesis  or  dissertation  will  be  available  to  the 
public  in  the  University  library  and  available 
for  interlibrary  loan.  Honors  theses  are  also 
made  available  to  the  public  through  the 
University  Library.  Other  student  papers 
may  be  put  in  campus  libraries  or  otherwise 
made  public  in  accordance  with  individual 
course  or  program  requirements. 


'Employees  subject  to  the  State  Personnel  Act 
are  governed  by  regulations  of  the  State  Personnel 
Commission.  Because  the  minimum  penalty  speci¬ 
fied  in  this  Section  and  required  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  exceeds  the  maximum  period  of  suspen¬ 
sion  without  pay  that  is  permitted  by  State  Personnel 
Commission  regulations,  the  penalty  for  a  first 
offense  for  employees  subject  to  the  State  Personnel 
Act  is  discharge. 

Employees  subject  to  the  State  Personnel  Act 
are  governed  by  regulations  of  the  State  Personnel 
Commission.  Because  the  minimum  penalty  speci¬ 
fied  in  this  Section  and  required  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  exceeds  the  maximum  period  of  suspen¬ 
sion  without  pay  that  is  permitted  by  State  Personnel 
Commission  regulations,  the  penalty  for  a  first 
offense  for  employees  subject  to  the  State  Personnel 
Act  is  discharge. 

3  If  this  balance  for  an  employee  subject  to  the 
State  Personnel  Act  exceeds  three  days,  that 
employee  shall  be  discharged. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 


In  North  Carolina,  all  the  public 
educational  institutions  that  grant 
baccalaureate  degrees  are  part  of  The 
University  of  North  Carolina.  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  is  one  of  sixteen  consi- 
tituent  institutions  of  the  multicam' 
pus  state  university. 

The  University  of  North 
Carolina,  chartered  by  the  N.C. 
General  Assembly  in  1789,  was  the 
first  public  university  in  the  United 
States  to  open  its  doors  and  the  only 
one  to  graduate  students  in  the  eigh- 
teenth  century.  The  first  class  was 
admitted  in  Chapel  Hill  in  1795.  For 
the  next  136  years,  the  only  campus 
of  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
was  at  Chapel  Hill. 

In  1877,  the  N.C.  General 
Assembly  began  sponsoring  addition¬ 
al  institutions  of  higher  education, 
diverse  in  origin  and  purpose.  Five 
were  historically  black  institutions, 
and  another  was  founded  to  educate 
American  Indians.  Several  were  cre¬ 
ated  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  Others  had  a  technologi¬ 
cal  emphasis.  One  is  a  training 
school  for  performing  artists. 

In  1931,  the  N.C.  General 
Assembly  redefined  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  to  include  three 
state-supported  institutions:  the  cam¬ 
pus  at  Chapel  Hill  (now  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill),  North  Carolina  State  College 


(now  North  Carolina  State 
University  at  Raleigh),  and  Woman’s 
College  (now  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Greensboro).  The 
new  multicampus  University  operat¬ 
ed  with  one  board  of  trustees  and  one 
president.  By  1969,  three  additional 
campuses  had  joined  the  University 
through  legislative  action:  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Asheville,  and  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington. 

In  1971,  the  General  Assembly 
passed  legislation  bringing  into  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  the 
state’s  ten  remaining  public  senior 
institutions,  each  of  which  had  until 
then  been  legally  separate: 
Appalachian  State  University,  East 
Carolina  University,  Elizabeth  City 
State  University,  Fayetteville  State 
University,  North  Carolina 
Agricultural  and  Technical  State 
University,  North  Carolina  Central 
University,  North  Carolina  School 
of  the  Arts,  Pembroke  State 
University,  Western  Carolina 
University,  and  Winston-Salem 
State  University.  This  action  created 
the  current  sixteen-campus 
University.  (In  1985,  the  North 
Carolina  School  of  Science  and 
Mathematics,  a  residential  high 
school  for  gifted  students,  was 
declared  an  affiliated  school  of  the 
University.) 


The  UNC  Board  of  Governors  is 
the  policy-making  body  legally 
charged  with  “the  general  determina¬ 
tion,  control,  supervision,  manage¬ 
ment,  and  governance  of  all  affairs  of 
the  constituent  institutions.”  It  elects 
the  president,  who  administers  the 
University.  The  thirty-two  voting 
members  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
are  elected  by  the  General  Assembly 
for  four-year  terms.  Former  board 
chairmen  and  board  members  who 
are  former  governors  of  North 
Carolina  may  continue  to  serve  for 
limited  periods  as  nonvoting  mem¬ 
bers  emeriti.  The  president  of  the 
UNC  Association  of  Student 
Governments,  or  that  student’s 
designee,  is  also  a  nonvoting  member. 

Each  of  the  sixteen  constituent 
institutions  is  headed  by  a  chancellor, 
who  is  chosen  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  on  the  president’s  nomi¬ 
nation  and  is  responsible  to  the  presi¬ 
dent.  Each  institution  has  a  board  of 
trustees,  consisting  of  eight  members 
elected  by  the  Board  of  Governors, 
four  appointed  by  the  governor,  and 
the  president  of  the  student  body, 
who  serves  ex  officio.  (The  NC 
School  of  the  Arts  has  two  additional 
ex  officio  members.)  Each  board  of 
trustees  holds  extensive  powers  over 
academic  and  other  operations  of  its 
institution  on  delegation  from  the 
Board  of  Governors. 
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